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TO 

All who "toil and spin/' and those who spend and toil not, 
and those behind prison bars or in dark, dismal dungeons; 
also the farmer, the mechanic, the artizan, the day laborer, 
the sailor on the mighty deep, the soldier; alto those who 
are suffering from divers and sundry ailments, both real 
and imaginary, such as backache, headache, neuralgia, 
torpid liver, ingrowing toenails, sore eyes, night sweats, 
colic, lumbago, palpitation of the heart, loss of appetite, 
loss of character, loss of self-respect, loss of hearing, loss 
of memory, loss of conscience, loss of property, buzzing 
in the ears, swimming of the head, twitching of the nerves; 
likewise saint, or sinner, Jew or Gentile, democrat or re- 
publican, in fact, ^anyone that can raise the price of this 
book, no matter what your religion, politics, previous 
occupation or present standing in society, these pages are 
lovingly 

DEDICATED. 
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PREFACE. 

As r^ards style of composition, I am without a rival-^ 
in my family. The reader will doubtless observe that my 
style of writing differs widely from all of the early writers. 
There is probably a greater difference in my style and 
that of William Shakespeare, than that of any other writer 
of note. My style differs from his in a thousand different 
ways, but in no respect is the difference so great as in the 
length of our writings. Mr. Shakespeare frequently de- 
voted from four to five hundred pages to a subject, whereas 
I would have devoted four or five lines. But of course he had 
his style of writing and I have mine and I am not calling at- 
tention to his long-winded works for the purpose of de- 
tracting from his fame. Time alone will tell whose style 
is the better. However, I have a few friends who would go 
before a notary if I should request it of them and swear 
that there was no comparison between Shakespeare and 
me. 

Now just a word of admonition to my friends who may 
be so fortunate as to read this book. Please refrain from all 
heated arguments with those who may still claim, even after 
reading my bo6k, that Shakespeare is a better writer 
than myself. No good can come of these heated discus- 
sions, besides they are not infrequently the Cause of array- 
ing father against son and brother against aimt. If a fel- 
low wants to be for Shakespeare after carefully reading 
my book and seeing its beautiful thoughts unfold like the 
petals of a June rose, all I can say is to just let him rip, 
for the world has always been divided in its opinion of 
great men. ...^;iv.^ 



SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR'S LIFE. 
By the Author* 

If it were not a fact that I promised the public that my 
book would contain a short sketch of my life, I would not 
attempt to write it myself. I have offered the job to several 
of my friends but they have all declined the honor with 
thanks. As a last resort I went to my wife and offered 
to furnish her with all the data bearing on the subject, but 
she asked me to please excuse her. I b^ged her to write 
it and told her that if she didn't want to sign her own 
name to it, that she could use a nom de plume; but she was 
obstinate and would have nothing to do with it and said 
that it was just as wrong to write a lie under an assumed 
name, as it was under one's own. 

I am an extremely modest man and dislike very much 
to say nice things about myself, but the reader has been 
promised this sketch and I suppose there will be no im- 
propriety in my telling in a modest, truthful way, where 
and when I was bom and how I received my education 
. and who my ancestors were and how I became famous and 
several other things of minor importance. 

To begin with, I am a native Texan, bom on a farm 
(farmers will please take notice) Sept. 22nd, eighteen hun- 
dred and six — ^well it makes no difference about the exact 
date of my birth, just so I was born 

I am what would be termed a self-made man of the 
most ^aggravated type and learned to read and play "seven- 
up" by a light made from Spanish oak bmsh. . The nearest 
school I ever attended was five miles away. The first 
school I attended I had to walk seven miles all alone 
through ah unbroken forest and of evenings when I would 
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be late in coming home I have had wolves to bark at me 
and snap at my heels all along the road. It was while at- 
tending this school that my dauntless courage began to 
assert itself. One day a bunch of panthers came to the 
school house and ran the teacher and pupils up into the 
loft. After chiding the teacher, who was a man that 
weighed at least 250 pounds, for his cowardice, I seized 
a bench leg and rushed out among the panthers and 
welted them up and down their cowardly spines as long as 
I could keep up with them. Just think of it, I was but 
five years old at the time and was wearing a linsey dress 
that opened in front. That was the last time that a pan- 
ther ever showed himself arotmd that school house when 
I was there. 

I was not only a courageous child, but I was very 
bright and a one-legged man with a bald head could have 
told that nature intended me for something out of the ordi- 
nary. However, I never became famous until I was a man 
grown. Even my wife never recognized my greatness for 
many years after she married me. My fame came so 
gradual that she never got excited over it. 

I am now going to tell, for the first time, who my 
father's great great grand sire was. HE WAS AN ENG- 
LISH PRINCE OF THE ROYAL BLOOD and came over 
to America from England by way of the sea disguised as 
a stoker. Most men being so highly connected as I am, 
would have told it far and near, but I never told my wife 
not even while I was courting her that I had royal blood 
coursing my veins. I suppose if my suit had not pro- 
gressed alright, I would probably have told her that the 
Prince of Wales, now King Edward, was a cousin of mine, 
but it never became necessary for me to give my pedi- 
gree. 

As I said at the start, I am loth to toot my own horn, 
and will conclude this sketch, by inviting those who are 
inclined to doubt in any particular this bit of my personal 
history, to investigate it for themselves, and see if what 
I have said is not true. Any assistance I can be to the 
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public in establishing what I have related of myself, will 
be cheerfully rendered. As to those panthers that I lam- 
basted across their backs with a bench leg, I offer the 
gully where the old log school house stood in evidence — 
the gully is still there. As to my ancestors I refer one 
and all to the Royal Archives of old London Tower, where 
will be found the name of one Hezekiah Sappington, who 
was a direct descendent of William the Conqueror. 
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PONDERING OVER THE PAST. 

HE older I get the more I ponder and meditate 
over things of the past. In fact, I live so much 
in the past that I believe I ought to be excused 
from paying poll tax, grocery bills or doing any 
kind of manual labor, such as chopping stove 
wood, washing dishes, hoeing in the garden and 
pulling weeds out of the back yard. 

Nothing affords me more pleasure than to steal off to 
the cool shady woods, with my pipe and plenty of "Bull 
Durham," far from the madding crowd, and with my feet 
propped up against the limb of a tree, ponder and brood 
over things of the long ago. The last spell of pondering J 
had was away out in the woods under the shade of an 
august oak far from the petty cares of life. 

One of the main things I pondered over on that occasion 
was the old time preacher and his congregation away back 
in the 70's. My mind went back to the time when I was a 
little boy with mother, at the old "meeting house." I heard 
the doleful hum of the dirt dobber as he deposited a fresh 
gob of mud in the crack of an elm log. I saw Jane and 
Mandy when they arrived, both riding the old family 
mare, and I heard the old mare "nicker" for her colt that 
had stopped to play with the colt of old Fannie, that had 
been ridden there by Grandma Blevins. I saw a bunch of 
wild horses as they galloped on their way to the creek af- 
ter water and I heard a bull bellowing forth defiance to all 
of the other bulls in the neighborhood. I heard the preacher 
invite the audience to sing "Amazing Grace" on the install- 
ment plan, as he lined it out for them line at a time. I 
heard old Deacon Johnson offer up a prayer three-quarters 
of an hour long, in which he asked the Lord for everything 
he could think of, from a three inch rain up to the salva- 
tion of the earth, including the islands of the sea. I then 
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listened to the preacher as he read chapter after chapter, 
and just as he announced his text, "What Shall I Do to Be 
Saved" I fell asleep in mother's arms. 

The old-time preacher was peculiar in many ways. He 
took God at His word and believed every word in the Bible 
from Genesis to Revelations. He not only believed that 
the whale swallowed Jonah, and the sun stood still on 
Mount Gideon, but he believed in a material hell that was 
composed of fire and brimstone, and preached that if a man 
cheated his neighbor or was a liar, hypocrite or deceiver, 
and died without repenting of his sins, that he went 
straight to that place prepared for the Devil and his angels 
without any stop of f s. 

The old early day preacher always did his level best in 
the Lord's cause and put in full time preaching His gospel. 
I have heard him announce to his congregation after read- 
ing his text, that he was not feeling very well and would 
be able to make only a few scattering remarks, but he would 
proceed to preach until the entire congregation would give 
down in their backs. 

Men don't get religion now like they did when I was a 
boy, or if they do they don't get it as hard. Now, if a man 
is converted (which is seldom) he is very quiet about it, 
sometimes keeping it a profound secret from his wife and 
mother-in-law; but when I was a boy if a man got religion 
something happened, and it happened right then and he 
would proceed to inform the neighborhood for a mile in 
every direction, by shouting the glad hallelujahs of a re- 
deemed soul. 

I don't claim that everyone who professed religion »in 
those days were steadfast in their faith, as some of those 
who shouted the loudest and exhorted sinners to flee from 
the wrath to come, have been known to backslide most 
grieviously. When I was a lad I knew a fellow by the 
name of Bill Thompson to profess religion every summer 
for seven years in succession. Bill was liberal and fair with 
his religion and always favored the church with his mem- 
bership that had brought about his conversion last. One 
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year you would find Bill a close cummunion Baptist and the 
next year he would have his name enrolled with the Meth- 
odists and probably the following year he would be found 
washing feet with the Hardshell Baptists. Bill always 
professed religion in a most violent manner and it was 
nothing unusual after one of his outbreaks of religion to 
see him limping around on one foot, with his nose skinned 
and his eyes "bunged" up. It usually required the ser- 
vices of four able-bodied men to hold Bill down during 
one of his paroxisms of religion. 

*" I knew another fellow in those days by the name of 
Dick Posey, that was a close second to Bill in religious 
matters. I have known Dick while wrestling with the 
spirit at a camp-meeting, held under a brush arbor, to 
bore his head down into the straw and blow and kick chaff 
over everyone within thirty feet of him. 

But these are only sweet, sad memories of the past. 
The old-time preacher and most of his congregation have 
long since passed over that dark and silent river. I think 
the grandest men that ever lived were these old pioneer 
servants of God, who preached His gospel for the sake of 
humanity and the love of his cause. I had rather claim 
kinship with these grand old ministers of the meek and 
lowly Savior than to know that the blood of kings coursed 
my veins. The old-time preacher was a little behind 
on rhetoric, grammar, theatrical poses and a big salary 
but he was never found lagging behind while serving his 
Master. I think I can hear St. Peter say to a serving 
angel when one of these old ministers appears at the pearly 
gates of Heaven: "Here comes old Uucle Billy, a true 
servant of the Lord. Go bring me that big seven and 
three- quarter crown with a thousand jewels — not that six 
and there-quarter cap with a lone pearl, that's for one of 
those little pigeon-toed preachers that says 'awmen' at the 
end of his prayers, that will be here next week and who 
gets $10,000 a year for $7.50 worth of preaching. 

When I began writing this article I fully intended to give 
the public more of my "ponderings over the past," but in 
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all probability I will never write any more of my medi- 
tations — my wife objects to it. She says the next time I 
sneak off from home and hide around in the brush all 
day to keep from doing my part of the washing and 
claim on arriving home that I had been musing over the 
past and had forgotten about it being my week to wash, 
that she proposed to pitch my duds over the fence. 



SOME FIRES I HAVE ATTENDED. 






INCE I was an "innocent child" I have been 
fond of attending fires. Well can I remember, 
when only a boy of seven golden summers, 
skinning out of bed and flanking myself 
through a Texas blizzard ten long blocks to see 
a widow's house go up in beautiful flames. It 
was the prettiest sight I ever saw, and while the poor wo- 
man escaped from the building with only her eye glasses 
and a sun bonnet, my heart beat like a bass drum from pure 
joy. You may think I was cruel, but every descendant of 
Adam at the same age feels the same way about a fire. 

The next show of the kind that occurred in our neigh- 
borhood was under my general management; it was a hay 
stack and I applied the sulphur match that alarmed three 
hundred people, and brough them out to "day services;" 
that is more than the preachers can do. When Nero burned 
Rome he laid it on to the Christians, but when I burend 
that old musty stack of straw, pa laid it on to me — not with 
an accusing tongue, but with a home-made burr oak 
shingle. 

I have attended, altogether, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine fires; I once saw the flames extinguished, but that was 
where a fellow named Spinskulaski had ten thousand dol- 
lars insurance on a gross of out of date corsets and three 
pair of Arctic overshoes. He was trying to burn himself 
out and everybody knew it. 

People act funny at a fire; the most of them expect to 
get all the fire they need in the next world and just can't 
keep from becoming excited around one here. I remember 
som fifteen years ago, running at a break neck speed an 
even mile to a residence that was in flames. Perhaps a 
hundred men beat me there, but absolutely nothing had 
been carried from the building up to the time of my arrival. 
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I yanked off my coat, and casting a look of reproach at 
those who stood idly by, rushed into the dining room and 
began throwing dishes out at the window. I felt just like a 
hero and expected to be rewarded for my good work. But 
presently a strong woman of Swedish extract, who did the 
housework, caught me by the arm and asked me if I were 
crazy. I told her no, that I was only trying to save prop- 
erty, while those cowardly men were standing on the out- 
side looking on. She shoved me from the door and said: 
"You idiot, this house is not on fire at all and has not been ; 
the fire is next door." I afterwards learned that I had 
broken up a hundred and seventy dollars worth of fine cut 
glass, by throwing it out of a window against a stone wall. 

One time when I helped to organize a fire company and 
was elected chief; we ordered a patent churn full of soda 
water for each member — one of these little fizzing extin- 
guishers that you sometimes see hanging on the wall in a 
livery stable. It was not long until our old school house on 
the hill was discovered in flames. I jumped out of bed 
but to save my life I couldn't find a piece of my clothing, 
but a boot and a collar. Presently I got into these and 
rushed off toward the burning building. When I arrived at 
the seat of action I was out of breath and could hardly take 
another step, but I was "Chief of the Fire Department" 
and knew that I must make good right then and there, or 
step down and make room for a better man. I imagined I 
could hear the people shouting: "Thank God, the chief 
has arrived. So I rushed up and struck the bottom of my 
"churn" on the ground as per directions, but as luck would 
have it the nozzle of the machine was turned away from 
the fire and the contents struck a red headed school marm 
right about the wart on her nose. She rushed up, jerked 
the extinguisher out of my hand and smashed it over my 
head, declaring that she knew I spurted that "soda water" 
in her face just for meanness. The next meeting the boys 
elected a new chief and I have never been in the service 
since. 

Men who will fight a circular saw will become so scared 
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at a fire that they could not tell you their names. I saw a 
fellow rush out of a house not long ago with a 60 cent tub 
and a pair of dog irons, and leave over five hundred dol- 
lars worth of jewelry in a little box on the dresser. He said 
he thought his wife was going to get that, but she passed 
every article of value up in order to save an old love letter 
that was down in the bottom of her trunk. He had been 
begging her to destroy it for ten years, but it was the first 
and only thing she thought of when it was found the house 
was on fire. 

The funniest sight of all to me is to see a little nervous 
man, rush up to a building so enveloped in flames that a 
Chicago chief would pass it up, dash about a quart of 
water on it, and then turn around to the crowd as if to 
say, "every little bit helps." I always feel like taking such 
a fellow away off to one side and telling him that he is 
making everybody tired. 

I saw a livery stable burn up in a North Texas town 
and thirteen good horses perished in the flames. The pro- 
prietor went right by a three hundred dollar mare, fastened 
up in her stall, and deliberately rolled a big wheelbarrow 
out of the barn, saving it and absolutely nothing else . The 
wheelbarrow was worth about six bits. 

I knew another fellow to pull down a stove and carry 
out five joints of old rusty pipe when he could have saved 
five hundred dollars worth of clothing and other articles 
of value. But the most pitiful sight I ever saw at a fire 
was a poor old grandma — and they usually have more sense 
than anybody — who neglected getting a thousand dollars 
in currency which she had under her pillow, but waddled all 
over the house to hunt up her three flannel night caps. 




THE HOUSE I PAINTED. 

Y far the toughest job I ever tackled, was trying 
to paint a two-room box house with a couple of 
tall gable ends, a bright peacock blue with a 
heliotrope border. My career as a painter 
lasted only twenty-seven hours, but in that 
brief period, more things happened to me than 
had happened altogether in the ten years previous. 

It has been twelve years since I "smeared" paint on 
that house and it is still standing, and is to this good day 
pointed out to the stranger as "The house Joe Sap painted." 
First and last there have been at least forty different 
reports about the way I painted it. For awhile it was told 
that I painted it one dark stormy night with a long-handled 
broom, while my family slept; and again it was told that 
I stood on a ladder and sloshed the paint on the walls with 
a quart cup; and still another way they told it, was that 
I went on top of the house and poured the paint down the 
walls. 

The Watchdog, a little puny four-page weekly, pub- 
lished in the town at the time I did the painting, crowded 
out one of its patent medicine advertisements in order to 
make room for the following lie: "Our enterprising (?) 
townsman, Joe Sappington, who recently purchased a two- 
room box house, out near the oil mill, painted his house 
one night last week, just before going to bed. Anyone 
can tell that he painted it after dark by the way the paint is 
put on. His color theme seemed to have been blue, but he 
must have gotten his paints mixed along toward the last, as 
the south gable of his house shows five distinct colors. 
The Watchdog has been informed that Mrs. Sappington 
was away from home at the time, and Joe painted the house 
so as to surprise her on her return. It is reported that his 
wife was not only surprised when she viewed her hus- 
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band's handiwork, but she came very near fainting." 

I moved away from the town where I did this painting 
two years ago and was in hopes that the people up there 
would let up on the subject, but I have just learned that 
they are not only still telling it, but are telling it in an en- 
tirely different way. Just the other day I met a friend 
on the street and the first thing he said to me was :"Say, 
Sap, I was at your old home town last week and learned 
that you used to be a house painter. The boys up there 
told me that you held the record for swift painting, and 
they showed me a house that you painted one night after 
supper, without the aid of a ladder, scaffold or paint brush. 
They said you tied a tow sack on to the end of a long 
Spanish oak pole and stood on the ground and mopped 
the paint on." 

For twelve years I have suffered these tales told and 
have never opened my mouth. The reason I have remained 
SD quiet is because the facts in the case are a darned sight 
worse than any lie that was ever told about it. But I have 
made up rr.y mind to tell the public just how I painted 
the house and what happened to me while painting it. 

The house I painted was the first home that my wife 
and I ever owned after we married and we were very 
proud of it. I bought the place on the installment plan 
and gave my note for $1000 with interest at the rate of ten 
per cent per annum, and was paying it out at the terrific 
rate of $9 per month. We had been living in our new home 
about two weeks and my wife had gone for a few days 
visit in the country, when all at once it occurred to me that 
the house needed painting. All my life I had wanted to try 
my hand at painting but this boon had been denied me. 
But at last the golden opportunity had arrived — I would 
paint my own house. It was 9 o'clock at nl^ht, and I had 
pulled off my shoes preparatory to going to bed wh^a the 
painting idea struck me. I pulled them back on as luickly 
as I could, grabbed my hat and "lit" out for town as fast 
as I could go to get the paint. It would take some men a 
week to decide on what color to paint a house, but by 
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the time I got my shoes tied that night, I had decided to 
paint my house a peacock blue and trim it in heliotrope. 

There was quite a crowd of men in the drug store where 
I went to buy the paint, and when I came through the 
store with a gallon bucket of paint in each hand and my 
pockets bulging out with paint brushes and cans of paint 
colorings, the crowd stopped me and wanted to know what 
I had. I told them that I had paint in the buckets and my 
pockets were filled with paint accessories and that I had 
bought the stuff to paint my house peacock blue and that I 
was going to begin painting it with my own hands the 
next morning before daybreak. Some one wanted to know 
why I was in such a rush to paint it and I told them that 
my wife was away from home and I wanted to have the 
house painted on her return, in order to give her a glad 
surprise. Some of the crowd wanted to bet me three to one 
that I would never finish the job, while others were just 
as anxious to bet that I would never get the gable ends 
painted, and still others wanted to bet me that I couldn't 
take all of the paint coloring in town and mix it with paint 
so as to make a peacock blue or any other kind of blue, if 
I were given six weeks to mix it in, and as I went out at 
the door Bill Green said to the crowd that he hated to 
see so much good paint wasted. 

I was so impatient to begin painting that I couldn't 
sleep that night after I got home. I wanted to get through 
before my wife got back home, and above all I wanted to 
go back to the drugstore, the night after I got through 
painting, and hurl into the very teeth of that old bunch 
that hung around there every night, the most boastful things 
I could think of, about what a great house painter I was. 
I was going to ask Bill Green if he remembered the low 
coarse remark he made about me that night as I left the 
drug store with my paint, when he remarked that it was a 
pity to see so much good paint wasted. 

I arose the next morning about 3 o'clock and hurriedly 
prepared breakfast. I was so impatient to go to painting 
that I had little appetite for food, and after eating a light 
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breakfast I rushed out to the front steps where I had left 
my paint and hurriedly opened a bucket of it and poured 
my peacock coloring into it and after stirring it together 
I rolled up my sleeves and went to painting with a vim. 
The paint worked like a charm and if I could keep up the 
lick that I had started in at, I would finish painting it 
by noon. I had painted two sides as high up as I could 
reach, and yet it was not daylight. I thought it would be 
a good idea to finish it up as I went, so I rushed out to the 
woodpile and soon had a ladder rigged up out of a couple of 
long green poles and returned in a hurry to my painting. 

Just before going up on the ladder to begin painting the 
upper walls, I decided to inspect the painting that I had 
already done, as it was now daylight and I wanted to see 
if I had gotten my paint the proper shade of blue. The first 
thing that I observed was that the paint was too thin, 
for it was dripping off on the ground all along where I had 
been painting. I concluded that I had not stirred it suf- 
ficiently and began stirring it again, when I made a dis- 
covery that almost caused my heart to stand still — I dis- 
covered that my bucket was labeled TENNESSEE SOR- 
GHUM. 

Some of that crowd from the drug store, had slipped 
up to my house the night before and had substituted my 
two gallons of paint for two gallons of molasses. 

When I made the discovery that I had been painting 
my house with a cheap grade of molasses instead of the 
genuine article, the first thing that popped into my mind 
was to grab a gun and go forth and shoot the first man I met 
While these murderous thoughts were passing through my 
mind, I discovered my two buckets of paint in the fence 
corner where that cowardly bunch of hoodlums had left 
them. It was not sun up yet and I might yet have time to 
wash the molasses off the walls before any one discovered 
what I was doing; so I grabbed up the bucket of molasses 
that I had been painting with and threw it into the cistern 
and carried the other bucket into the house. I then rushed 
back with a bucket of water in one hand and my wife's 
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linen table cloth in the other, and began to scrub the walls 
with all my might. I was determined to get the molasses 
off before anyone came by or "bust" a blood vessel in the 
attempt. I was wet with sweat and was soaked in mo- 
lasses from the top of my derby hat down to the bottom 
of my feet; but thank heaven I had finished the job and 
no one would ever know that I had been painting my house 
with sorghum molasses. 

After I had got through scrubbing I threw my wife's 
table cloth into the cistern, opened up a bucket of paint and 
poured a can of paint coloring into it and after stirring it 
violently for a few seconds I began my painting over again 
with redoubled fury. 

The paint and color was just to my taste now and I was 
making the paint fly. I could still get through by night 
in time to go to the drug store and laugh at that old bunch 
of "hangers on" that I knew would be waiting for me 
there, for giving me the two gallons of syrup. I was go- 
ing to tell them that I saw them when they slipped up to 
my house that night with their sorghum, and saw them 
moye my paint out into the fence corner. I was now per- 
fectly happy and had about completed that portion of the 
walls that I had given a coat of sorghum and had gone 
out into the middle of the road to see how the 
paint showed up from a distance, when something happened 
that left me speechless — a blamed hog had got into the yard 
and rooted my paint over right before my eyes. I chunked 
the hog out of the yard and opened up my other bucket of 
paint and doped it with another can of paint coloring and 
went to painting again with all my might to make up for 
lost time. The first stroke I made with the brush caused 
the hair to stand straight up on my head — the paint was no 
longer a peacock blue, but a golden yellow; that infernal 
drug store crowd had also mixed my colorings. 

All on earth that kept me from staining my hands in 
human gore when I discovered the change in the complex- 
ion of my paint, was for the want of an opportunity. Oh 
how I craved to rush into that bunch of "bums" with a six 
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shooter in each hand and shoot them down in cold blood 
without a moments warning. I especially craved to kill Bill 
Green whom I knew had concocted the whole scheme. But 
there was but one thing for me to do and that was to go 
ahead and do the painting all over again and paint the 
house yellow instead of blue; so with a heavy heart and 
murder rankling in my bosom I began over. 

It was high noon when I finished covering up the last of 
my blue paint with bright yellow. I was very tired and 
went into the house and tried to wash the molasses and 
paint off of my face, but with very little success. I then 
ate dinner and after resting a while began painting again. 

By nature I am a cheerful man, of a sweet sunny dispo- 
sition and quick to recover from misfortunes over which I 
have no control and when I mounted the ladder to begin 
painting the upper walls and saw how much prettier the yel- 
low paint was than the blue, all feelings of hatred and re- 
venge vanished from my breast. I was just as anxious to 
see the boys at the drug store, as I had been when I 
discovered the change in the color of my paint, but 
how different was my desire to see them now. My 
first desire was to rush on to them with a couple 
of big six shooters and kill them in their tracks and then 
• stand over them with my two smoking revolvers held dra- 
matically aloft and see them welter in their gore; but now 
my only desire to see them was to thank them for chang- 
ing the color of my paint from blue to a bright yellow. I 
soon regained my buoyant spirits of the early morning and 
by the middle of the afternoon had completed the two up- 
per walls all except a strip right at the top. All that I 
needed now, in order to get through by night was 
another bucket of paint and I was working with all my 
might so as to make up for the time I would have to lose in 
going to the drug store after it. I now climbed onto the last 
round of the ladder and began painting, when something 
occurred that came in an ace of leaving my wife a widow. 
The ladder gave way and I fell to the ground on my back 
and the bucket of paint fell on my head and poured through 
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my whiskers, thence down my bosom and out at the ends of 
my pant legs. 

When I returned to consciousness it was almost sun 
down and the paint had dried on me and I was as stiff as a 
board. I hobbled into the house and got a case knife and 
prised the paint loose from my person, but in taking it from 
my beard I was not so successful as most of my whiskers 
were broken off with the paint. 

I am not only a cheerful man by nature but I am one 
of the most determined men when I once set my head to 
do a thing, that ever trod the earth. Most men would have 
thrown up the job after meeting wih so many drawbacks, 
but I was made of sterner stuff, and was determined to 
paint the house or die with the paint brush in my hand. Of 
course I was sorry that I had ever tackled the blame job and 
would have given everything I possessed if I had never be- 
gun it, but now that I had begun it, I would finish it or die 
in my tracks trying. 

After getting the paint off of my person as best I could, 
I changed clothes and limped up to the drug store to get 
another bucket of paint. It was just getting dafk when I 
limped into the drug store and I was in hopes that it was 
too early for any of that bunch of dead beats that I had 
found there the night before to be there. But the first fel- 
low I met was Bill Green who wanted to know how I was 
getting along with my painting. I told him that he and his 
crowd were not quite as smart as they thought they were 
and that I was much obliged to them for the two gallons of 
molasses they had brought me ; also that I was under many 
obligations to them for the yellow paint coloring as I had 
decided that night after going home, that I wanted a golden 
yellow instead of the blue, and by their bringing it to me 
saved me from having to go after it. Bill sure looked 
hacked when I told him how I had discovered the molasses 
and the yellow paint coloring the moment I laid my eyes 
on it that morning. Of course he denied knowing any- 
thing about it, but I informed him right on the spot that he 
was a liar and passed on to the rear of the drug store and 
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bought another bucket of paint and a can of yellow paint 
coloring. 

When I came back through the store I was greeted by 
three or four more of the dirty bunch that had come in 
while I was getting my paint. They started to halt me just 
as they had done the night before and question me about 
my painting, but I was determined not to be interviewed by 
them and drew my arm back, holding my can of paint col- 
oring in my hand and threatened to brain the first one of 
them that tried to stop me. They took me at my word and 
allowed me to pass without trying to detain me further. 

I was nearly dead that night when I got back home but 
was so anxious to get through painting that I opened the 
bucket of paint and stirred the yellow coloring in it, so as 
to be ready bright and early the next morning to go to 
work so that I could get through by ten o'clock, as I was 
expecting my wife home about that hour. I then sat the 
bucket on the kitchen steps and went to bed and was soon 
sound asleep. I awoke again the next morning about three 
o'clock and was so stiff that I could scarcely walk and aftex 
preparing a hurried breakfast I "hobbled" out of the house 
to where I had fallen off the ladder the evening before and 
after mending it I painfully and carefully ascended it and 
resumed operations where I had quit off so suddenly. 
It took me only about fifteen minutes to finish 
the narrow strip that was left on the wall; but one of 
the walls had a gable to it and to save my life I didn't know 
how to reach it. But while I was reflecting on how to get 
to it a happy thought struck me — I would get my wife's 
mop that she used for scrubbing the floor and go up on the 
ladder as high as I could and mop the paint on. I 
poured some paint into our bread tray and after pouring 
a lot of water into it to make it thin so it would spread well, 
I proceeded to daub the front gable to my entire satisfac- 
tion. I don't think I was more than five minutes in paint- 
ing that gable after I got everything ready, and by the time 
I got through I had gotten limber and was feeling fine. 

I now had the bouse half painted and if nothing further 
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happpened I would finish the job by the time my wife got 
home. I grabbed up my paint brush, seized my bucket of 
paint and rushed around to the other side of the house and 
began slashing it on at a fearful rate. Nothing oc- 
curred to interrupt me and by the first blush of rosy dawn 
I had completed the lower half of the remaining two walls. 
I was now ready for my ladder and rushed around to the 
front of the house after it, but remembering the accident 
of the evening before, spent about ten minutes in strength- 
ening its weakest parts. By the time I got through mend- 
ing the ladder it was broad day light and when I came 
around the corner of the house with it on my shoulder and 
glanced at the wall that I had just left off painting I saw a 
sight that caused me to stagger and fall with a crash with 
the ladder on top of me — I had been painting again with 
molasses. 

For several minutes I was so dazed that all I could 
do was to lay there on the ground with the ladder still on 
top of me and stare at the molasses covered wall and blink 
my eyes. But all at once the whole hideous truth dawned 
upon me — ^that low down drug store crowd headed by Bill 
Green had sneaked back to my house and had 
substituted my bucket of paint for a paint bucket full 
of molasses. I finally arose and began to search for my 
bucket of paint that they had removed to make place for 
the syrup, and found it in the weeds only a few 
steps away, the one desire uppermost in my mind 
now, was to get the molasses off the walls before 
there was anyone passing, dash the paint on as quickly 
as possible, and get a Winchester rifle and go forth 
and slay Bill Green and his dirty bunch as I came 
to them. When I discovered that they had left my paint I 
rushed into the house and got a bucket of water, snatched a 
sheet off the bed and rushed back and went to scrubbing 
the molasses off the walls just like I had done twenty-four 
hours previous. The sun was an hour high when I got the 
last of it scrubbed off, but the front gable had been 
painted also in syrup and I couldn't possibly get to 
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it to scrub it off. To make matters worse I had 
diluted the paint (molasses) to be used on the gable end, 
in order to make it thin so I could mop it on. The molasses 
and water had run all down the wall and was still dripping 
off on the ground. I got a long pole and tied some rags on 
the end of it and scrubbed the most of it off. 

I was tired out and was dripping with molasses from my 
eyebrows to my toes, but was still undaunted. If I had no 
further bad luck I could still get the painting done by noon, 
and probably be through by the time my wife would ar- 
rive. I seized the paint bucket and gave one long swipe 
with the brush and stood horrified at the result. That one 
swipe revealed the fact that my paint had changed its color 
back to a bright blue. Bill Green and his crowd had not 
only changed my paint for molasses but had changed the 
color of the paint. 

There are times in one's life when words lose their 
power to express one's thoughts. When I gazed upon that 
blue strip of paint that I had made with that single stroke 
of the brush, I realized as I never had before the weakness. 
of the English language and never attempted to express 
my feelings, but calmly walked into the house, pulled off 
my clothing and went to bed. 

My wife returned home from the country about three 
hours after I had gone to bed and found me sound asleep. 
She awoke me and asked what on earth I had been doing 
to our house, and I answered her: "Painting it. Madam, 
oainting it." I then turned over and went to sleep again. 




MY VISIT TO A GREAT ART GALLERY. 

HILE attending the great St. Louis Exposition I 
visited the Art Gallery. I saw more pictures 
there than I thought were in the whole world. 
There were all sorts and conditions of pictures 
on exhibition; some were not even finished I 
judged from the appearance, as they had no 
clothes on worth speaking of. In fact there seemed to be a 
lack of wearing apparel throughout the entire collection. 

When I stepped into the art gallery I had no more in- 
tention of buying a picture than I had of buying a chunk 
of the moon; but the sequel will show that I came in a 
gnat's bristle of buying a very costly work of art, and it 
was only through a combination of circumstances that kept 
me from buying. 

The painting in which I became so deeply absorbed was 
no better nor worse than many others that I saw there, but 
it was the price, or rather the great sacrifice in price, at 
which it was being offered that caught me. The painting 
represented a battle scene, where men were chopping one 
another to pieces with broadaxes, and there was blood and 
carnage scattered from one end to the other throughout the 
picture. 

But as I have said it was not so much the picture as 
the price that attracted me to it. 

While looking at it a gentleman wearing side burns and 
eye glasses with a chain attached, asked me if I were a 
lover of art and I told him that I was a perfect fool about 
it and was getting worse the older I got. I asked him what 
the picture was worth and he pointed to a card labeled 
"Marked down from $150,000 to $100,000." I felt like I 
ought to say something to the fellow after he had called 
my attention to the price, so I remarked in a 
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careless sort of way to him: "Do you suppose that is the 
least cent that will buy it?" He asked me if I were in 
the market for a fine work of art and I told him that I was 
always in the market when there was a bargain offered. I 
told him without the least bit of hesitation that I wouldn't 
give a cent over $69,000 for it and was not particular about 
giving even that. He said alright, I could have it and began 
to take it down from the wall, but I stopped him and told 
him not to be so derned fast, that I wanted to know more 
about it — why, when and where and by whom it was 
painted, and if he guaranteed the colors to be fast. He told 
me that the artist and owner was a young Russian, strug- 
gling with poverty, which was the only reason that he had 
accepted the price that I had offered him for it. He then 
gave me a phamphlet descriptive of the scene represented 
in the painting; but a large part of the phamphlet was de- 
voted to the artist's name. I still have the pamphlet and 
for the benefit of the reader will now proceed to copy it 
to-wit : 

"Sbklobshknoskinubjizskidooskilwentythreeski." 
I find the best way to pronounce this name is to put 
your head under water and blubber the alphabet back- 
ward. 

I asked the agent if he would hold the picture for me 
until I could go out and find Bill Stokes who had my purse 
in his hip pocket, and just as soon as I found him I would 
come right straight back and hand him over the money. I 
didn't wait to hear what he said but rushed out as fast as 
I could go to find Bill. It was at least an hour before I 
found him. I told him all about the picture and what a 
great sacrifice I had bought it at and asked his advice in 
the matter. Bill took the matter under serious considera- 
tion long enough to take a chew of tobacco, and made this 

characteristic reply: "Joe what in the h 1 do you want 

with that 'pictur?' You can't take it home in your tele- 
scope, for you have your other shirt and socks in it already, 
besides 'them' apples that you said you 'was' goen to take 
to ycr kids." I couldn't get around Bill's reasoning, so I 
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came home without buying the picture and had to be con- 
tent with the "God Bless Our Home" adornment that hung 
on the wall, and the one beautiful picture that was given 
us on our wedding night, representing a fat Jersey milk cow 
painted by one "Dewight" who also manufactured a 
well known brand of soda. 




SOME YOUTHFUL FORTUNES I HAVE MADE— IN 
MY MIND. 

HAVE come within an inch of making at least 
a dozen coUosal fortunes within the last thirty 
years, but first from one cause and then 
another, none of them have materialized up to 
the present writing. It is certainly a sad sight 
to see a great fortune slip through a fellow's 
fingers that he has been building up for a whole week. 

Some of the most gigantic fortunes I ever made — in 
my mind, was when I was but a mere youth. Take for in- 
stance the great fortune that Bob Walker and I made on pos 
sum and polecat hides in 76; neither of us was more than 
thirteen years old. We made this fortune late one Sunday 
evening out behind a thicket back of Bob's pa's field and in 
less than 36 hours after it was made, it was swept from 
the face of the earth. To save my life I can't see why 
things won't pan out in practice, like they do in theory. Now 
when Bob and I entered the f Ur and pelt industry we were 
very careful and conservative in all of our estimates and 
tried to be on the safe side all the way through. At that 
time prime possum hides were quoted at forty cents and 
XXX pole cat hides were freely quoted at $1.00 each and 
we roughly estimated that the number of possums in our 
county at 40,000, and the polecats at 20,000. But as I have 
just stated we wanted to be on the safe side, so we cut the 
prices twenty-five per cent on hides, and threw in 15,000 
possums and 7,000 polecats. Now in all seriousenss wasn't 
that a liberal cut? Just think of it, twenty-five per cent 
off from the market price of hides, and the possum and 
polecat population of our beloved county cut down to only 
38,000! 

But with all of these precautions and sate^u^x^l^ >Ctcta^Tw 
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around the enterprise, the firm of Sappington and Walker 
went down with a crash at the first rosy blush of dawn 36 
hours after it was launched. 

Bob and I were impatient to begin business and went 
forth wih our dogs on the following Monday night in 
search of varmints. The firm started out under the most 
favorable auspices, as we succeeded in catching and skin- 
ning six meek-eyed possums and four beautiful, highly 
scented polecats the very first night. Ah, what a proud 
moment that was in my young life that morning, when I 
came proudly marching home, just at the break of day 
with my part of the possum and polecat hides dangling from 
my belt. But, Oh, how sad to relate how that early dream 
of wealth was shattered when I reached the threshold of 
my father's house. It is awful to be driven from home, out 
into a cold and heartless world, and especially by one's own 
family. 

That morning when I came into the kitchen where mo- 
ther and my sisters were preparing breakfast, with my 
hides held proudly aloft, little did I know of the lack of 
sympathy they had for the enterprise that I had so recent- 
ly engaged in. They not only lacked in sympathy, but 
they lacked in kindness as well, for just as soon as I poked 
my head in at the door, they all with one accord grabbed 
their noses, and began to abuse me, and my sisters not only 
abused me, but chunked me out to the barn where father 
was feeding the stock. When he discovered me and my 
hides he quit feeding the stock all of a sudden, grabbed his 
nose with one hand and a blind bridle with the other and 
proceeded to whip me all over the lot. 

It has been thirty years since Bob and I went out of the 
hide business, but even now, on damp cloudy mornings I 
can detect the scent I got off of those polecats in A. D. 1876. 

I will now give another instance of an immense fortune 
I made by slight of hand, just a few months after the firm 
of Sappington and Walker had retired from business, which 
will serve to illustrate the great disparity that usually ex- 
ists between fact and fiction, or between a fortune carved 
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wholly out of hot air and one that is carved out by hand 
and lubricated by sweat. I refer to the fortune I made rais- 
ing cattle in the early spring of 77 one night just before 
going to bed. 

From the small beginning of one lone female cow and 
five cents worth of fools cap paper, I rose from obscurity, 
to the greatest living cow man or cow child that ever trod 
the earth. 

It would probably be more appropriate for the future 
historian to call the attention of the youth of our fair land 
to this wonderful achievement of mine; but for fear that 
said historian might be derelict in his duty and not give 
said youths the benefit of my sudden rise from "Poverty 
to Cattle King," I shall proceed to tell them myself just how 
I did it, and how any ambitious boy with a few sheets of 
blank paper and a lead pencil can in two or three hours, do 
the same thing. 

All that is necessary to become a cattle King by "proxy" 
is to have one live cow to begin with. Of course the youth 
would save much valuable ( ? ) time and lots of f iguers by 
commencing with a herd of live cows — say 100 head, but 
sure enough cows cost money, and but few "youths" have 
money to invest; so I would advise the boy who has a burn- 
desire to become a cattle king to do as I did — COMMENCE 
WITH BUT ONE COW. 

The first thing for a boy child to do who is seized with 
a burning desire to become the greatest Cattle King that 
ever lived, is to arm himself with a lead pencil and plenty 
od blank paper and steal off to some quiet nook, where his 
family can't bother him about chopping stove wood, or any 
other little chores that he might be called on to perform. I 
suggest this precaution on account of my own experience, 
as I was called upon the night I embarked in the cattel in- 
dustry to feed the hogs, bring in wood, and help shell three 
bushels of corn. I am quiet sure that if I had not been 
"pestered" so much that night, that my cow would have 
come under the wire, as the founder of that bunch of cattle, 
at least forty five minutes earlier than she did. 
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After the "yo^ith" has found a quiet hiding place he 
will then begin to raise cows. Of course it will seem slow 
at the start, as he has only one cow to start with, but he 
should not be discouraged as raising cattle on paper, and 
raising them on the grass are entirely two different propo- 
sitions and bear no relations to one another. There is one 
thing that I would have the ambitious youth to observe, 
throughout his calculation and that is not to figure on any 
of his cattle dying or being "steers." That was the only 
mistake I made with my cow, the night I bloomed into a 
wholesale cattle raiser, was in figuring a small part of her 
offspring to be "steers," and a few of them to be stricken 
by death. I could have saved at lease fifteen minutes of 
time by not considering anything so foolish as death or a he 
cow in their ranks. 

All that is now required of the youth is to keep account 
of his cow's insrease, and the increase in her increase and 
keep this up until he has all the cattle he wants. After ihe 
sixth year, the herd will begin to increase rapidly, at least 
mine did, and from then on it will keep the average "youth" 
extremely busy to keep account of the calves that will come 
tp cheer his drooping spirits. There is no limit to the num- 
ber of cattle one can own if he will persist in running his 
cow's family tree out into the unknown future. 

The last calculation I made on the night I went into the 
cattle business, my herd was increased by more than 25,- 
000 calves and if I had been allowed to pursue my cow's 
progeny for a few more generations, it would have taken 
an army of cow boys to have branded "them" calves. But 
as I said at the start there is no family resemblance be- 
tween fact and imagination for my cow that had been the 
proud founder of the great Sappington cattle ranch — ^the 
cow whose tribe had increased like the sands of the sea- 
shore, died a few nights after I made that famous calcu- 
lation, after becoming the mother of a tall wobbly bull calf. 

The very next summer after my Cow's death, which had 
closed my career as a stockman. Bob Walker, Burt Wilson 
and I went into the wholesale bone business. Bob came 
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over to my house one afternoon and told me of a scheme, 
whereby we could make a barrel of money in a very short 
time. He had just learned that bones were ready sale at 
$20 a ton delivered in town and wanted me to go into part- 
nership with him. It didn't take me two minutes to see 
that we could make an immense fortune by selling bones at 
that price, so I entered the partnership on the spot. Bob 
and I sat right down on the ground, after shaking hands 
in order to seal the partnership, and made a conservative 
estimate of the number of tons of available bones in our 
neighborhood, and after making all due allowance for the 
few scattering bones that we would probably overlook, we 
put the figures at a thousand tons. Now a thousand tons 
of bones at $20 a ton would net us $20,000. It almost un- 
nerved me to contemplate such an enormous sum of money 
and Bob was actually startled when I made the calculation 
and told me to my face that I had made a big mistake in 
my figures, but I finally convinced him that I was correct in 
my calculation to a cent. 

The next thing we did after the first joyous thrills 
caused from wealth suddenly acquired, had passed, was to 
figure how to get the bones to market. It was for the want 
of the proper transportation facilities that caused us to 
think of taking in Burt Wilson as a partner. We tried every 
way in the world to think of some scheme whereby we 
would not have to give the third boy $6,666.66 2-3 in order 
to complete our outfit, so as to get the bones to market. 
But Bob could furnish only Old Tom, an old horse that had 
been on the pension list for more than five years, on ac- 
count of being badly spavined, and having the heaves, and 
I could furnish nothing but an old wagon that father had 
not used for several years on account of both of its hind 
wheels being so badly dished; so there was nothing left 
for us to do but to go to Burt and make him a present of 
more than $6,000 just for the use of a little ticky mule that 
was not worth a cent over $17.25. Of course when we ex- 
plained it to Burt, he never hesitated a second about enter- 
ing the partnership, and if he had, he would have been the 
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biggest fool that ever lived, for that was more money than 
he and all of his kinfolks had owned, all put together for 
the last six hundred years. 

Now that we had all of our arrangements made for the 
transportation of bones, all that would be necessary would 
be to get them together. But we had to proceed with great 
caution and wait till after dark to begin active operations, 
as Bob and Burt were both afraid to ask their fathers' con- 
sent for the horse and mule, so we all decided to meet at 
Burt's house after dark and catch "Tony," the mule and go 
by Bob's house and get Tom and from there we would go 
to my house and get the old wagon in shape and be ready 
to start the next morning by day break. We decided that 
we would never come back home as we would have plenty 
of money after we had cashed our first lot of bones, but 
would buy a span of mules and a big red wagon and go 
from place to place and haul bones to market and stuff our 
* breeches" with money. 

Now in order to be free so we could work unhampered 
and get everything ready for an early start on the next 
morning we fell upon the following plan, to-wit: Bob 
went to Burt's mother and got her permission to let him go 
home with him and stay all night and I then went to Bob's 
house and begged his ma till she consented to let him go and 
stay all night with me, and then Bob went to my house and 
begged mother with tears in his eyes to let me go and stay 
all night with him, and poor mother finally consented and 
went and got my gown and made me take it under my arm 
to sleep in and also made me promise to wash my feet be- 
fore going to bed that night. 

So far everything worked like a charm and we were now 
free to work all night if we saw fit. We went down on the 
branch and stayed there till after dark, after which we 
went in search of Burt's mule, which we soon located by a 
cow bell that he was wearing. We tried to drive Tony 
quietly into the horse lot so we could catch him, but every- 
time he came to the open gate he would kick up his heels 
and break away from us and run back to the far side of 
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the pasture. We tried for three hours to drive him into the 
lot before we gave up the idea of catching him that way. 
We finally held a council of war and decided to take it turn 
about and run him down. I candidly believe that Tony 
was the longest winded mule that ever wore hair, for I am 
satisfied we ran him at least forty-five miles before 
we ran him down. It was probably 2 o'clock in the morn- 
ing when Tony gave up the struggle and allowed us to 
catch him. 

After catching him we put a collar on him that was at 
least 27 sizes too large for him, and some trace chain har- 
ness with cotton rope plow lines, and led him to Bob's house 
where we soon caught old Tom. After harnessing the old 
horse in a lot of harness that was as much too small for 
him as Tony's were too large for him, we led them over to 
our house and hitched them up to the old discarded wagon 
that had not turned a wheel nor been greased in five years 
and went in search of bones. 

When daylight came the next morning that team and 
wagon presented a scene both ludricous and pathetic. Old 
Tom was at least three feet taller than the mule and the 
hind wheels of the wagon lacked two feet and a half of 
tracking the front wheels. To add to our troubles Tony 
tried to jump every branch we crossed that was not more 
than fifteen feet wide, which caused him to break his hame 
strings time and again; and then old Tom had a way of 
choking down every time we started up a hill. 

After getting the wagon bed full of bones, Bob took a 
piece of charcoal and wrote in big capital letters on both 
sides of the wagon bed: 

BOANS FAR SAIL CHEAPE. 

We then struck out for town as fast as we could go, but 
we lost a great deal of time on account of Tony's insane 
desire to jump running water, thereby breaking his hame 
string and poor old Tom's choking spells. 

Unluckily for the enterprise the day we began business, 
was the Fourth of July and there was a picnic given in 
town. We came into the public road about four miles from 
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town, and up to the time we entered it, we had not met a 
single person, but on the way to town we wete overtaken 
by at least 95 per cent of all the people I had ever met 
since I was an infant. Every team that passed us got 
scared at our outfit and tried to run away. It was not only 
the looks of things that frightened the teams but the scent 
as well, as we had piled in a lot of half dried bones. 

We brought the passing throng to a standstill several 
times on account of old Tom's choking down on steep hill 
sides where they could not pass us. On such occasions 
we were recipients of much caustic criticism. We drove 
onto the public square that morning at about 10:30 and 
stayed on our wagon until eleven o'clock, thinking that 
some one would see our sign, "BOANS FAR SAIL 
CHEAPE," and would come out and buy them from us. A 
great many men and boys did come out and read the sign, 
and ask us a lot of fool questions such as: How old is the 
mule? Where are you boys from? What is the name of 
the firm? Is the mule and horse any kin? and a hundred 
other such senseless questions. 

While we were waiting for some one to buy our bones 
the band began to play on the corner of the square just a 
f evv steps from where we had halted. 

That must have been the first band that Tony ever 
heard, from the way he acted. The very first toot from it 
caused him to jump about seven feet straight up in the 
air and break his hame string over again. We all three 
grabbed him to keep him from getting away from us for 
we knew from experience how hard he wuold be to run 
down if he should get loose. 

Notwithstanding it was three boys against one small 
mule, we were not equal to the occasion as he proceeded to 
walk all over the square on his hind legs, while we held on 
to his neck a^id bridle, and to add to the noise of the band, 
during the struggle the clapper of his bell came loose. 
The mule would have gotten away from us if the band had 
not got through playing its first piece just when it did. We 
took advantage i nthe halt of the music and led the mule 
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in a trot to the far side of the square where he would not 
be frightened by it. 

After the band had left town for the picnic grounds, 
we led tony back to the wagon and hitched him up again by 
the side of old Tom. As no one had come out to buy bones, 
we decided to send one of our number in search of a buyer, 
and I was chosen for that position. 

The first place I went in search of a purchaser was in 
the Court House and a big fat fellow in the County Clerk's 
office sent me to the bank and told me to inquire for the 
president who was in the market for bones. I went im- 
mediately to the bank and found the president in his pri- 
vate office in conversation with several well dressed men. 
I told him that I had been sent to him to sell him a lot of 
bones I had for sale, but he was so busy that he wouldn't 
talk to me about them but told me to go and call for Dr. 
Smith, at a certain drug store, who was the best bone deal- 
er in town. Dr. Smith sent me to the livery stable to see 
a fellow that would buy my bones, but I was always sent 
. somewhere else. 

In the two hours that I was out trying to sell those 
bones, I was sent to a parsonage, a millinery establishment, 
three dry goods stores, a bank, a drug store, a livery stable, 
and a confectionery store. 

It was about two o'clock in the afternoon when Bob's 
father arrived in town in search of us. He made us get in 
the wagon and drive back toward home and after we had 
got out of town two miles he made us throw our bones out. 

That evening when I arrived home I slipped into the 
kitchen and ate ever3rthing I found cooked, after which I 
went into the family room. Just as soon as I entered the 
house my folks jumped on to me. They said I had dis- 
graced the family forever and proceeded to call me by 
every low down name they could think of. Thus ended 
another youthful dream of wealth and added another fail- 
ure to that long list that follows man from the cradle to 
the grave. 




THE FORTUNE I MADE— ALMOST BY SELLING FAM 
ILY RIGHTS TO A PATENT CHURN. 

Y chief success in getting in on the ground flooi 
of so many big money making schemes, is be- 
cause I have from my earliest childhood, been 
quick to act, whenever a good thing "bobbed 
up." The reader will doubtless recall how 
hastily Bob Walker and I entered into the pole- 
cat and possum hide industry back in the 70's, where there 
were thousands of dollars involved and later on how the 
firm of Sappington, Walker & Wilson, entered on the spur 
of the moment, into the bone business — a business where 
$20,000 was at stake. In fact, all the great fortunes that I 
have ever made, have been made as it were, in the twink- 
ling of an eye. I never could see the use of a fellow stand- 
in around with his mouth open and his hands crammed 
down in his "breeches" pockets afraid to act, when bar- 
gains in- fortunes were being offered at less than one cent 
on the dollar. 

I have made so many sudden fortunes since I became a 
husband and father, that I am at a loss to know where to 
begin. However, there is one great money-making scheme 
that I rushed into after I married, that is so replete in dra- 
matic situations, that I shall give it full right of way over 
all of my other fortune making experiences, notwithstand- 
ing it is by no means the first of the fortunes, I attempted 
10 make after my wife had wooed and won my young 
heart. 

The fortune referred to is the one I attempted to 
make out of a county right to the Acme Churn, the greatest 
labor-saving invention of the age — so the fellow said that 
was selling it. When I pushed my way through the crowd 
that was standing on the southeast corner of the Square 
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and came face to face with a well dressed stranger, of gen- 
tie demeanor with sideburns, who was quietly working the 
lever of a glass churn (The Acme worked with a lever) 
filled with water and saw how the flutter wheel sloshed the 
water into a pale white foam, it didn't take me thirty sec- 
onds to pronounce the churn a great success, and I knew he 
told the truth when the modestly stated to the crowd that 
had collected around him, that the "Acme" would churn 
butter in two minutes ; could be worked by a three-year-old 
child; that the flutter wheel made 107 revolutions per sec- 
ond ; that one agent had in one day sold 347 churns, netting 
him a clear profit of $7.33 on each churn, a total profit of 
$2,543.51 for one day's work, and that he had been offered 
by a great syndicate of Chicago $7,000,000 for all rights to 
the United States and Canada, but he had spurned the of- 
fer with contempt, as he wanted to give the people a chance 
to become rich by selling them county rights to his churn, 
but he wanted it distinctly understood that he would sell 
but one county to the purchaser. His idea was to give 
everyone an opportunity to buy a small chunk of territory, 
and when he halted for breath, I caught him by his coat 
sleeve and told him I wanted a county. You see I was 
afraid there was going to be a rush for "Acme" churn ter- 
ritory and I might fail to get any. However, I was in plenty 
of time for he gave me pick and choice of his unsold 
counties, among which were some of the most populous 
counties in North Texas, I finally settled upon a county 
that had a population of 60,000, the price of which was $175 
and it was dirt cheap, considering its population. I told Mr. 
K. Percival Johnson — ^that was the name the card bore of 
the gentleman I was negotiating with, that I thought his 
price reasonable and I could pay him $40 in cash and would 
give him our buggy horse and cow for the balance due him 
Mr. Johnson was one of the most liberal men I 
ever met, and told me that he would take my word 
for the value of the horse and cow and proceeded to give me 
a quit claim deed to the county, and had me to give him 
a bill of sale to a tall sorrell horse with three white feet. 
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seven years old, with a star in his face and valued at $100; 
also one dark brindle cow of an unknown age, minus one 
horn, likewise one eye, marked swallow fork and underbit 
in the left and over slope and under hack in the other ear 
and branded Z, I. P. on the side and valued at $35.00. 

I didn't feel just right about the extortionate prices I 
charged him for our livestock, as the horse was not worth 
a cent more than $75, while the old cow would have been 
dear at $15, but he seemed to be satisfied even after he 
had seen them and remarked that his motto was: "quick 
sales and small profits." 

Just as soon as the transaction had been made I seized 
my deed, and rushed off home to break the glad news, to 
my wife. I found her busily engaged with her housework 
and she seemed startled when I rushed up to her, holding 
my county right deed in my hand and began telling her as 
fast as I could talk that at last I had made a fortune by buy- 
ing a county right to a patent churn that had a flutter wheel 
that made 107 revolutions per second; that the name of the 
churn was the "Acme;" that it was the greatest labor sav- 
ing invention of the age; that a three-year-old child could 
slosh milk into butter with it in four minutes' time; that one 
agent had cleared $2,543,51 in one day; that a grasping 
syndicate in Chicago, had offered Mr. Johnson, the patentee, 
$7,000,000 in cold cash for his patent ; that Mr. Johnson had 
spurned his offer with righteous indignation, for the rea- 
son that he wanted to give the plain, common people an op- 
portunity to get rich by selling his churn direct to the con- 
sumer; that the county I had bought had 60,000 popula- 
tion, according to the last census; that statistics showed that 
there was one churn to every five persons in Texas, regard- 
less of age or sex, consequently the county I had bought 
was entitled to 12,000 churns, and if I should succeed in sell- 
ing 10,000 of them that it would net me $70,000; that the 
county had cost me but the $40 we had saved up since our 
marriage, and our horse and cow, and that just as soon as I 
could sell a couple of thousand churns that I was going 
to build her a fine house and keep at least three servants 
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and buy her a fine piano and lots of silk dresses and a — , 
but just then she swooned and would have fallen to the 
floor had I not caught her in my arms. 

For two days and nights my wife hovered between life 
and death, and it was only by the heroic work of three of 
the best physicians in our town and the gentle nursing and 
loving care of the best neighbors that ever lived, that her 
life was spared. I rarely left her bedside for a moment 
from the time she swooned until the doctors pronounced 
her out of danger, forty eight hours afterwards. She was 
delirious most of the time and talked a great deal. She 
seemed to think that she was living in a palace, amidst the 
most luxurious surroundings. She gave frequent orders to 
imaginary dressmakers, about the way she wanted her 
dresses made, and ordered the servants to keep the piano 
dusted and to look after the conservatory flowers. It would 
pierce my heart when she would call for me and ask if I 
had yet sold two thousand. Of course she meant the 
"Acme" churn, but luckily for me she never used the word 
churn a single time. 

Three days after she recovered I boarded the train with 
on "Acme" model churn under my arm, $7.50 in spot cash 
and a ticket for the seat of government of the county I had 
bought. I arrived at my destination without incident the 
next day at noon, and after eating a hasty lunch at the res- 
taurant, I filled my churn with water just like Mr. K, Per- 
cival Johnson had his filled, and went out on the street cor- 
ner and began to gently work the lever of my churn. I 
must have sat there and worked the lever for an hour be- 
fore a living soul halted to investigate my churn and ask 
me a question concerning it. Finally a tall, raw-boned fel- 
low halted and looked at it. I felt awfully proud that this 
fellow had come and I proceeded to tell him of all the won- 
ders it would perform and how a child could churn with it 
in four minutes and that the price was only $12.50. He 
seemed to be very much interested and asked me if I had 
ever given it a practical test with sure enough milk and I 
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replied that I had, hundreds of times. He said that he 
would see me later and walked away. 

In about ten minutes he came back with five more fel- 
lows, all of whom began to look my churn over. I be- 
came very much excited at the sight of these men, for I 
felt sure that I would sell at least three of them churns for 
their families, and began to tell them about the number of 
revolutions the splash whell made per second, and how a 
baby could chum with it in less than four minutes. When I 
spoke about the time in required the "Acme' 'to churn, one 
fellow in the crowd — I afterwards learned that he was a 
professional gambler, asked me if I would bet that I could 
churn with it in four minutes. I never thought about the 
fellow wanting to bet, so I told him without hesitation, that 
I would bet a thousand dollars that I could churn milk that 
was "turned' 'in four minutes. He took a check book 
out of his pocket and wrote a check on a bank of that town 
for a thousand dollars, payable to bearer, and asked me to 
select my own stake holder, that he had accepted my bet. I 
explained to him that I didn't have that much money with 
me as I had not expected to find a man crazy enough to 
make such a bet. He insisted that I name some amount that 
I would bet right at that time, and finally I told him that 
just to show him how easy I could have won his thousand 
dollars, that I would bet him $7.00. He insisted on my mak- 
ing it $25, but I told him that $7.00 would be enough to con- 
vince him of my claims for the "Acme" and that I had no 
desire to take his money on a dead sure thing. Seeing that 
I would not bet more than $7.00, he consented to my bet, 
and handed that amount to an old man in the crowd that 
everybody called "Uncle Jack," and requested that I go 
through a like preformance which I did with great alacrity. 
The truth is, I would have bet him a thousand dollars if I 
had had it, but I had only $7.25 left after getting my dinner. 
The next thing in order after we had put our money in the 
hands of the stake holder was to find a churning of milk 
that was turned. Some one volunteered to furnish the milk 
and it was but a few minutes until we had three or four 
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churnings to select from. The fellow I had bet with told me 
to select the milk myself, and I selected some that looked 
just right, and poured the water out of the "Acme," and 
filled it with milk. We went back to the rear of a grocery- 
store to make the test, and after finding someone who had 
a stop watch to time the churning, the fun began. The news 
of the bet had spread all over town and when the churning 
began, the city marshall had to make the crowd stand back 
in order to give me room to wofk the lever of my churn. To 
say that I worked that lever in a violent manner, is to ex- 
press it but mildly, as I was anxious to have the butter ar- 
rive ahead of time by at least a minute and a half, as it 
would be a big advertisement for the "Acme." The only 
stipulations in our bet was "butter in four minutes," and 
at the first appearance of that oily substance before the 
four minutes expired would decide the bet in my favor. I 
pulled off my coat, rolled up my sleeves and stood ready for 
the fray and when the word "go," was given, I "lit" in with 
all my might to working the handle of that churn. That 
was the first time in my life that I ever realized what a 
paltry insignificant thing a minute of time was, for it seem- 
ed to me that the time keeper called one about every ten 
seconds after I began to pump on that churn. The last min- 
ute was called out amidst the greatest tumult, and two 
strong men grasped me by the arms that I might not go over 
the four minutes, and I suppose it was a good thing they did, 
for I was going so fast when the fourth minute was called 
out that it would have taken me another minute to have 
slowed down. Uncle Jack, the stake holder came forward 
(we had left the whole thing to him) and unscrewed the 
top of the "Acme," and began to search for butter. I could 
feel the hair rising on my head ( I had hair in those days) 
when he began to stir around in that foaming seathing milk 
for evidence of butter. "Uncle Jack" seemed to have been 
a fair-minded man, for after he had searched in vain for 
the slightest signs of butter, he took the churn to the back 
door where the light was good and searched again before 
giving out his decision. His decision fell like a pall upon 
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my heart, and there amidst the yells and derisive laughter 
of that crowd I remembered that I was more than 200 miles 
from home, with only a silver quarter in my pocket and a 
total stranger to every man in the town. I picked up my 
churn and staggered out to the street, too dazed to care for 
the laughing, jerring mob that had surrounded me. A few 
minutes after I had lost my $7.00, "Uncle Jade," the stake 
holder, came to where I was leaning against a post, and told 
me that he felt sorry for me and that the boys ought not 
to have taken my money, since they knew that the churn 
would not churn butter. I got up enough courage to ask 
him how came them to know that it would not churn milk 
into butter, and he replied: "Why, son, they have won 
from $5.00 to $25.00 off of the five or six strangers who 
have been here in the past two years with that old churn, 
and if you had known it, they would have given you an 
hour in that bet, just as quickly as they gave you the four 
minutes. I have seen with my own eyes, five able bodied 
men take it turn about for an hour working the lever of that 
churn trying to make butter out of well "turned" milk and 
absolutely fail. No son, your churn will not churn butter, 
and I would advise you to throw it away, and try to make 
an honest living some other way." 

Late that afternoon I drove out with a farmer with long 
red whiskers, whom I had hired to, to work on the farm 
at "six bits" a day and board. It rained a great deal after 
I began working for this farmer, and it was four weeks be- 
fore I had saved up enough money to get back home. The 
morning the red whiskered farmer drove me into town to 
take the train for home, I presented a grotesque appearance. 
I was wearing a Prince Albert coat, derby hat and a pair of 
plow shoes; my patent leather shoes that I had on when I 
went to work on the farm came to pieces and I had to get 
the farmer to buy me a dollar and a quarter pair of buckle 
plow shoes, and to add to my picturesque appearance I had 
sunburned to a dark mahogany brown and had not shaved 
for more than three weeks. I had the farmer to drive me by 
the station, where I bid him an affectionate good-bye. My 
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idea for stopping off at the station two hours before the 
train was due to arrive, was because I did not wish to go 
into town, where I was liable to meet that bunch of fel- 
lows, who would recognize me as the man who had lost the 
$7.00 on the "Acme" churn. I had not written my wife a 
word since I left home, as I wanted her to mourn me as one 
who was dead, so that when I did get back home she would 
be so proud that I was still living that she would not abuse 
me for my failure in the patent churn business. I think the 
proudest moment of my life was that day when I boarded 
the cars with a through ticket nestling in the inside pocket 
of my P. A. coat for home. But it seemed that fate had not 
got through monkeying with me, and when I got off at a 
station to change cars, some sixty or eighty miles from the 
town I started from, I found that the train I was to take was 
two hours late. I strolled up in town in order to pass away 
the time until the train arrived and while I was walking 
around the square I saw a crowd of men collected in front 
of a store, and went to where they were to see what the at- 
traction was. I pushed my way through the crowd and 
once more stood face to face with K. Percival Johnson! He 
was gently working the lever on the "Acme" and had ar- 
rived at that part of his story where he had refused 
$7,000,000 for his patent. Instantly the warrior blood of my 
ancestors asserted itself and there was no power in the 
heavens above or the earth below, that could in that su- 
preme moment have kept me from springing at K. Percival 
Johnson's throat. I took him completely by surprise and 
before he had time to think I had clutched his throat with 
one hand and yanked out a handful of sideburns with 
the other, R-r-re-v-e-n-g-e, r-r-r-e-v-e-n-g-e, seemed to 
cry out from my innermost being. Oh, how I rejoiced when 
I heard his whiskers tear and rip as I pulled them out by 
their roots. In his efforts to free himself from me he got 
one of his fingers in my mouth, and it took two policemen 
and a deputy sheriff to choke me loose from it. I don't 
suppose that K. P. Johnson was in my deadly embrace ex- 
ceeding two minutes, but in that brief timeV^Vi^V ^X.'V^'^^*^ 
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85 per cent of his whiskers, had a finger chewed almost off, 
his nose broken in two places and both eyes closed. When 
the policemen pulled me loose from him, they hurried me 
off to the lock up, where in default of bond I remained all 
night. The next morning I was brought before the mayor 
on the charge of assault. He asked me if I had employed 
counsel for my defense and I told him that I desired none, 
but if permitted would make a statement to the court at the 
proper time. The mayor asked if the plaintiff was on hand, 
and on being informed that he was, ordered him brought in. 
I shall never forget the appearance of Mr. K. Percival John- 
son, when a policeman came leading him into court; both 
of his eyes were closed, his nose turned up at the end; he 
had a few straggling whiskers scattered about over his face, 
and his finger wrapped up in a bandage. He took the stand, 
and after being duly sworn, stated among other things, that 
his name was Johnson ; that he was a stranger in the town, 
having just arrived the day before; that he was introduc- 
ing a patent device; that his home was in Kansas and that 
he was not aware that he had an enemy on earth until he 
was so rudely assaulted the day before. When asked by 
the City Attorney if he had ever met me before, he solemn- 
ly asserted that he had never laid his eyes on me until T 
had jumped on him the day previous. After he got through 
testifying the mayor said if I still desired to make a state- 
ment that I could do so under oath, and after being duly 
sworn, I stated briefly my first introduction to Mr. K. Per- 
cival Johnson and how he had sold me a county right to the 
"Acme" churn and about the Chicago syndicate offering 
him $7,000,000 for his patent, and how one man had cleared 
more than $2,000 in one day selling the "Acme" churn, and 
how I had given up $40, my horse and cow through these 
tales, and finally how I had torn myself from my wife and 
baby and had thrown up an $8.50 a week job, and pulled 
out with my churn and $7.50 to the county that I had 
bought from this man who was sailing under the name of 
K. Percival Johnson (At this juncture I pulled out my deed 
3nd passed it over to the court) and how on my arrival at 
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the county seat of my county, I had lost all my money but 
a quarter on a wager that the "Acme" would churn butter 
in four minutes, and about this same man Johnson having 
sold my county to six other parties and how the "Acme" 
churn had been tested and proved to be absolutely worth- 
less. I told of my experience on the farm in order to get 
enough money to come home on, and finally by mere chance 
how I had met the plaintiff and how at the sight of him I 
could not restrain myself. Mr. Johnson fairly winced dur- 
ing my story, for he soon saw that what I said was having 
its effect on the court and before I got through he left the 
room. The mayor asked me how I was fixed financially, 
and I pulled out $1.75 and showed him, and told him that 
was all the money I had. 

He then told me that he would withhold his decision 
and for me to go on home and sometime when he had 
nothing else to do, he would sum up my case and let me 
know what the fine was. 

That has been fifteen years ago and I have never 
learned whether the mayor of that town has had time to 
sum up the evidence in a case tried, wherein the defendant, 
Joe Sappington, broke the nose, "chawed" the finger, and 
ripped the whiskers off of one K. Percival Johnson. 

The next day when I arrived in my native town, no one 
recognized me on account of my fierce red whiskers, and 
the battered condition of my derby. Strange to say, my 
wife was the first one to recognize me and came running to 
meet me and threw herself into my arms, dramatically ex- 
claiming, "My husband! My husband! My long-lost 
husband. 




A DISCOURSE ON BALD HEADS. 

LD Mother Nature is very generous to her child- 
ren in most all things and if they will come to 
her in time and in the right spirit, she stands 
ready and willing to bind up their wounds and 
soothe their sorrows. But there is one thing 
that nature will not do, nor never has done for 
any living man and that is to give him a second coat of 
hair for his head. Nature says to the man who comes to 
her begging for a few cunces of hair for a bald head : "Dear 
sir, you had just as well ask me to change your sex as to 
ask me to restore the hair on that bald head of yours. There 
are some things that I have in abundance and will lavish 
upon my children when they come and ask for it, but when 
it comes to hair, our stock is limited, and we give no man, 
let him be prince or peasant, a second consignment." 

The supply of human head vegetation has never been 
equal to the demand and unless there is some substitute 
found to take its place, I am afraid the shortage will last 
till Gabriel toots his horn and proclaims that time is no 
more. The Bible says that the hairs of our heads are num- 
bered, which goes to show that head hair has always been 
a scarce article. 

When it comes to the hair on a fellow's head, or his 
whiskers Nature never changes her plans, for if she could 
have been coaxed into changing her plans. Bob Walker and 
I would have had flowing beards when we were but 15 
years old. It was in the spring of 1879, while chopping 
cotton that Bob and I decided to quit farming and make 
highway robbers, and in order to disguise ourselves and 
shroud our identity in deepest mystery, we decided to grow 
a big firece beard, and a long keen set of drooping mous- 
tache. Luckily for us. Bob had an advertisement of a firm 
jn Newark, N. J., that sold a whisker medicine that was 
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guaranteed to grow beard on the smoothest face, in the 
short space of twelve hours and in proof of its claim it gave 
two portraits of a youth who was about fifteen years old, ta- 
ken "before" and "after" using. The "before using" picture 
showed a beardless boy with a kindly smile, and the "after 
using" photo showed a man with a long tapering moustache 
with whiskers coming to his knees, that gave him the ap- 
pearance of the King of Clubs. The name of the stuff was 
"Magic Hair Grower," and the price of it was within the 
reach of all, as a trial order cost but a quarter of a dollar, 
which was sufficient to grow whiskers a foot long. Bob and 
I decided right on the spot that we would invest a quarter 
each in whiskers, and mailed the Magic Hair Grower Com- 
pany fifty cents in postage stamps, that same day. In 
order to rush up things at whiskers headquarters, we wrote 
on the envelope, "in haist," in three different places. It 
did seem that our whisker juice would never come, and we 
got very impatient about it, as we were anxious to go to rob 
bing, and it was not safe to go forth without our whiskers, 
as we might be recognized. It was three weeks to a day 
when the stuff arrived, and if we had forgotten to put the 
words, "in haist," on the envelope, there is no telling how 
long it would have been in coming. Our whisker elixir 
came to the postoffice late one Saturday afternoon, ad- 
dressed to Sappington & Walker, and Bob being at the post- 
office when it came, he took charge of it and came imme- 
diately to where I was chopping cotton with it. We met by 
agreement early the next morning down on the creek, back 
of Bob's house in order that we might have the whole day 
to grow whiskers, so we could strike out bright and early 
Monday morning and begin robbing people. 

That whisker fluid must have lost its strength on the 
road, for Bob and I smeared the stuff all over our faces 
and kept them smeared the live long day, but when dark 
came, not a single whisker had appeared on either of our 
faces to gladden the eye. I believe the stuff was poison for 
along late that afternoon, we got so hungry that we licked 
some of it off our lips and it made both, ot u"& €\0«.* 
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But I started out to write about bald heads and not 
whiskers, and if the reader will pardon me for the digres- 
sion, I will return to the original subject. 

Just why the average male American citizen, had rather 
lose a leg, or one of his wife's near relatives, than to lose 
the hair from off his head is one of the unsolved mysteries, 
since to be bald places him in company with the illustrious 
of all ages. Julius Ceasar, Diogones, Cicero and most of the 
Roman Senators were bald; so were Peter and Paul, and I 
have just learned that Vice President Fairbanks and Carrie 
Nation's heads are becoming rapidly bald. At one time I 
had a plain, ordinary head, covered with a cheap grade of 
dark brown hair, with nothing to distinguish me from the 
most ordinary citizen. However, it took me about ten 
years to decide that I wanted my head to resemble Caesar, 
et al & Co's. Before coming to this decision I rubbed my 
head in a most violent manner with various and sundry 
remedies, recommended by my friends, all of which were 
never known to fail to grow hair. At the urgent request of 
my friends I have rubbed and soaked my head in alcohol. 
Prickly Ash Bitters, Mother's Friend, Castor Oil, Peruna, 
Axle Grease and Cod Liver Oil. I have had my friends to 
recommend to me internal remedies to keep my hair from 
falling out, and I have taken Tutt's Pills, Black Draught and 
Smith's Chill Tonic, in an effort to save it. 

But if a fellow is in a hurry to get bald,and does not wish 
to lose his hair by the slow but sure remedies of his friends, 
I would advise him to use any of the forty hair restorers 
to be had at all druggists, and if he will follow directions 
tor a few weeks, he will be troubled with no more hair and 
will be prepared to write the proprietor of the hair extermi- 
nator, that he has been monkeying with a testimonial sim- 
ilar to the one I once wrote to the proprietor of a hair lifter. 
That testimonial read something like this : 
Lightning Hair Restorer Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen — I have been using your Hair Restorer for 
about ten days and most cheerfully recommend it to any- 
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one desiring to become totally, permanently, prematurely 
and everlastingly bald. I think you are entirely too modest 
in your claims for your hair tonic,as I have found by a prac- 
tical test that it will do many things that you are as silent 
upon as the grave. Your Hair Restorer will not only re- 
move the hair from the head, but it will kill red ants, bed 
bugs, and will take a corn off your toe, liver spots off your 
cheek, grease spots off your Sunday "breeches" and If 
taken internally will tone up your system, limber up a 
stiff back and quiet your nerves. I also find that it is a 
splendid disinfectant and I am now using it to subdue and 
tone down the scent of an adult polecat that I slew unaided, 
with my own hands out at our hen house a few nights since. 
To all parties of my own sex (male) who are suffering 
from too much hair and whose systems are run down, I 
heartily recommend your Hair Restorer. You have my per- 
mission to publish this testimonial. If you want to publish 
my photo, please send stamp to pay postage. 

Gratefully yours, 

JOE SAPPINGTON. 

1 once had a horse doctor to give me an internal remedy 
for my hair, that did me more good than anything I ever 
tried and if I had begun taking it in time, I might today 
have a heavy coat of hair all over my head. But alas! I 
never got onto this remedy until my hair was too far gone 
for recovery. But I feel that it is my duty to give this 
lemedy to my countrymen whose heads are becoming bald, 
that they may begin in time and save their heads before 
it is everlastingly too late. The following is the formula, as 
was given me by John Sykes, the horse doctor: 

2 qt. spiritfrumenti. 

1 pt. Aqua pura. 

2 oz. brown sugar. 

1-2 ounce lemon juice. 

Put the above ingredients in a vessel — jug preferred, 
shake well and take a wine glass full before each meal and 
every two hours afterward until the hair begins to grow. All 
of the above ingredients except the spvivX. tT\)LTCiffa>C\ ^'wv\i^ 
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had at any drug store or grocery store. The spirit f rumen- 
ti being an extremely rare drug, is sometimes hard to pro- 
cure in villages, but it can be had at a dollar a quart from 
most all of the larger towns. When I began using this 
remedy there was considerable "spirit frumenti" kept in 
the village where I dwelled and I had no trouble in getting 
all of the ingredients of the formula, but from some cause 
most all of the villages and even some of the larger towns of 
Texas have quit handling spirit frumenti, and there is some 
talk just now that in a few years, it will not be handled 
by anyone in this state; so any of my friends who wish to 
try this remedy had better get all of the spirit frumenti 
that they may need, before it is too hard to procure. I 
used at least five gallons of this remedy before I found out 
that the hair on my head was too far gone for all human 
aid. My wife discovered that the remedy was not perform- 
inf the function for which I was taking it, before I did — in 
fact, she was the chief cause of my abandoning the remedy, 
and in order to discourage me in its further use she took the 
last gallon of the prescription, I ever had filled and poured 
it out on the ground right before my eyes and forbid me 
ever bringing any more of my hair lotion on the place. 

My friends have always manifested more interest in 
my head than I have myself, and are still recommending 
remedies that were never known to fail to sprout hair. I 
don't object to them trying their remedies on my head, as 
long as they do so at their own expense and do no t disfig- 
ure my head. Just a few years ago, some enthusiastic 
friend of mine, sailing under a nom de plum, decided to 
make hair grow on my head by electricity and wired me 
a 137 word recipe on how to grow hair on a bald head of 
twenty years standing. This message came from Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, collect, and cost me $3.75, and if I ever learn 
who the low down assassin was that sent it there is going 
to be blood shed. 

On another occasion a few weeks after I received that 
telegram I was called out of bed to our front gate at mid- 
/7j^ht, during a cold rain, by some low-down horse thief. 
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whose identity was hidden from me by the mantle of dark- 
ness, just to be told in a loud, coarse manner to soak my 
six and three quarter cocoanut in salt water and get a cow 
to lick it if I wanted the hair to grow back on it; he then 
fled, leaving me to my own thoughts, clothed only in my 
night shirt and Pleutonian darkness. 

As I have before stated, I don't care for my friends and 
the public in general, practicing on my head, as long as 
they do so free of charge and will not disfigure it, but the 
very next man that tries to make capital and sport of it 
has got to apologize to me or fight; and the next fellow that 
steps up to me and puts his cold, clammy hand on the bald 
spot of my dome of thought and gets off that old, moth- 
eaten gag about painting a spider on it, in order to scare off 
the flies, I propose to land on his jaw with all my might. 
My wife is also getting tired of people making remarks 
about my head. A hint to the wise is sufficient. 



SOME CATS I HAVE MET. 



HAVE owned many cats in my life — some of 
these cats were won by conquest, some were 
wooed and won to my side by my gentle loving 
.■I ■■ » i| nature, while the majority of them were be- 
\^fa/ stowed upon me by the sackful at the dark 
_ y^ I hours of the night by my neighbors. It is re- 
markable how generous one's neighbors can be when it 
comes to giving away cats. 

One of the meanest tricks I ever had played on me was 
played by a "yaller" eyed cuss, who posed as my friend 
during the day and loaded up my front yard with cats at 
the dark hours of night, and it was by the merest accident 
that I caught on to his base trick. It came about in this 
way: One night while at supper, my wife informed me 
that we had about seventeen cats and half grown kittens, 
more than we had any immediate use for, and asked me to 
quietly convey a sackful of them, after dark, to the outer 
edge of town. We succeeded in rounding up about fifty 
pounds of cats and kittnes, which we put in an oat sack, 
and under the cover of darkness I went forth to gladden 
the hearts of those who had no cats. I had not proceeded 
very far before a happy idea struck me, and I decided to at 
once put this idea into practical operation, and immediately 
changing my course, I made a bee line for the house of the 
"yaller" eyed friend referred to. I poured the contents of 
the sack out into the corner of my friend's yard, threw the 
sack on his porch and squalled out "CATS," and then ran 
for home as hard as I could go. The mistake I made was 
in leaving the oat sack, as it bore this legend, covering half 
of its surface, "Joe Sap, due $4.00. Pay for these oats be- 
fore ordering more." It seems that when I threw the sack 
on his porch and yelled "CATS," it cauesd our neighbor to 
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come out onto his front porch and investigate, and I have 
a theory, backed up by subsequent events, that he found the 
sack where I had thrown it, heard the crying of my cats in 
his yard, examined the sack by lamplight, found my name 
engraved thereon, jumped at conclusions and decided that I 
was wholly responsible for all of the disturbance that had 
been made. 

When I returned I told my wife that I had given the 
cats to a family that were moving out west, and that they 
had proimsed to drop them forty miles from our house. 

It was 2 a. m., of the same night, that I received the 
awfulest fright I ever had. We were awakened by some 
one screaming "cats, cats, cats," right at our window and 
at the same time it seemed that every cat in tha town was 
squalling at our door. I begged my wife to go to the door 
and see what it all meant; that I would gladly go myself 
but I had a terrible chill and could not stand on my feet. 
It is with sadness that I have to relate that the wife of my 
bosom actually refused to obey me — called me a coward 
and said that I had no chill, but was "just scared." 

The squalling of these cats finally aroused one of our 
near neighbors who dressed and came out to our front gate 
and called me to the window and asked me what on earth 
ailed "them" cats. I then went out onto our porch and there 
found a big tow sack full of squirming, wriggling, squalling 
cats. I never knew the exact number that were in the sack 
as the most of the big ones got away, but I found all of our 
own cats, and about nineteen baby cats that were total 
strangers to me, and received back my own sack with my 
name on it. 

I have never had any use for that man from that day to 
this, and if I should ever find him in a mud hole up to his 
eyes, instead of assisting him out, I would beat him on the 
top of 'his head with a club until he was dead. 

All well regulated cats have fits. When I was a small 
boy I had the champion fit cat in the neighborhood, as I 
have known my cat to throw nine well defined fits in the 
short space of two hours. I won a brass x\vl% ^xA ^\si^ ^VV ^^ 
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two-horse wagon from a long necked boy of my own age 
on a wager that my cat could beat his cat having fits in the 
space of thirty minutes. My cat won in a walk as it had 
three hard fits and two spasms in the time allotted while 
the other boy's cat had only one well defined fit and a small 
spasm during the same period. 

I was once chased by a ghost cat that was at least six- 
teen and a half hands high with its hat off and tore the tail 
cff a good Prince Albert coat by getting said coat tail tan- 
gled up in five or six barbed wire fences, that tried to stay 
my progress while being chased by said "ha'nted" cat. The 
map of the world might have been changed if this cat-ghost 
had not interfered with my plans on that particular night, 
as I was on my way to my "lady-love's" house to offer her 
my heart, hand and a $1.50 gold filled ring in exchange for 
her love and a milk cow that she would inherit from her 
father's estate. She afterwards married a bow-legged, sore- 
eyed populist, who finally became the manager of a sor- 
ghum mill, and the father of thirteen interesting children. 

The Bible says it is more blessed to give than to receive; 
this may refer to the giving of cats, as I have frequently 
noticed that the party receiving a large consignment of cats 
from their friends at the dead hours of night never look 
very cheerful over it. 

No one, now beholding my benevolent face, while en- 
gaged in the peaceful vocations of life, such as digging fish 
bait for the market, washing dishes and teaching a brood 
of motherless chicks to scratch for bugs and little worms, 
could be made to believe that I had ever been accused of 
murder. Nevertheless, I was accused of being a midnight 
assassin by the wife of my same bosom. 

She boldly accused me of murdering a long-legged, 
brindle Tom cat by the name of Cleveland, that was owned 
jointly by her and the doctor's wife, who lived just across 
the fence from us. 

While Cleveland and I were deadly enemies, yet I never 
sought his life by any unfair means, and I never threw out 
baby's cradle at him but once in my life, and that was when 
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he was making off with the only piece of bacon we had on 
earth. Cleveland seemed to be in perfect health on the day 
before his death — ^was having his fits perfectly regular and 
seemed to be enjoying life and the cream off our milk to 
the fullest extent. But alas! how little did we know of the 
deadly diseases that were sapping the life of Cleveland 
and preparing him for a real dead cat on short notice. 

I had just finished splitting up a plank from our back 
gallery to cook breakfast with, when the doctor's wife came 
to the fence and told my wife that they had just found 
Cleveland stark dead in their back yard. We went imme- 
diately to the scene, and sure enough there lay Cleveland 
cold and stiff in death's embrace, with glazed eyes, and his 
tail pointing in a southwest direction. The doctor and I 
tried to console our wives by pointing out to them how 
much better it was for Cleveland to be snatched off than 
for either of us. My wife called me a midnight assassin, 
and said my hands were stained in Cleveland's blood. She 
said that I had always been cruel to the poor cat and had 
threatened his life more than once. The doctor's wife said 
her husband was just as guilty as I was, and that he had 
thrown chairs, the family Bible and the hall rack at the cat 
on several occasions, besides cursing him, and swearing that 
either he or the cat, would have to leave the place. I have 
never yet had the courage to tell my wife just what caused 
Cleveland's death. Today I am a catless man, without a 
cat to cheer me along life's rugged road; but I am perfectly 
resigned to my fate, and am willing to live the remainder 
of my life in a purely catless condition, and if anybody 
happens to have more cats than they need, why, just give 
them to someone who is short on cats. 




THE MOVING HABIT. 

HERE is an old saying that "three moves are 
equal to a burn." If that be true, then the Sap- 
pington family, of which I have the honor of 
being the head, have been burned out of house 
and home about twenty-five times within the 
last fifteen years. 

I don't move just for the pleasure of moving; its purely 
a matter of business with me, and if I could have my own 
way about it, I would never move. I am an easy man to 
please with a house or a neighborhood and readily become 
attached to my neighbors and surroundings, so I want the 
public to understand that I am not to blame for moving. 

No wonder I can't accumulate any property; who could 
and have as many fires in their family as I have in the last 
fifteen years? 

My wife says it is a sorry man that will always be mov- 
inng his family from place to place; that shows what little 
she knows of business matters, or how to settle a rent bill 
of several months standing. I suffer just as much as any 
member of my family from moving, but I am perfectly calm 
in sorrow and never give way to my feelings like they do. 

During our moving career we have occupied for a short 
time every kind of a dwelling, from a two story mansion 
containing sixteen rooms, three halls an attic and a servant 
house and renting for $75 a month, down to a one room cot- 
tage, without a window and renting for $2.25 a month in ad- 
vance. We once moved into a house that had so much room 
that we put all of our furniture except the cook stove in the 
hall, and we were not crowded for room either. 

The most moving we ever did in a given length of time 
was nine years ago when we moved into three different 
houses in one day, before we could find a ndghborhood we 
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liked and a landlord that didn't demand his rent in advance. 

But as I said at the start, moving is a disagreeable thing 
to do, and I have about made up my mind to quit it, even if 
my wife has to sell her sewing machine or feather bed to 
pay the rent. 

Moving is not only annoying and expensive, but it is in- 
jurious to the health. Our family physician made a post 
mortem examination of me about three months ago just 
after we had moved and discovered that my spine was six 
inches out of plumb. He said it was doubtless caused from 
lifting. 

The wear and tear on furniture from constant moving is 
somthing awful. Of all the furniture we had when we began 
moving fifteen years ago, all we have to show for it to- 
day is a Seth Thomas clock with the minute hand and both 
weights gone, a $3.50 pine bedstead with the head board 
stove in, and a $7.50 cook stove minus three legs and one 
of its doors. 

I would have been living today a happy and contented 
man at the identical place we moved to, after leaving my 
mother-in-law, had the landlord not been of those cold, 
callous, calculating, contemptible cusses, who demanded 
his rent when it was due; but I being of a high strung 
impetuous nature and as proud as Lucifer and not having at 
hand the three months back rent I moved. 

Of all the landlords I have dealt with, not one of them 
can truthfully say that I ever did him any personal violence. 
The opportunities for altercations with them were not lack- 
ing, as I have had many urgent requests from them to 
fight, pay rent or move, and I invariably moved. 

One of the meanest and most persistent cusses I ever 
knew, was a fellow I once rented a house from. I firmly 
believe that he could have collected rent from a Digger 
Indian. He once called me out to the front gate during a 
hail storm and dunned me for rent. And on another occa- 
sion, while I was acting as one of the pall bearers for his 
mother-in-law, he took me to one side just before the pro- 
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cession started for the grave yard and asked me how I was 
hooked up for rent money. 

While renting his house I attended a revival meeting 
that was in progress in my town, and one night the preach- 
er, after a very able sermon, called on those who desired 
to live better lives to come forward and give him their 
hands, and I was one among the first to respond to the 
invitation, but before I could get back to my seat this 
grasping cuss had dunned me five times for back rent. 

I honestly believe if we both had died, while I was 
owing him rent, and by chance had met him on the golden 
streets of the New Jerusalem, that my first greeting from 
him would have been, "How are you hooked up for rent 
money. Sap?" 

I have not only had trouble with landlords over back 
rent, but I have had trouble with freighters as well. It 
makes me shudder now every time I think how nearly 
I came to shedding a certain freighterr's blood, and all 
over a puny dollar at that. The circumstances leading up 
to what came in an inch of being a tragedy, were as fol- 
lows: It was seven years ago last March when I decided 
to move, as I had become dissatisfied with the landlord 
and his house, that I hired a big heavy jawed freighter 
to move us and promised him a dollar for the service, which 
was a good price as we had nothing like a wagon load of 
stuff to move. After he had moved us he demanded his 
money. I told him I would pay him bright and early the 
next morning; but he was an obstinate, headstrong man 
with a violent temper and would not listen to reason, and 
told me in a loud harsh manner that if I didn't pay him 
the dollar, that he would take it out of my hide, and just to 
keep from staining my hands in human gore, I settled with 
him by giving him a couple of quilts. My wife said that 
no one but a coward would settle a debt with his wife's 
bed clothes; but I say it would have been better for me 
to have given him every quilt my wife owned, than to have 
stained my hands in human blood. 

Yes, indeed, I am tired of moving. I am tired receiv- 
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ing proclamations, ultimatums, protocols, and other legal 
documents, asking me to vacate in ten days or have our 
furniture thrown out in the street by the sheriff, and if 
my family will rustle the rent hereafter, I'll never move 
again. 




THE OLD SQUARE DANCE. 

HE old time country dance is about to vanish 
from the face of the earth. "Honor your part- 
ners, ladies to the left, all join hands and cir- 
cle to the left," is now but a faint echo of the 
dim and misty past. Where are those of us to- 
day, who once swung corners and balanced all 
to the tune of Black Jack Grove and the Devil's Dream? 
Some of us are dead, some of us are old maids, some of us 
are in the penitentiary, and some of us are mothers-in- 
laws. 

The memory of the old square dance gives me that 
sad sweet pensive look out of my eyes that my wife 
claims is caused from lack of exercise, and smoking a cob 
pipe. I now ask my readers to give me close attention 
while I truthfully relate some incidents of the country 
dance that have come under my personal observation. 

The first dance I ever attended proved fatal to a mule 
colt belonging to our family and was quite a shock to my 
own nervous system. I was about fourteen years old and 
my voice had just begun to make a few lightning changes, 
when a great desire came over me to attend a dance that 
was to be given at Bill Jackson's, who lived about nine 
miles from our house. I was afraid this desire would not be 
strengthened to any alarming extent by discussing its mer- 
its with father and mother so I kept it a secret from them. 
On the night of the dance I retired as usual and along 
about nine o'clock I dressed and slipped out to the barn 
saddled our old family mare that bore the proud distinc- 
tion of being the mother of a long-eared mule colt, and left 
hurriedly for the dance. I made splendid time and soon 
arrived at the one room log house, where the dance was 
already in progress. A bow-legged fiddler, who seemed 
to be drunk, was playing Black Jack Grove with great 
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physical exertion and everybody seemed to be enjoying 
themselves. I never enjoyed anything as much in my life 
as I did that dance, and if I should live to be a hundred 
years old I shall never forget those ecstatic thrills that 
waltzed up and down my young spine while watching it. 
I was too shy to go on the inside where they were danc- 
ing, and contented myself by peeping through the logs 
from the outside. I would watch them dance for ten or 
fifteen minutes at a time and then I would retire behind 
the smokehouse and would dance until my head swam 
and my heels would be rubbed raw by my brogans. I 
took no notice of the passing of time, so absorbed was I 
in the dance. But finally it dawned upon me that daylight 
was breaking in the east; so with a mighty effort I tore 
myself from the gay mad whirl of the dance and started 
home. I soon saw that I had tarried too long at the ball, 
and began crowding the old mare into a speed that would 
have alarmed my father's family had they have seen us. 
I made it convenient to approach our house from the di- 
lection of the barn, and hoped to arrive there before any 
of my folks were astir. I arrived at the barn all right 
and found everything looking as usual, and found my father 
there also. 

Dear reader, there are some things too painful to re- 
late, and I shall not go into unnecessary details. The 
colt died in about two hours after my arrival, from being 
overheated, and had it not been for mother coming to my 
rescue, I really believe there would have been two deaths 
in our family instead of one lone mule. Father used an old 
fashioned quirt with knots in its tail on this occasion; 
that's why I preferred standing to sitting for two weeks 
afterwards. 

Six years after the death of the mule I attended an- 
other dance at the home of Bill Jackson that came very 
near having a tragic ending. Bill had decided to give a 
fancy dress ball at his house, and to make room for the 
invited guests it became necessary to move the beds and 
all other household goods out onto the prairie tk^l ^:sl- 
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tended about 345 miles due north from his house. The 
dance had progressed uninterrupted for several hours; 
the young men had distributed all of their stick candy 
among the young ladies; Bill had just finished dancing 
a jig, and Mrs. Jackson was serving molasses cake and hog 
backbones among the guests, when someone on the outside 
yelled out that the prairie was on fire. With one impulse 
we all rushed out to save our host's household utensils, 
but the relentless flames had been putting in time while 
we were reveling, so we fought the fire against many odds. 
But with all of these disadvantages we succeeded in sav- 
ing two quilts, a goods box used for a dining table, a skillet, 
a frying pan, two tin cups and a splendid bootjack — in fact 
we saved most ever3rthing of any value, and the dance 
went on until broad daylight. We afterwards learned that 
a hairlipped fellow by the name of Hawkshaw, who had 
failed to find a partner among all the young ladies pres- 
ent, had conceived the diabolical plot of setting the prairie 
on fire, that we might all be destroyed in the raging 
flames. But instead of destroying us as he had plotted, 
he only succeeded in bringing out the heroic character of 
every young man present, as we all sacrificed more or 
less whiskers while fighting the flames. 

I had a hated rival to play me a mean trick once at a 
dance, and if I had not been restrained by the crowd, I 
would have mauled his head off. Dud Jenkins and I were 
the best dancers in the neighborhood, and we each 
tried to outdo the other at every party we both 
attended and at this particular dance our rivalry 
reached its cli max. We both had our followers, and 
that night along toward midnight it was proposed that 
Dud and I should give an exhibiion of our skill as dancers. 
I was not in good trim for dancing on account of one of 
my heels being skinned from plowing in brogan shoes, 
but I would have done my best to have beaten Dud if both 
my heels had been rubbed raw. Dud had the first go at 
it, and danced every step he knew to fast and furious 
music, and when he sat down I saw a gleam of triumph 
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in his eyes, which plainly said, "It's no use to try. Sap, 
you will never cut the mustard." But I was determined to 
beat Dud, even if I had to jerk both hips out of place and 
rupture a blood vessel to-boot — in fact I would gladly have 
wrecked my entire system to have beaten him. I told the 
fiddler to play the Devil's Dream as fast as he could jerk 
the bow, as my first stunt was a jig. I came in an inch o£ 
dancing my "breeches" off before the fiddler slowed 
down on the tune so I could quit. He then played in quick 
succession the "Horpipe," "Soap. Suds Over The Fence ," 
"Cotton-Eyed Joe," "Sally Gooden," "Shake that Wooden 
Leg," and several more tunes as tough on the human system 
and all the while I was keeping time, with backsteps, buck 
and wing steps, jig steps, double jig steps, pigeon wing 
steps, double pigeon wing steps, besides throwing in a lot 
of fancy steps on the side that was new to me and everyone 
else present. When the music ceased everybody cheered 
and said that I had knocked Dud into a cocked hat or 
words to that effect. I never felt so good in my life, not- 
withstanding I had danced all the hide off my heels. 
But what did I care for the loss of a little hide? Hadn't I 
beaten my rival dancing? Didn't I hear them openly proph- 
esying that I would some day be a dancer in a circus? 
What could more intoxicate the senses of a boy than to 
have his horroscope cast and land him in a circus? But 
Dud did look hacked and had a mean hang-dog look 
about him and he soon left the dance. But the hour was 
growing late and after dancing one more "set" the dance 
came to a close. Now the mean trick that was played on 
me and the one I spoke of at the start was this:: When 
I got on my horse to go home, he acted queer, and humped 
himself up in a knot and wouldn't move. I stuck my 
spurs in his side and gave him a lift in his flanks with my 
quirt simultaneously and he moved all at once about fif- 
teen feet straight up in the air and came down with all 
four feet bunched and stiff-legged. I landed on my head 
out in the hard road twenty feet in front of him. The 
horse proceeded to pitch and buck around until he pitched 
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himself down. When the crowd collected around him 
after he was through pitching, to see what ailed him, some- 
one discovered something white sticking out from imder 
the saddle blanket. It proved to be the jawbone of a 
cow, that Dud had put there just because I had "layed 
it on to him" dancing. He swore he was not guilty, but 
it took the entire crowd to hold me off of him, guilty or 
not guilty. 

The last dance I ever attended was the occasion of my 
getting just a little drunker than I was ever before or 
since. I was loaded for bear on that occasion and was 
well prepared to enjoy the dance, as my saddle pockets 
contained the following deadly articles: One bottle Hos- 
tetter's Stomach Bitters, one bottle Prickly Ash Bitters and 
a pint of diluted alcohol. I also had a bottle of Ayer's 
Hair Vigor that I had bought to rub on my head, but I got 
it mixed up with my beverages and drank it also. I believe 
to this good day that everything in and about the house 
where this dance was given was dnmk that night, for I 
saw with my own eyes a bedstead and a big red wardrobe 
chase one another around and around the house repeatedly. 
That was the first time I was ever too drunk to hit the 
floor with my hat. I tried it several times and my hat 
always went toward the ceiling. Along toward 2 o'clock in 
the morning I experienced some trouble in getting a part- 
ner, as every young lady present would declare to me 
that she was engaged for the identical set I was to dance 
in; but the host being a warm personal friend of mine, 
and as I had further strengthened his friendship by show- 
ing him the hiding place of my stimulants, he would make 
his wife dance with me when all others refused. 

It must have taken a great deal of room for me to 
dance that morning along toward daylight, for I noticed 
every time the prompter called out "Swing corners all" 
all the dancers but myself and partner would rush out into 
the yard and stay there until I got through swinging cor- 
ners with my friend's wife and the wardrobe, that seemed 
determined to do a few stunts with me. 
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That was the last bitters ever passed my lips. I 
may be guilty of many things that are wrong, but no man 
or woman can truthfully say that I have ever tasted any 
kind of bitters since that night. It took me six weeks to 
get over this drunk, besides leaving a cataract in one of 
my eyes and affecting my hearing. 

But the days of the old square dance are numbered 
among the things that were. I have danced my last jig; 
I have cut my last pigeon wing; I have knocked my last 
backstep. I no longer soak my hair in "bear's oil" nor 
distribute "Hoyt's German Cologne" over my person, but 
the memory of the old-time square dance is as a sweet 
incense from Heaven. 



SOME SPEECHES I NEVER MADE. 




VERY public speech I have attempted to make 
within the last fifteen years has been cut short 
from various and sundry causes. Just a few 
months after I was married I had a speech 
destroyed, that I had been three weeks in pre- 
paring. The crowd had assembled at the 
school house where I was to deliver it, and I had carefully 
arranged my notes on a table in front of me and had just 
begun to address the audience when Bill Tompkin's mule 
began to pull back on his rope and finally choked down. 
We all hurried out to assist Bill with his mule, and when 
when we returned my notes were gone, and I had to give 
up my speech. 

I once had a speech broken up by the audience, which 
was composed entirely of my own sex, leaving in a body 
to witness a dog fight that had been pulled off just a few 
steps from where I was speaking. Another of these speech- 
es was nipped in the bud by the loud snoring of a lot of 
hoodlums who occupied seats in front of the speaker's 
stand. On that occasion I tried to ignore these snoring 
heathens, but the louder I talked the louder they snored, 
and they finally got the majority of the audience to join 
in their dirty work and I was snored to a standstill. 

There is always plenty of raw material hanging around 
loose to break up my speeches, and if there is no one in 
the audience so debased as to interrupt me by snoring, 
hurling epithets and pioneer eggs at me, then nature ma- 
nipulates the occasion and supplies the deficit with a dog 
fight, hail storm or squalling baby. 

One of the meanest things on earth is for an audience 
to squall itself hoarse for some man to make a speech and 
then refuse to let said man speak. I once had an entire au- 
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dience to rise up as one man and squall: "Sap!" "Sap!" 
"Joe Sap!" "Joe Sap!" "Sappy Sap!" "Sappy Joe!" and of 
course I thought they were in earnest and meant what they 
said and arose to address them; but no sooner had I begun 
by saying: "My fellow countrymen, my heart is deeply 
stirred by this spontaneous demonstration of — "but I got 
no further. They began to yell, "Cut that out!" "Sit 
down!" "Tell it Sap!" "You don't say so!" "Unbutton his 
collar!" "Give him air!" I finally sat down, but not until 
I had shaken my fist at that bunch of outlaws and de- 
nounced them in the severest terms and invited the entire 
crowd to come forward two at a time and fight me, but 
not one of the cowards accepted the invitation. 

The last speech I attempted to make injured my health 
more than all my other speeches put together. This 
speech not only injured my health, but came very near 
leaving my wife a nervous wreck as well. It will soon 
be four years since I attempted to spring that speech on the 
public and she is sitill suffering from the effects of it. 
Our family physician has warned me to never attempt 
another public speech in the presence of my wife if I have 
any regards for her health, and I have solemnly promised 
him tha tl shall never attempt to address another audience 
within seven hundred and fifty miles of her. 

The occasion was an old Confederate picnic, and I was 
selected by the committee on entertainment to deliver an 
address on that date and had been given three weeks in 
which to prepare it. My wife begged me to decline this 
honor, but I assured her that I was one of the smoothest 
public speakers that our country had ever produced and 
finally gained her consent and encouragement. 

The subject assigned me was "Southern Chivalry." My 
wife was ambitious for me to make a great speech, since 
I had consented to be one of the sepakers, and assisted 
me in preparing it. It had never been her pleasure to 
hear me address an audience, but I assured her time and 
again while preparing this speech that I was a natural born 
orator, and always swayed my audience to tears or laughter 
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with perfect ease. To be brief, the day finally arrived for 
the picnic. My wife had taken more pains with my per- 
sonal appearance than she had with her own and the chil- 
dren's. She seemed to realize how important it was for 
me to be properly attired, as I was to face that vast audi- 
ence and make one of the greatest speeches of modern 
times. I wore a long-tailed, double-breasted black Prince 
Albert coat — the very coat in which I was married and it 
had not been worn for years. My wife had carefully placed 
my reference notes in the breast pocket and had done ev- 
erything in her power to make my speech a success. 

On my arrival at the picnic I was informed that I was 
the only speaker that had materialized, and that the others 
had sent in their excuses from various causes. Promptly 
at 11 o'clock that morning the band began playing Dixie, 
after which I ascended the platform and was introduced 
by Uncle' Silas Saunders who apologized to the audience 
for not having any better material at hand than myself for 
their entertainment. 

When I faced that audience and felt that every eye 
was focused on me, I could feel the cold chills as they 
waltzed up and down my spinal column. I started out 
by trying to say, "Ladies and fellow citizens," but I could 
make no noise. I then picked up a pitcher of water that 
was on the speaker's stand and drank about a quart. Again 
I tried to say "Ladies and fellow citizens," but as before, 
no sound came from my throat. Once more I sought that 
pitcher of water for inspiration, but with no better results — 
my voice had deserted me. I had become desperate and 
stood there opening and closing my mouth as fast as it 
would work in an effort to make some sort of noise. I 
finally tried to scream , to yell, to curse, to sing, but my 
tongue stuck to the roof of my mouth and would not work. 
I drank every drop of water the pitcher contained, and then 
threw the pitcher at a tree. By this time my head began 
to swim and the audience seemed to be going around and 
around. I saw my wife and children every time the au- 
dience turned on its axis, and my wife looked pale and 
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agitated and seemed to be in great distress. This all took 
place in a very short space of time — ^probably not more 
than two minutes — but in these 120 seconds, at least 
forty-five years rolled athwart my muddy vision. 

But out of chaos, finally came order. All of a sudden 
I remembered the notes my wife and I had prepared to 
assist me in this speech and reached for my inside coat 
pocket. I tore the buttons off my coat in my mad desire 
to get to those papers; but horror of horrors, my papers 
were gone! I discovered that the lining was out of my 
pocket and realized with a shudder that the notes were in 
the lining at the bottom of my coat tail. I jerked my 
coat off and frantically tore the lining out in order to get 
to them . I found at least ten pounds of miscellaneous 
articles in the tail of that coat while searching for my 
notes. I found tax receipts, love letters, patent medicine 
testimonials, speeches of congressmen, garden seed, a hand 
ful of lead pencils, parched com, a mother mouse and 
five baby mice; but before I could find the coveted pa- 
pers, five able-bodied men sprang upon me and tried to 
restrain me, but I fought like a tiger. They tried to reas- 
on with me and told me that my excitement was due to 
stage fright and to be calm. I finally became hysterical 
and begged my captors to let me proceed with my speech, 
sing a song or kill myself, I didn't care which. I don't 
know how long it was before my friends got me calmed 
down, as I had lost all idea of time. I have a faint recollec- 
tion of the audience standing on the seats, waving hats 
and screaming. My wife has no well defined recollection 
of what happened, as she fainted just as I pulled off my 
coat. 

The weekly Herald, whose editor nature intended for 
a horse thief, had this to say in its next issue following 
my speech on Southern Chivalry: "The speech delivered 
by Joe Sappinton on Southern Chivalry at the old soldier's 
picnic last Saturday was quite a physical success. We are 
indebeted to a friend who was a member of the entertain- 
ment conamittee, for furnishing the Herald with Mr, Sa.T^- 
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pington's subject, since he (Sappington) never referred 
to it, nor anything else during his contortions on the speak- 
ers' stand. We were present for the purpose of furnish- 
ing our readers with the salient points of his speech, but 
we must confess our inability to reproduce in words a 
speech composed wholy of physical exertion. Mr. Sapping- 
ton's speech was certainly spectacular and tough on his 
wearing apparel. During his gymnastics he tore the tail 
off of an old cap and ball Prince Albert coat of a vintage 
of 1875 in a mad effort to find something that he had 
lost. In all probability he was searching for his speech 
on Chivalry, that his wife had written for him. The con- 
tents in the tail of that old fabric was something wonder- 
ful. It contained at least a peck of miscellaneous matter, 
such as letters, scraps of newspapers, moth balls, cotton 
seed, pecans, peanuts, and a family of mice. We sincerely 
trust that Mr. Sappington will recover from the violent 
exercise he underwent while delivering his speech on 
Southern Chivalry and we further trust that in future he 
will engage only in such occupations as are congenial to 
him, and we kindly suggest that he try his hand at boring 
post holes or chopping wood instead of trying to make 
speeches." 

My wife says if I ever attempt to make another speech, 
that she will sue me for a divorce; so I take this opportu- 
nity to inform my friends and the public in general that 
I have retired from the field of oratory. 




FLATTERY. 

HE aged man with his hair bleached by the 
frosts of many winters ; the child at its mother's 
knee, matron and maid, saint and sinner, rich 
and poor, all, all bow down and worship at the 
feet of that fair goddess Flattery. Flattery! 
that subtle intoxicating hot air that woos the 
hair-lipped man into the belief that he is a regular Adonis of 
the first water, and convinces the old maid with a jaw bone 
a foot long, that she is a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 
Flattery! the soothing syrup that is dosed out to young 
and old, to the wise and foolish, and causes the small boy 
who breaks a toe to ignore the pain, just because some one 
said "You are a little man and will not cry." The bald 
headed man is soothed for having a hairless head because 
his wife tells him that his hair once obstructed a birds-eye 
view of one of the most shapely heads that it had ever been 
her pleasure to gaze upon. Just because mother would say 
"Let Joe go, he isn't afraid," would cause me, when a little 
boy, to go boldly forth for her into a dark room, while be- 
lieving in ghosts with all my heart. When I was a small 
boy flattery has caused me to perform some wonderful 
deeds of daring, such as swallowing a live minnow, skinning 
the cat on a limb fifteen feet from the ground, and riding 
a bull calf backwards. It has also on more than one occa- 
sion, delayed me in yelling "Pull him off" wehn some boy 
whom I was fighting would have me down and gouging at 
my eyes, just because some big boy in the crowd would flat- 
ter me by saying, "Watch little Joey fight ; isn't he a scrap- 
per; I'm a bettin' on him; he will die a-fightin'. 

Flattery has ever been my boon companion and hand 
maiden, and has caused me to go forth on dark nights, arm- 
ed only with my dauntless courage and a stick of stove 
wood, and clothed in nothing but sombte daALtiKs.^ "wA "^ 
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night shirt, to disperse a quartette of cats that were 
wont to use the roof of our "rented house" to hold thei*- 
midnight revels, all because my wife would flatter me by 
saying "I know I have the bravest husband that ever lived 
and I want him to go and kill all of those cats for me." 

Just afew years after I was married and while attend- 
ing a church festival, I was made the cruel victim of a prac- 
tical joke by a lot of bogus flattery, that still looms up in 
my memory like a sore toe in a tin washpan. That night 
when we arrived at the church where the festival was be- 
ing held, my wife immediately joined a committee that she 
was a member of and left me in the audience. 

I had been sitting there but a few moments when I was 
surrounded by five or six beautiful young ladies who in- 
sisted on my singing a solo. I told them that it was out of 
the question for me to sing, that I never was much of a 
singer and that it had been ten years since I had attempted 
to sing any thing and I was now entirely out of practice. 
But the spokesman, a most bewitching little blonde, with 
large liquid eyes and pearly white teeth and with a voice 
as soft and musical as the coo of a dove, laid her little 
hands on my shoulder and looked up into my face with 
those big goo goo eyes and said : "You can't fool us Mr. Sap- 
pington; we have heard all about your singing and it is 
needless for you to decry or ignore the fact. You should 
not make a recluse of yourself, for society still has claims 
on you, notwithstanding you are happily married, and now 
that we have captured you away from your wife, we em- 
phatically demand sir, that you favor us with one of those 
songs of yours that we have heard so much of and which 
you have so shamefully deprived us." 

I have never to this good day been able to figure out 
whether I was hypnotized, flattered, sandbagged, or went 
suddenly crazy that night. I never knew over three lines 
of any song in my life, and just before those young ladies 
approached me, if it had been left to my decision to either 
sing a song to that audience of about 300 people or have 
a leg amputated, I would not have hesitated a moment in 
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deciding on parting with my leg. But it was too late now 
to break the spell. I had heard my own praises sung by 
an angel's tongue; I was lost to all sanity and the first 
thing I knew I was facing the aduience and had started to 
sing in a high squeaky voice "MoUie Darling." The first 
knowledge I had, that I had been flattered into making an 
unmitigated ass of myself, was when I tackled the second 
line of that ancient love song, and saw two ladies in the 
audience tenderly fanning my wife and rubbing her hands 
(she had fainted) and at the same time saw the young 
ladies who had flattered me into making said ass of myself 
holding their sides and laughing. 

I have been a shining mark for the book agent, the 
patent-right man, and many other gold brick and skin 
game schemes, all because I have tarried too long at the 
shrine of that golden haired, blue-eyed goddess. Flattery. 

A rank stranger wearing a silk hat and so)tne other 
clothes, approached a crowd that I was standing in, a few 
years ,:<-,o, and asked if any one could tell him where the 
Honorable Joe Sappington lived, and on being pointed out 
to him he stepped up to me and presented his card, which 
read as f oUaws : 

J. STUYVESANT MONTMORENCY, 
L. L. D., P. H. D., M. D., C. 0. D., F, 0. B., 

ViTien I had read his card, he grasped my hand and in 
the most dramatic manner said: "At last I see the man of 
whom I have heard so much and have traveled so far to 
see. Sir, you may not realize it, for like all truly great men 
you seem to be modest, but your name is a household word 
in all the great cities of the East." And then in a tragic 
voice intermingled with pathos and the smell of onions and 
booze he said : "My dear sir, why will you persist in bury- 
ing a mind like that of yours in a village like this in which 
I find you, when there is not a city in this broad land but 
what would welcome, thrice welcome, one so brilliant as 
yourself." Mr. Montmorency informed me that he was col- 
lecting autographs only from a select few of the most prom- 
inent men in the United States for a book that he was pub- 
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lishing, entitled "A Scycological-Metaphysical-Disquisition- 
on-the-Whither-of-the-Whenceness," and guaranteed this 
book when complete to weigh 19 pounds. He had come 
2,000 miles to get my autograph. Again I was flattered 
and in spite of my self and the remonstrance of my friends, 
I paid him $7.50 in advance for this book. That has been 
five years ago, and I have not heard a word from Mr. 
Montmorency nor his book from that day to this. 

Just a little while after I had subscribed for Mr. Mont- 
morency's book, I paid a knock-kneed, red-whiskered man 
$2.50 to phrenologize my head just because he assured me 
that my head was a fac-simile of Napoleon Bonaparte's. I 
afterwards learned that the fellow was a horse doctor and 
that mine was the first human head that he had ever felt of. 

On still another occasion I had a traveling dentist to 
inspect my teeth, and he promptly informed me that I un- 
doubtedly had the most magnificent set of ivory that he 
had ever beheld, and for the small sum of $1.65 he would 
plug up every tooth that had a hole in- it, by a new process 
known only to himself and a brother of his who was in the 
United States Senate. Again I was flattered, and held my 
mouth wide open until my lungs were dryed out, while he 
pecked and gouged on my teeth and the roof of my mouth. 
He had not been gone an hour before I had licked every 
plug out — he had plugged my t«eth with cotton. I after- 
wards learned that he was a Farmers' Union organizer and 
knew nothing at all about dentistry. 

I once came in an inch of being killed by an overdose 
of "taffy." It happened as follows: My wife has a warb- 
robe that weighs a ton when empty, and a thousand pounds 
more when full, (It was filled to the limit on this occasion) 
that she was in the habit of moving on every change of the 
moon from the northeast corner of the room to the south- 
west corner, and then back to the place of beginning on the 
next change of said moon. I had been in the habit of going 
out once each month and getting all of our near neighbors 
to assist me in moving the wardrobe back to its corner, and 
when my wife informed me that the wardrobe had been 
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sitting in the same southwest corner for over a month and 
had to go back in the northeast corner at once, I suggested 
that I go forth and round up the neighbors as usual for this 
monthly occasion; but by way of flattery she remarked 
that she believed that I could move it by myself, since I 
was the most magnificent specimen of physical manhood 
that she had ever beheld outside of a side show. Her words 
tired me with a zeal to do mighty deeds of valor. No sooner 
had she spoken about my "physical manhood" than I pulled 
of my coat, rolled up my sleeves and worked my arms up 
and down for about five minutes while I admired the won- 
derful play of muscle. I admitted to her frankly that I 
didn't know what my own strength was, and after I had 
gotten through admiring my muscle, I commanded her to 
get behind the wardrobe and push it over against me. She 
did as I told her, but I soon saw that I couldn't bear the 
weight and yelled to her to come and help me hold it ; but 
she never arrived in time and it fell with a terrific crash 
bearing me down as it fell. She screamed for help and tried 
to pull me out by one of my legs which happened to be 
sticking out from under the wreck. Her screams finally 
aroused the neighbors and after seven or eight of them ar- 
rived they succeeded in prizing the thing off of me. It was 
three weeks afterwards before the doctor would offer my 
wife any encouragement as to my ultimate recover3^ 

The last time I dallied with that star-eyed goddess 
'Flattery," was occasioned by a few impromptu remark? 
from my wife relative to my head. She told me that in 
her opinion my head would soon be covered again with a 
thick glossy coat of hair, and vowed that she could almost 
see it grow. She said I was a handsome man, even with a 
bald head, but when my hair came bade again, which it was 
sure to do, that I would be by far the most handsome man 
in town. That bit of taffy cost me the price of .a ladies' 
$25 hat. My head is still very bald. 

I actually believe that the older I get the more easily 
I am flattered, and I suppose if I should live to be a real 
old man that I will be flattered when I am told h^ ^t^ >w\.- 
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feeling public that I have the largest hump on my back, the 
gamest leg and the longest nedc of any man in my town. 
Yes, indeed, anybody who wants to flatter some one, and 
are not particular about whom they flatter, should by all 
means try their hand on me, as I always give perfect sat- 
isfaction and am no trouble to approach. 




THOSE POCKETLESS TROUSERS. 

FRIEND of mine once advised me to have my 
trousers made without the two front pockets, 
and with one hip pocket, as he claimed it would 
keep me from getting them out of shape, by 
ramming my hands into them and stuffing 
them with all sorts of rubbish. This friend 
was wearing a pair with but one lone pocket, and said that 
he never intended to wear any other kind as long as he 
lived. 

He was so enthusiastic about the pocketless trousers 
that I decided to have the pockets taken out of my pair 
of pantaloons at once; so that evening when I went home 
I told my wife that I wanted her to take all of the pockets 
out of my pants but one hip pocket. She begged me not to 
have it done as it was the only pair I possessed, and she 
almost knew that I would be disappointed with them. I 
told her that I had made up my mind and if she wouldn't 
remove them that I would hire a tailor to do it. 

That night after I retired she proceeded to extract those 
pockets according to my plans and specifications. 

The next morning I put them on and felt real proud of 
the change and on my way to town called all my friends' 
attention, whom I met, to them and advised them to have 
their pockets removed at once. 

It was midsummer and I wore no coat nor vest, so I 
had but one hip pocket to depend upon. However, I got 
along all right till the novelty wore off and then I began 
to feel the pressing necessity of more pockets. I stood it 
for about a week and one night when I got ready to 
go to bed I asked my wife in a rather indifferent way if 
she still had those pockets that she had taken out of my 
trousers. She replied that she had burned them up as 
she had supposed that I would never need thetxv ^.^^vc^* "V 
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told her that it was all right about burning them, that I 
didn't want them again as I was through with pockets. But 
in some way, I never knew just how, the report got out that 
I was tired of my pocketless "breeches," and I firmly be- 
lieve that every man in town, and seventy-five per cent of 
the women resolved themselves into a committee of the 
whole and proceeded, one at a time to interrogate me 
about them. It got so that I dreaded to meet a man or 
woman on the street for fear that they would ask me about 
my pants, and to avoid meeting people I would dodge into 
back alleys and unfrequented streets. During the three 
weeks that I wore those de-horned "breeches" I received 
at least forty anon3niious letters and about fifteen telegrams 
asking questions about them. 

At the expiration of three weeks I capitulated, and 
bought a pair of pantaloons with the usual quota of pockets. 
Public opinion had been too strong for me, and had driven 
me out of my muley "breeches," as it were. 

My wife found the following goods and chattels in the 
rear pocket of my gotch eared pants the day after I dis- 
carded them, to-wit: 8 lead pencils, 23 letters, 4 handker- 
chiefs, 1 knife, 1 pair of sock supporters, 1 pair of scis- 
sors, 2 shoe strings, 7 pecans, 4 English walnuts, 1 box of 
corn salve, 1 5 cent sack of smoking tobacco, 1 pipe, 6 
matches and $1.35 in silver. 

The next "yaller" eyed galoot that approaches me on 
the subject of pocketless trousers I am going to land on 
his jaw. I am satisfied that I felt and scratched for ima- 
ginary pockets at least 15,000 times in the three weeks that 
I wore "them" one-eyed pants. I had just as soon have a 
face without a nose, a foot without toes, a coat without 
sleeves, a bed without a pillow, or shoes without heels as 
to have a pair of "breeches" without pockets. 

Five years afterward my wife in speaking of things 
that had occurred, would say, "It was the year my husband 
had the pockets taken out of his pantaloons," or "it was 
the year before my husband quit wearing pantaloons with- 
pockets." 



MY EXPERIENCE IN RAISING CHICKENS. 



HAVE had several friends in the last two years 
to insist on my giving the public the benefit of 
my experience in raising chickens, and I have 
|u. ■■ «|| invariably refused on the ground that it was 
Xm Ut none of the public's business. But for fear 
j^S^J some folks will think I am selfish and bent on 
keeping my valuable poultry experience a profound secret, 
I have reluctantly consented to briefly relate my exper- 
ience. 

Now, to begin with, there are two ways to raise chickens 
— the theoretical way and the practical. I have had ex- 
perience in both ways, and don't hesitate in recommending 
the theoretical over the practical. In the first place, 
it doesn't take any experience, capital, or a single hen, to 
raise chickens by .theory. Any man who will half try can 
within ten minutes time, take a sheet of paper, a lead pen- 
cil, a nickel cigar and 100 imaginary hens and figure a 
profit of $1,000 on them for the first year; but there is not 
a man in the United States that can take the same number 
of live hens with feathers on them and keep them a year 
and come out whole. Another advantage one has in rais- 
ing chickens by imagination is they never die from any dis- 
ease, while if you try to raise the real feathered article 
you have got to contend with roop, sorehead, spraddles, 
gapes, cholera, fleas, 'possoms, niggers, hawks, polecats, 
rats, mites, staggers, limberneck, fits and ^ate spring rains. 
Still another advantage that raising chickens in your mmd 
has over raising them out in the cow lot, is in the moral 
effects. When I began raising real chickens I was one 
of the best men in my neighborhood, but before I had been 
at it six weeks I couldn't talk to my wife five minutes 
without telling her a lie and had come within an inch ol 
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being turned out of the church for betting on a rooster fight. 

In theory it is no trick at all for an ordinary hen to lay 
300 eggs a year and hatch SO chickens; but in practice that 
same hen will lay about nine eggs per annum— over in 
your neighbor's barn, and along late in the summer, after 
she gets through laying at said neighbor's barn, she will 
come piking home covered with mites and proceed to set 
on two rotten nest eggs out in the horse trough until late 
in the fall, or until some varmint comes along and relieves 
her of her suffering. 

The biggest mistake I ever made in my life was when I 
quit raising chickens in my mind while sitting around the 
fire enjoying the society of my wife and children, and com- 
menced raising them out in our back yard, fence corners 
and under the house, with no one to bear me company 
but the family meat hog and our milk cow. 

It may be somewhat of a surprise to a great many peo- 
ple to learn that my wife and I were never partners at 
any time while I was in the poultry business. However, 
she has no one to blame but herself for not having been 
my partner, as I offered to put her in on the ground floor 
in the partnership, and I even went so far as to guarantee 
dividends. All one earth that would have been necessary 
for her to have done to have been an equal partner of mine 
and to have enjoyed all the benefits of the company, 
would have been for her to have sold her feather bed 
and turned the proceeds over to me to invest in the en- 
terprise. 

There are but few women in this world that know 
a good thing when they see it, and I am sorry to say that 
my wife is no exception to the general rule. Of course if 
I had been selfish I would never have offered to take in a 
partner, thereby having to divide the profits, but I was na- 
turally interested in my wife's welfare and I saw that it 
was a splendid opportunity for her to invest her bed as 
she was not particularly needing it and — I was. I brought 
every argument to bear that I could think of to get her to 
put her bed in chickens and offered to guarantee her a 
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dividend of $250 on her investment in the short space of 
six months' time. Think of it! $250 guaranteed profit on 
a $15 feather bed ! After I had explained everything to her 
she quietly though firmly asked me to please excuse her. 
She said in her opinion there was no money in raising 
chickens, and even if there was she would not want me for 
a partner, and asked me if I had forgotten the time that I 
had persuaded her to sell her cow and loan me the money 
to invest in a county right to a patent churn, and also if 
I remembered how a few weeks afterward she had to sell 
four quilts and two pillows to a neighbor and send me the 
money in order that I imght return to her and the children. 
She not only threw cold water on the enterprise, but she 
told me that if I got a lot of old hens on the place and if 
they flew over into the front yard and bothered her flowers 
that she would wring their necks off. But I had made up 
my mind that I was going to raise chickens or "bust," and 
it was not long before I had traded and swapped for eleven 
hens and two roosters of various breeds. 

Dear reader, the temptation is indeed great for me to 
close this narrative in a blaze of glory and graphically re- 
late how from the modest beginning with but the eleven 
hens and two roosters I soon amassed a fortune and became 
famous i ntwo hemispheres as the greatest poultry raiser 
the sun ever shown upon. In fact I am restrained from 
turning this tale into a brilliant success instead of a humil- 
iating failure, only from the knowledge that my wife and 
a great many of my neighbors are still living and know 
the facts in the case. 

The first knowledge that I had that raising chickens by 
proxy, while reclining in a rocking chair, and raising them 
in reality we-e two separate and distinct propositions, was 
painfully manifest right from the start by the great number 
of eggs my hens failed to lay. I will now have the reader 
do a little figuring. If one imaginary hen lays seven eggs 
per week, how many eggs will eleven sure enough hens 
lay in the same time? I will now pause two minutes and 
nine seconds for the reader to make the calcula.t.l<ycL» * 
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***** How many eggs did you get in that 
calculation? Did you get 77 eggs? Well, if you did, you 
got 75 more eggs from "them" hens than I did . 

I was not only disappointed in the laying of my hens, 
but in their personal appearance as well. Some of them 
were duck-legged, some of them had feathers on their 
legs, and some didn't ; three of them were blind in one eye, 
two of them crowed like roosters, one of them had fits, 
and the squawed mouthed hen had asthma and coughed 
day and night. One of my roosters killed the other rooster 
the second day after I got them, and he then turned his at- 
tention to our neighbors' roosters, and either whipped or 
killed every rooster in a quarter of a mile of our place. In 
fact this rooster, as I will soon show, was the ultimate cause 
of my downfall in the poultry business. To return to my 
hens. As I have said, I was disappointed in their laying, 
but I consoled myself with the thought that raising chick- 
ens for the market was the best way at last to make money 
out of them, and eggs were cheap and just as soon as they 
began to set I would buy eggs and set them. 

A whole month passed by and my hens had laid only 
seven eggs, and not a hen showed the least symptoms of 
wanting to set. I had already had $200 worth of trouble 
with my poultry, to say nothing of the dead expense they 
had been to me. There was hardly a night while I was 
actually engaged in the poultry business that something 
didn't get after my chickens. I tried time and again to get 
my wife to go and see what ailed them, but she invariably 
refused to go on the ground that they were not her chickens. 
But I have an idea that she was afraid of the darkness, and 
that was the real cause of her refusing to go. One night, 
something, we never knew what, got into my chicken house 
and pulled the tail feathers out of every hen I had. There 
is nothing on earth that disfigures a hen like losing her 
tail feathers. 

In order to hasten this tale to a speedy conclusion I 
will skip over that part of it where my wife accuses me of 
having chicken mites on me, and makes ndie sleep out in 
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the back yard; also that part where my friends accused me 
of smelling like chickens. Briefly stated, my hens finally 
hatched out about 100 fuzzy chickens and by great perse- 
verance I succeeded in raising nineteen of them . At one 
time there were seventeen separate and distinct diseases 
engaged in killing my chickens, to say nothing of the fleas 
and mites. 

If you will remember, I stated somewhere in this nar- 
rative that I had a rooster given to much fighting and that 
finally caused my downfall. The following is a true version 
of the affair: One day Bill Jenkins came by while I was 
doctoring my chickens for the roop, sorehead, squats, lim- 
berneck and gapes, and while talking to me, my rooster 
came near where we were and crew a fierce, defiant crow. 
Bill asked in a careless sort of a way if that was my fight 
ing rooster, and I answered him in the affirmative. He 
said that he couldn't see any fighting points about my 
bird, and expressed surprise that such a rooster could fight 
at all. Bill's remarks nettled me and I told him that I 
would bet every chicken that I had against $2.50 that he 
could whip any chicken in town. This seemed to have 
been what he was laying for, and just as soon as I made 
the offer he took me up. I knew I had Bill's money won 
and told him it was like robbing a widow to take his $2.50, 
and told him if he wanted to he could back out. But he 
seemed determined to lose his money, so I never reasoned 
any more with him. I asked him when he wanted the fight 
to take place and he said the sooner the better, and after 
agreeing on the stake holder and umpire for the fight, wc 
agreed to pull it off the next day at 2 p. m., at his house. 

That night after my rooster had gone to roost I caught 
him and trimmed the feathers from between his toes so he 
could have good use of his spurs, and also trimmed his bill 
so it would be good and sharp. When I got to Bill's house 
the next day I found quite a crowd there to witness the 
fight and there were several in the crowd that had no more 
sense than Bill, and wanted to bet that Bill's chicken would 
whip mine in two seconds. One fellow wanted Iti V^^-o^a. 
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that my rooster would never even spur at Bill's, but I felt 
sorry for them as I knew they had never seen my fowl 
fight and refused to bet with thm. Just as soon as I laid 
my eyes on Bill's rooster I knew he never had the ghost 
of a chance against mine. He was a little long bodied 
red rooster, with small legs, and didn't even have a comb. 
I acutally believe my rooster weighed five pounds more 
than his. I know my rooster's legs were at least twice 
as large as Bill's rooster's. The referee, or judge, of the 
fight asked me if I wanted to use gaffs on my rooster, and 
I asked him what he meant by gaffs, and he explained to 
me that they were a sort of steel spur sometimes used on 
roosters. I decided not to use them on my rooster as 
neither of us were used to them, and I was afraid that it 
might hamper him in his free and easy movements. But 
I told the referee that I didn't object to him putting them 
on the other rooster. Bill's rooster was a proud little cuss 
though and crowed every time he caught sight of mine. 
We repaired to an empty barn, where the fight was to 
come off, and Bill and I faced each other from opposite 
sides, each one holding his rooster. The referee 
then called out, "ARE YOU READY?" Then he said, 
"ONE, TWO, THREE, LET 'EM GO," and instantly Bill 
and I turned our roosters loose facing each other. 

My rooster must not have been at himself, or he was 
too slow for the little rooster, I never knew which. It 
seemed to me that the little rooster hit mine five times 
in less than a second. The fight lasted only five seconds, 
so the referee said, but in that brief time Bill's rooster 
knocked a pound of feathers and both eyes out of mine, be 
sides ripping his craw open and fatally cutting his throat 
in five different places. Seven seconds after the referee 
said, "let 'em go" my rooster lay a corpse at my feet and 
Bill's rooster never lost a feather. 

The following night along about eleven o'clock my wife 
awoke me and said something was after my chickens and 
that I had better go and see what it was, but I told her not 
to bother me and let me sleep, and that I hoped some- 
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thing would catch every blamed one of them; that I was 
tired of raising chickens anyway. Of course I knew what 
it was disturbing my chickens, but even if I had had any 
doubts as to what it was, the mystery would have been 
cleared up the next morning by certa/n wagon tracks that 
stopped just back of our barn. It was Bill Jenkins' wagon 
tracks. My wife believes to this good day that someone 
stole every chicken I had that night. 

Thus ended forever my career as a chicken raiser and 
now when any one begins to talk chicken I try to change 
the subject. 



THE GREAT SAPPINGTON PIE THAT EXPLODED. 




BOUT seven years ago my wife and children 
went for a few days visit to friends in the 
country, and left me at home in charge of the 
place. She made me promise that I would not 
attempt to keep house or cook anything while 
she was away, as I had on a previous occasion 
kept house while she was on a similar visit, and it took 
her two weeks to straighten up the wreck after she came 
home. I took my meals at a restaurant and obeyed her 
instructions to the letter up to twenty-four hours of her 
return, and then a mad, wild desire seized upon me to make 
a pie. I wanted to make a pie on scientific principles — a 
pie that would knock out all competition and place me in 
the front rank of pie makers. 

I wanted to meet my wife at the front door on her 
return home and gently lead her into the presence of my 
pie, and then see the proud smile that she would bestow 
first upon me and then upon the pie. I intended to tell 
her how I had built this pie from the ground up on scien- 
tific principles, and that I would confide the secrets of its 
insides to her and that she might claim this great culinary 
secret as her own, and sell the recipe to our neighbors, 
thereby enabling her to buy me a new pair of trousers on 
my birthday. 

Today as I look back over the fleeting years at that 
pie it seems that fate was against me. I had studied out 
the details of the pie to a fraction and had given it some of 
the profoundest thoughts of my life. I had trouble right 
from the start with it. I had just begun mixing the flour, 
lard, molasses and baking powder for its crust when I had 
to quit to run a cow out of the yard that I had discovered 
chewing on my night gown. This cow was to blame for the 
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sudden change in the color of the pie crust from that of a 
bright yellow to a dark mahogany. I forgot to wash the 
mud off my hands that I had gotten on them, after I re- 
turned from throwing sticks, dirt and rocks at the cow. I 
did'nt get started off right with my pie crust and had ten 
times as much trouble with it as I did with the pie itself. 
The dough had a way of sticking to everything it touched 
in a truly annoying manner — it stuck to the washpan that 
I was making it in — it got stuck in my hair, and it stuck 
to my nose every time I blew it. While working at it I 
got dough in my ears, in my eyes, on my feet, down my 
back and all over my bosom. I got desperate and tried 
to throw the stuff out into the back yard, but it stuck to 
me like a twin brother, and I couldn't get loose from it. I 
fmally went out into the yard and tried to get rid of it by 
rubbing it off on a fence post, and I finally tried to kick it 
off my hands, but all to no purpose; I couldn't budge 
it. But by perseverance aided by an indominatible will I 
finally succeded in chocking a large part of the dough loose 
from my person, and got it into a three gallon pot. I then 
proceeded to dump everything I found in the kitchen that 
was not poison into that pie. I poured in dried apples, 
peaches, prunes, soda, vinegar, five different kinds of ex- 
tracts and four unlabeled ingredients that I afterwards 
found out were two well known brands of liniment, a bot- 
tle of Ayre's Hair Vigor and a bottle of cod liver oil. 

After completing my pie I put it in the stove in order 
that it might go through a sweat until morning. The hour 
was growing late and I was completely exhausted, as I 
had been in the close embrace of that pie for about three 
hours; so I sought my bed fbr much needed rest. I was 
very restless and uncomfortable that night and didn't 
close my eyes in sleep for several hours. I had so much 
pie crust about my person that the bed clothes stuck to me 
every time I turned in bed and the dough dried on my eye- 
brows and prized my eyes open so that I could hardly keep 
them closed. 

I don't know at what hour I went to slee^^ bwl \ ^\si^ 
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it was about 3 a. m. that I was awakened by a peculiar noise 
that seemed to come from the direction of our kitchen. The 
noise was not unlike that of a cow lowing for her calf. At 
first I covered up my head that I might keep out this 
strange sound, for I was afraid that it was some enemy 
seeking my life. It became louder, more vibrant and more 
frequent, despite the fact I had a pillow clasped over my 
head to keep out the noise, so I decided to investigate the 
cause even at the risk of my life. I tiptoed into the kitchen 
as quietly as I could expecting to be killed every second. 
When I arrived there, to my horror the stove seemed to be 
having an ague and was about to shake itself to pieces, and 
when in a few feet of it, a terrible explosion occurred and 
I was hurled violently against the side of the house. My 
pie had exploded, wrecked the kitchen and knocked me 
unconscious. 

That morning when I returned to consciousness I found 
our house full of people, three doctors in attendance and 
my wife bending over me, pleading with me to speak to 
her just once before I died. When I started to speak to 
her the doctors forbid me, but permitted her to talk to me. 
She then with much emotion proceeded to tell me how 
she had arrived home that morning at 9 o'clock and had 
found the kitchen wrecked and me apparently dead, with 
the stove and kitchen safe lying on top of me. She said 
the strangest thing of all was the great amount of dough 
and dried fruit that had been literally blown all through 
the house. She said I was found with dough in my hair, 
in my eyelashes, down my back, between my fingers — in 
fact she said I was covered with dough. 

The greatest excitement prevailed and there was a wild 
rumor afloat that our house had been dynamited, and that 
I had been fatally wounded by the robbers while protecting 
the family jewels. 

As soon as I was able to talk I corroborated this rumor 
and told in the most graphic manner how I had engaged 
these robbers in a deadly encounter and how I had finally 
been overpowered by being blown up with dynamite. 
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My wife says she has never been able to understand 
that robbery, and is sometimes skeptical of the whole af- 
fair. She says to save her life she can not understand 
about the mysterious appearance of that dough and dried 
fruit that are still sticking to the rafters of our kitchen. 

That was the last pie I ever made or ever expect to 
make. Henceforth I am a pie eater, and not a pie maker. 



'^^V^'o^^ 



THE PHONOGRAPH'S NEW FIELD. 



OT being satisfied with shattering our nerves 
during office hours with its blamed noise, the 
phonograph is about to enter the sacred pre- 

cincts of our homes, and by its deceitful lying, 

array our wives and mother-in-laws against us. 

I The most contemptible being on the face of 

the earth is the man or woman who will deliberately dis- 
turb the domestic relations of man and wife. But the latest 
transactions credited to the phonograph makes the vilest 
human gossip a paragon of virtue in comparison. In its 
new field of cussedness, the methods employed by the talk- 
ing machine is to lay in wait for some poor cuss during 
the dark hours of the silent night, when said cuss is sup 
posed by his wife to be at his lodge, but who instead has 
acquired a large wobbly jag and record his songs and gen- 
eral conversation during said jag. Think of a man with 
about thirteen drinks of booze under his belt unbosoming 
himself to a cold, heartless phonograph at midnight, to be 
recorded word for word, and hiccough for hiccough, and 
then try to imagine that man's feelings two or three days 
later when he is duly sober, and sitting under his own vine 
and fig tree, listening to the wild sweet songs of the family 
phonograph, to all at once recognize his own voice whoop- 
ing and yelling family secrets of ten years standing, and 
telling of recent conquests he has had with the fair sex, 
and calling his wife the "old gal" and his mother-in-law 
the "old cat." Just at this stage of the performance try to 
imagine, if you can, the state of that poor fellow's mind, as 
the wife of his boozy bosom leads him by one ear into the 
quiet seclusion of the wood shed for the purpose of having 
a heart to heart talk with him. 

Any man or set of men that wbuld make a phonograph 
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record of what a man said while he was drunk, and then 
send the drunken record to his family are worse than mid- 
night assassins. The average man has a tough enough time 
in keeping his wife from believing all of the bad things 
that she hears of him through neighborhood gossip, and 
now that the phonograph has come to dog his steps his 
life is indeed a hard one. We would take it as an unfriend- 
ly act if any one should make a phonograph record of 
what we said while duly sober, and if he should make a 
record of anything we said while on a spree we would 
feel called upon to brain him with a club on sight. 




THE MAJOR'S BULL RUN. 

AJOR" Green, as he was called by everybody 
Fn^ in the little frontier village, knew more men 

personally than any other individual in the 

West. 

He was a handy fellow, and for fifteen 

years permitted his name to be used by the 
"outs" on their ticket, first for one office and then for an- 
other, but unfortunately never got there. It was not, how- 
ever, because of any lack of esteem on the part of the peo- 
ple; they all liked him and felt sure that he was qualified 
It was because he had no stand-in with the ring. He was 
a Godfather for every new baby born in the town, made 
all the Fourth of July speeches, walking on the British 
from Lexington to Yorktown with the vinegar of a seven- 
teen year old boy courting a pretty girl, and was the first 
to congratulate a newly married couple and the last to 
speak a word of harm against anyone. 

I don't know how the town could have managed without 
him. The little school never closed but what Major Green 
with a milk-white vest, stepped upon the rostrum and pres- 
ented the diplomas, making a fine talk to each boy and 
girl. He was the soul of honor, as tender hearted as a 
woman, yet as brave as a lion. He would make love to a 
new widow before the bouquet had hardly faded from her 
husband's grave, and I am told that he won his military 
title battling for the heart and hand of one twenty years 
his junior. 

At last the "outs" decided to put the Major in the race 
for representative. It was the day of triumph in the old 
man's heart. His opponent, however, was very popular, 
and the only chance to win was to raise the prohibition 
question. The Major was a pro, every county in the dis- 
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trict but two were dry and he had determined to put the 
gentleman up a tree on that issue. A challenge was sent 
and accepted for a joint debate at the court house. A happy 
thought struck the advocate of sobriety and good morals. 
He arranged to have a boy help him out with a phonograph. 
The instrument was to be placed under the speaker's desk, 
and at the proper time, when the Major was soaring away 
on the wings of eloquence, he was to stop and refer to the 
singing angels at which time the boy was to start the ma- 
chine 

"Cold water is the cup that cheers. 

Away, away the bowl! 
Old Alcohol is King of Tears, 
Away, away the bowl! 
Delighted with his achievement. Major Green went to 
the hotel, diked up in his regulation black and immaculate 
white vest, partook of a light supper and returned to the 
courthouse, where, like Hamon, of old, he had erected a gal- 
lows for the political death of his opponent. But alas! 
man proposes, and his enemy disposes. The "ring" owing 
to the unfaithfulness of the phonograph boy, tumbled to 
the racket and spiked the guns. The Major, unaware of 
what had occurred, made the speech of his life, defining 
himself clearly on each issue, excoriating the Republican 
party and finally reaching the winning card, the ace of 
trumps. Ah, he was eloquent; as the mother eagle bears 
aloft the little ones on her outspread pinions, he carried us 
up to the senevth heaven on the golden wings of oratory, 
and when the loftiest summit was reached, he made one 
graceful sweep with his arm, pointing his finger toward 
Heaven and said: "Methings I can hear the angels sing- 
ing the songs of prohibition in that home up yonder where, 
if Holy Writ be true, the drnkard shall never enter." 

There was a breathless pause for a moment and then 
the phonograph began : 
In eighteen ninety-one ho, says I, 
In eighteen hundred ninety-two ho, says he, 
In eighteen ninety-one we'll all get drunk 
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And have some fun, 
Johnnie, fill up your jug. 

The perspiration ran in rivulets down <the Major's 
wrinkled face. He saw at once that he was the victim of 
a boyish grafter, and kicked the machine, kid, desk and 
all from the rostrum. Then he got his hat and quit the 
court room and race forever. 




THE OLD TIME COUNTRY STORE. 

FEAR the old time country store with its big, 
tall plank front, bearing the startling news that 
"John Smith deals in everything from a sulky 
plow to a tallow candle," is about to take its 
place in the land of fossils, along by the side 
of the home-knit socks, the populist party and 
the razor-back hog. When I was a small boy the sight of 
a country store always awed me and caused a chill to chase 
up and down my spinal column. I remember very vividly 
the first time I was bronght face to face with a couutry 
store. I was about seven years old at the time and was 
wearing a lindsey dress and a pair of mud boots with brass 
toe attachments and was accompanied by my father. 

Everything worked alright until I got to the store 
door, where I could see the big advertising pictures, the 
tin pans hanging from the ceiling, the nail kegs, the big 
coils of grass rope and could hear the store keeper talking 
in a strange mellow voice. I jerked loose from father, 
gathered up my lindsey skirt and made a dash for liberty 
and the open country, and would probably have made my . 
escape had my dress not caught on a splinter as I went 
through the fence. Father then picked me up and carried 
me into the store and tried to soothe my fears by telling 
me that nobody would hurt me, and that the store man 
loved little boys; but I was in no soothing mood as I 
could plainly see that my life was in danger ; so I proceed- 
ed to squall and kick father, the store keeper, tin pans and 
everything else that I came to with my brass toed shoe*?. 
Father seeing that kind words and gentle treatment availed 
nothing, finally took me to the back of the store and 
after laying me none too gently across his knee proceeded 
to spank me until my ears roared. The store keeper finally 
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allayed my fears by giving me a two-pound lump of brown 
sugar, a dog-knife and a five cent french harp. 

I once gave a boy a good taw marble and a tap off a 
cultivator in exchange for a seat that he occupied in church 
just behind that of a fellow who clerked in a country store, 
for the sweet privilege of being right close up to him so 
that I could see his store clothes in all their splendor and 
smell the bear's oil on his head, unmolested. 

Either my smeller has undergone a radical change or 
the latter day country store has changed its smell, I know 
not which, as I am not able now to detect the presence of 
a cross roads store by its scent at the short distance of 200 
yards, whereas as a boy I could locate one 800 yards 
against the wind, by the sweet odor of apples, tobacco, 
patent medicine, cheese, onion sets, wool hats and blind 
bridles that oozed from the cracks. 

The life of the country store keeper was not always as 
pleasant as one would suppose as he had many difficulties 
and trials to undergo. He had to inquire into the health 
of the entire community and listen with seeming pleasure 
to Uncle Billy's or Aunt Sally's tales of a torpid liver or a 
spine that had quit working. He was supposed to contri- 
bute with a lavish hand to everything that came along from 
foreign missions down to taking a 25 cent chance at a 
crazy quilt raffle and it was his bounden duty to laugh long 
and loud at every old joke that was told in his store. Think 
how trying it must have been on* his system to listen to 
the same venerable, rheumatic old jokes, day in and day out 
and feel that he had either to laugh good and strong or 
lose a customer. 

I once knew a country merchant who made a bright 
profession of religion, but who presistently refused to join 
himself with any church on account of his customers, as 
they were pretty equally divided into two classes, viz: 
those who believed in infant baptism, falling from grace 
and getting it over again and those who believed in the 
perserverance of the saints, immersion, close communion 
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and an eternal grip on your original brand of religion with- 
out any postscripts or subsequent editions. 

I once came very nearly having serious trouble with a 
cross-roads country merchant over some eggs. I was about 
nine years old and had brought a basket of eggs to the store 
to exchange for a pair of brogan shoes. I had no trouble 
in making the exchange providing my eggs held out, and 
I assured the merchant thaf I had twenty dozen no more 
or less. There were five or six men in the store at the 
time and the merchant called upon them to bear witness to 
my statement about the number of dozen that I claimed to 
have, and said that he wanted them to come forward and 
see them counted. He began counting them in a loud tone 
of voice and counted them in a way that made goose bumps 
rise up all over my body and cause cold chills to chase 
up and down my back. He began by calling out "four and 
four are six, and four are eight, and five are ten, and four 
are twelve," and so on to the last egg in the besket making 
only ten dozen instead of twenty. He again called upon 
that bunch of farmers to bear witness to the correctness of 
his count and to my erroneous and fraudulent statement 
about the eggs, and every horny-handed son-of-toil in the 
store agreed with him. I asked permission to count the 
eggs myself, and the request was granted. I counted them 
as carefully as I could, considering the fact that I was scar- 
ed almost to death, and to my horror I found only seven 
dozen. I could feel the hair rising on my head. I was 
wet with sweat and began squalling as loud as I could. The 
merchant got scared about my physical and mental condi- 
tion and seemed to be afraid that I would throw a fit or 
burst a blood vessel and he told me not to cry, that he had 
given me the wrong box of eggs to count and that I could 
have my shoes. 

I was so proud of my brogans that I wouldn't wear them 
for a long time afterward, but kept them to smell of — they 
smelled just like a store. A few nights after I had traded 
my eggs for these shoes and before I had worn them, a 
rain storm came up and for fear they might get l<^^^^ ^-^ 
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I took them to bed with me and slept with them in my arms. 
The first time I wore them I got caught in a cold ram 
three miles from home but my shoes never got wet — I 
pulled them off and walked home bare-footed with them 
nestling in my bosom. 

I want to take a last sad farewell look at the old time 
country store before the last one has passed from off this 
vale of tears. I want to behold it once more in all its old- 
time grandeur. I want to stand off in front of it and gaze 
at its tall plank gable end and read again that startling 
legend that always read : 

"George Washington Smith, Dealer in Dry Goods, Hats, 
Caps, Boots and Shoes. Highest market price paid for 
hides, chickens, eggs, beeswax, tallow and blackeyed peas." 
I then want to go on the inside where I expect to find two 
or three customers sound asleep on the counter, as I did 
in days gone by. I want to peep into the nail kegs, I want 
to view with awe the big patent medicine pictures that 
used to hang on the walls. I want to approach the pro- 
prietor and ask him, "How is trade," and I want him to re- 
ply, "Not as good as it was before the war," just like he 
used to say when asked that important question. May time 
in its relentless march deal gently with the old time country 
store, and its proprietor, for around them cluster some of 
the sweetest memories that come to gladen and soften our 
hearts. 




THE FLAG STILL WAVES. 

one gazing at the mok of my head 
while toiling over our family wash tub, would 
believe that at one time I was at the head of 
an insurrection, and actually plotted the over- 
throw of a kingdom, I was 14 years of age when 
I was incited to this act of high treason, and it 
was in a cotton patch, where I with two other illustrious 
citizens who bore the cognomens, respectively of "Sore- 
eyed Pete" and "Benchleg Tom" were engaged in picking 
cotton at 50 cents per hundred and board, that this dark 
plot was hatched. No one familiar with the circumstances 
that led up to my rebellion could blame me for this daring 
act, for it should be remembered that I did this to save our 
glorious Republic to future posterity. 

The very first day that I picked cotton with those two 
well informed citizens I was thoroughly convinced from a 
lengthy conversation that took place in my hearing, that 
the United States Government was on its last legs and was 
liable to go down with a crash by early candle light on that 
same day. They said that this government of ours was go- 
ing just like the Roman Republic and the Greenback party. 
Soreeyed Pete said that it made his blood boil to think that 
his eleven children would have to live all of their lives 
under a tyrannical king, but he said the thing had been 
staved off just as long as possible, and was "bound" to 
come. Benchleg Tom said that he didn't care a "dern" 
either way about it, as there was no chance for the "pore" 
man anyhow, and that he thought that cotton picking would 
be worth about as much under a king as it would the way 
it stood. But I was thoroughly convinced from Sore-eyed 
Pete's pessimistic talk that our government was going to 
the devil in a foxtrot, and decided right then and there t\^al 
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I would do everything in my power to aggravate the king 
and his family when they should arrive to take charge of 
our fair land. I fully intended to go to the king upon his 
arrival and give him a straightforward talk and tell him 
just what I thought of him and all other kings, and wind 
up my talk by giving him about six weeks to leave the 
country. I intended to look at him in a stern, vicious man- 
ner right in the eye, and say to him "Sir, you are here try- 
ing to 'bust' up our country just like the Roman Republic 
and the Greenback party were 'busted,' and you need not 
deny it, for Sore-eyed Pete is on to your trick." Among 
other things I was going to say to him, "Sir, if you try to 
reign you will do so at your own peril, for I will never 
agree to it." I also made up my mind that if the king 
should send his boys to our school, that I would get a cer- 
tain boy of about my own age, known as "Ringworm Bill," 
to assist me in whipping them every morning before school 
opened. 

If the king proved to be a buUnecked cuss, set in hi? 
ways, and could not be moved by my patriotic appeals and 
would not depart in peace, I fully intended to steal up to 
his house some night while he was sound asleep on his 
throne, knock the crown off of his head with a rock, throw 
a dead pole cat in his well, squall out, "sic semper tyranus," 
and then cut for the brush. Still another way I intended 
to humiliate and make the king's life one of deepest sor- 
row was, in the event he had a beautiful daughter, was to 
get her madly in love with me and then spurn her love. I 
intended to soak my hair in bear's oil, saturate my Sunday 
suit in Hoyt's German Cologne, grease my shoes and assume 
one of my most lovable poses, when the king's daughter 
happened to be around. In my mind's eye I could see this 
same fair princess pleading with her proud sire to make 
peace with me at all hazards as she desired me for a hus- 
band. I could see, with the same stretch of imagination, 
this proud old monarch approaching me with a stealthy 
tread and with downcast eyes, and hear him make proposi- 
tion after proposition to get me on good terms with his gov- 
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eminent, and how he desired me for a son-in-law. It was at 
this juncture that I was to tell him that his pleadings were 
all in vain, and for him to go and tell his fair princess that 
my heart belonged to another, and not for all the gold in 
Tama, Texas, would I allign myself with the Royal family, 
and then demand of him once more to leave our shores 
never to return. 

It has been many years since Sore-eyed Pete and Bench- 
leg Tom predicted the utter collapse of our government; 
kind Providence has quietly led me out of the rugged paths 
of war and rebellion, and has gently hedged me about with 
the more peaceful vocations of life, such as milking the 
cow, churning the milk, hoeing the garden and doing the 
family washing. I have long since learned that the man 
with the least brain, and who is not on speaking terms with 
the bath tub, and who allows his wife to rustle the stove 
wood and everything else that has to be rustled, is the in- 
dividual who is always ready to predict the overthrow of 
our government. The "Star Spangled Banner" still waves 
over the land of the free and the home of the brave, and 
will continue to wave long after that unwashed, wild-eyed 
horde of calamity howlers are chucked away with their 
populistic whiskers in unmarked holes. 




PATENT MEDICINE. 

HEN my wife led me to the marriage altar a 
blushing groom, nearly fifteen years ago, she 
believed with all her heart that I was in sound 
bodily health and would be a good all round 
husband for many years to come, and she was 
not alone in this belief, as my father's family, 
before I was married, claimed that I was in perfect health, 
even when I swore to them that I was sick and not able to 
work in the field. 

Five old-line insurance companies in the last fifteen 
years have felt of my pulse and gazed on my tongue, and 
pronounced me a safe risk for insurance. 

But I have recently found out that my father's family, 
my wife, mother-in-law and five insurance companies were 
mistaken in their diagnosis of my health. 

I discovered their mistake by reading patent medicine 
advertisements, and I find that instead of being a perfectly 
sound man, that I am almost a physical wreck. 

I find from these advertisements that I am not only 
bordering on consumption, Bright's disease, diabetes, ap- 
pendicitis, heart failure, softening of the brain, typhoid 
fever, apoplexy, scrofula, dyspepsia, catarrh, pneumonia, 
dropsy and seven year itch, but I am threatened with at 
least twenty-seven deadly maladies, bearing French and 
Norwegian names that I am unable to pronounce. 

No one should have the least bit of trouble in detecting 
any disease that may be lounging around their systems, as 
all that is necessary is just to read the symptoms that are 
plainly set forth in all patent medicine literature. I 
found out from these that I was bordering on consumption 
from that little "hacking cough" I have every time I get 
something hung on my Adam's apple, and I discovered that 
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I was on the verge of Bright's disease from that "tired 
feeling" I have every time my wife asks me to wash the 
dishes or cut stove wood, and I also found out that "full 
feeling I have" after eating two fried chickens and other 
staple food in proportion, is the advance agent of at least 
nineteen fearful diseases. 

But dear reader don't be discouraged nor alarmed if 
after reading an almanac you should find a dozen symp- 
toms of the same number of diseases hanging around your 
person, for they can all be cured by at least 375 different 
kinds of patent medicines to be had at "all drug stores," if 
taken in time and according to directions. 

Then, as a matter of further consolation, look at the 
thousands of unsolicited testimonials from rank strangers 
that have been cured after "the doctors had given them up." 

I was thoroughly convinced before I had finished read- 
ing the two hundred and fifty testimonials, with attached 
photographs of ministers of the gospel. United States Sen- 
«itors. Governors, Congressmen, actors, and some of the 
crowned heads, that Pezuna would cure everything from 
consumption down to a wart on the nose. 

The manufacturers of this high sounding dope guaran- 
tees that one bottle will take the accumulated wrinkles of 
twenty-three years standing from off your brow, and make 
you feel like another man, all of which I can vouch for. 

I had drunk only about two-thirds of a bottle of this 
elixir of life that has cured so many prominent men and 
women in both Europe and America, when all at once I 
felt like two able bodied men, and I lost no time in seeking 
a neighbor who had proven himself my physical superior in 
a fistfight I had pulled off with him a few days before, 
and now that I felt like two men I was determined to pull 
this fight off again as soon as I could find him. 

I soon found him, but I think he caught on to my 
scheme and drank about two bottles of this royal "bust 
head" himself, as he seemed to have the strength of about 
five heavy set men as he threw me over a high picket 
fence on to my back. 
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I am reluctantly forced to the conclusion that the man- 
ufacturers of Pezuna are stuck up and will not accept a tes- 
timonial from any less personage than a prize fighter or 
train robber, or why else have my name and picture not ap- 
peared long ago in that group of church dignitaries and 
high bridge jumpers, that are to be seen in the great re- 
ligious journals of this country. 

Four years ago I sent one of my pictures and a well- 
composed, well-spelled plainly written testimonial to the 
Manufacturers of Pezuna with my permission to publish 
the same with my photograph, but as yet I have heard noth- 
ing from them. That testimonial read as follows: 
Pezuna Medicine Co. 

Gentlemen — I have been using Pezuna ever since pro- 
hibition wen into effect in my town and there is not a day 
but what I use it for something, and always with splendid 
results. 

I am now taking it for twenty-three diseases that I 
know I have and for about seventeen more that I am liable 
to take. 

I am now using five bottles per week, or 260 bottles 
per annum. 

There has not been a week since prohibition went into 
active operation in my town that I haven't slayed from 
five to seven diseases with Pezuna, to say nothing of the 
millions of germs it has killed. 

I have several neighbors who are democrats and mem- 
bers of my church that are using Pezuna on the dead quiet 
and with splendid results. 

The best thing about Pezuna is that exhilerating after 
effect it has on a man. 

I never take a dose of it but what Ihave an uncontroll- 
able desire to go forth and fight somebody, sing a song, 
run a foot race or stand on my head, and my neighbors tell 
me that it has the same good effect on their systems. 

What reductions do you allow members of the Farmers' 
Union on Pezuna by the barrell, and we furnish the barrell? 

Hoping that you will give my testimonial and picture 
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a place right up by the warm side of some reigning mon- 
arch, I beg to remain yours cordially, 

JOE SAPPINGTON. 

Now, in all candor, what was the matter with that testi- 
monial? Just because I am a poor struggling man with but 
one wife and two children, is no reason why I should 
have been ignored in this cold blooded way. 

But the worm has turned and I no longer ask anything 
at their hands. I gave them ample time to publish that 
testimonial, and even wrote them three letters concerning 
it before I boycotted Pezuna and began using Hostetter's 
Stomach Bitters. And just here I want to say that I have 
just as good results from Hostetter's Bitters as I ever had 
from Pezuna. About the only difference I can see between 
them is that it takes more of the bitters to make me drunk 
than it did Pezuna, but the drunk for the bitters lasts longer 
and doesn't inspire me to go out and fight a neighbor that 
can lick salt off my head, and who weighs seventy-five to 
one hundred and fifty pounds more than I do— in fact, I 
have had only four fights since I quit using Pezuna and 
they were with my wife. 

To save my life I can't conceive of what use a doctor 
could be to any man in this patent medicine testimonial 
age of ours unless he gets run over by a freight train or 
wants his leg sawed off, as every newspaper is full of tes- 
timonials bearing witness to the failure of doctors and the 
complete triumph of some particular brand of morphine- 
whiskey-cocaine-postoak-bark-dope. 



THE OLD TIME DOCTOR. 



T saddens my heart when I reflect that the old 
time doctor with the massive bald head and 
shaggy eye brows has cashed in his last chip 
»■ Yi m and has crossed that dark and silent river 
\«b/ where he has joined his patients that he as- 
jj_^^J sisted in the crossing. 
The old time doctor was a power in his day and was 
held in awe by all who came in contact with him. He was 
a man of but few words, with a dark troubled brow and in- 
variably rode his horse in a high lope when visiting a 
patient — in fact I never knew one of them to visit a patient 
but what he came in a gallop. I once knew an old time 
doctor to give a good horse the thumps by riding him under 
whip and spur ten miles one sultry day in June to see a 
patient who was suffering from nothing more serious than 
neuralgia in the lower jaw. 

The chief cause for the old time doctor going in a mad 
gallop in those days to see his patients, was because the 
patients were always represented to him to be in a dying 
condition by the runners who came for him. Just think 
how heartless and cold-blooded a doctor would have been 
not to have gotten in a hurry, after being yelled at by 
some excited fellow who had dashed up to his front gate, 
with his "breeches" legs worked up above his knees, and 
told to come at once to See Sam Smith who was having 
hard fits. You can say what you please about the old fash- 
ioned doctor and his bald head, but he cured more dying 
patients in ten days, than the average 20th century doctor 
will cure in ten years. It's got so now if a doctor is called 
in to see a patient and finds him in a dying condition, the 
patient is almost certain to die, but not so with "ye" old 
time doctor for he cured at least fifty per cent of his pa- 
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tients that he found in a dying condition — in fact he made 
a specialty of curing dying patients and frequently put 
them in a dying condition in order to save their lives. 

The old time doctors were not only men of great wis- 
dom, but were also men of great physical endurance, as 
his practice frequently extended over a territory twice the 
size of the state of Rhode Island and his only means of 
transportation was by horse back. Just think of the trying 
ordeal of the poor doctor who has just crawled in bed at 
2 a. m. after returning from a 30 mile trip to see a patient, 
to be squalled at by some one who has dashed up to his 
gate to come as quickly as possible to see Aunt Sally Jones 
who was dying at her son-in-law's house in the Southeast 
corner of the county 37 miles away. 

People of this day don't take the same interest in sick 
folks that they used to. When I was a boy if a fellow got 
sick enough to have a doctor everybody within ten miles of 
him came to see him, and the most of them would arrive 
ahead of the doctor; in fact these crowds that surged 
around the doctor's patients were the worst things he had 
to contend against. 

The practice of medicine today is a very tame affair, 
compared to what it was away back in the 70's. Now if a 
fellow gets sick and wants a doctor all that he has to do 
is to go to his 'phone and ring him up and everything works 
so quietly if he dies his nearest neighbors sometimes 
don't find it out until the funeral notice is left on their 
front steps. But when I was a boy it was quiet different 
and a fellow couldn't do a more interesting thing than to be 
taken violently sick and send for the doctor and if he died 
it always created a profound sensation and was the topic 
of conversation for many wedcs afterwards, or until the 
next death occurred. 

When I was about seven years old I had a fight with 
another boy over a doctor. The doctor had been sent for, 
to see Aunt Polly Johnson who had been stricken with 
paralysis and the crowd had become so great when the doc- 
tor arrived that we small boys had to go on the OMl^xd.^ ^^^ 
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the house. I went to the back of the house and fotmd a 
crack between the logs where I could peep through and see 
the doctor as he measured out his medicine. I had been 
feasting my eyes upon the doctor for about five minutes 
when this boy who was much larger than I was, came up 
and pulled me away and took full possession of my crack. 
But it didn't do him any good for he no more than got his 
eye focused on the doctor when I flew at him with all my 
might and fought him away from it. We fought for the 
possession of the crack until some of the spectators ob- 
served us and made us quit. 

The old time doctor differed from the doctors of today 
in many respects. In the first place he was a much finer 
specimen of physical manhood than the average doctor of 
today, and was much more dignified. The doctor of today 
can not be distinguished from the most ordinary man by 
his outward appearance, but with the old doctor it was dif- 
ferent, he was stamped with "doctor" from head to foot and 
no one was ever known to mistake him for anything else. 
The doctor of the present day is frequently a hale fellow 
well met, whereas the old 19th century doctor was a re- 
served man not easily approached except on purely profes- 
sional business. 

I once had a splendid opportunity of testing the social 
qualities of one of these old Ante-bellum doctors when I 
was but 16 years old, and can speak with authority on the 
subject. I came in a high gallop to his house on a little 
mouse colored mule, to get him to come without delay to 
see Wash Spradden's baby that had a bad case of chicken 
pox, and it was seventeen miles to Wash's house and T 
being a fluent talker, the doctor had a splendid opportunity 
to converse with me, but he failed to avail himself of the 
golden opportunity and never said exceeding five words 
during the whole trip. 

But there is one thing that can be said of the doctor 
of the old school — ^he was not as stingy with his medicine 
as the doctor of today is, notwithstanding he furnished his 
own medicine. I remember the time I had a spell of fever 
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and father called in old doctor Martin. After he had looked 
at my tongue, felt of my pulse and thumped me in the side 
with all his might with his forefinger, he began to dish out 
powders and never ceased till he had dished out 17 different 
kinds, with instructions for me to take one every ten min- 
utes until I got better or death ensued. It was during that 
spell of sickness and while carrying out old Dr. Martin's 
instructions that I was sallivated and suffered from loss of 
memory and the hearing in my left ear permanently. How- 
ever, the old doctor told father and mother that it required 
the most heroic treatment on his part to snatch me from a 
premature grave and they ought to be proud he had saved 
my life, even if he did have to sacrifice a few of my teeth 
and the hearing of one of my ears. 

The old time doctor did everything in a rush; when 
sent for he lawyas came under whip and spur, and when he 
tackled a disease he went at it like fighting fire and never 
let up till he conquered it or killed the patient. 

But let us remember the old time doctor only in kind- 
ness; let us remember only his virtues while we throw the 
mantel of sweet charity around the few frailties that he 
sometimes possessed. Let us think of him as he faced the 
wintry blasts, oftentimes at the dark hours of midnight 
on some long journey to relieve suffering humanity. Let 
us forget that he gave us hot water when our lips were 
parched with fever, for it was a mistake of the head and 
not of the heart. Let us forget that he sometimes sallivated 
us with bluemass and ruined our hearing with quinine, for 
he did it in the name of science and to have done otherwise 
he would have been untrue to his high calling. The world 
has never produced a class of men truer to their profession 
or more zealous in their efforts to aid suffering humanity 
than the old time doctor. 




JOE SAP'S SPRING GARDEN. 

EEP down in the bosom of every ablebodied 
male American citizen, who has been raised on 
a farm, is the desire to plant garden seed at the 
first approach of spring. There are two kinds 
of gardeners in this world — ^the theoretical and 
practical. The theoretical gardener does all 
of his gradening of cold winter nights while sitting around 
a cheerful fire surrounded by his loved ones, while the 
practical gardener goes forth in the early spring, armed 
with a hoe and plants "two bits" worth of garden seed, 
kills a few grub worms, throws a few rocks at his wife's 
hens that have come in at a crack in the fence, abuses his 
wife and children for walking on his cabbage bed, and 
closes his labors by throwing his hoe at the family cow 
that he discovers chewing the tail of his coat that he had 
left hanging on the fence, while planting said garden. 

For several years I was a theoretical gardener, before 
I turned my attention to practical gardening, and have 
laised all kinds of vegetables — by the fire. I have raised 
beets two feet long, cabbage that weighed twenty pounds, 
and snap beans that had to be broken in two, to get them in 
a wash kettle — by the fire. Some of the finest vegetables 
that I ever raised, grew when the mercury in our thermo- 
meter, was playing peep eye with me just above zero. I 
have sat for hours at a time around the family hearthstone 
while the wind came snorting from the north, enjoying the 
artistic twist of a turnip, the sturdy pose of a squash, and 
the sunset tints of the tomato as were so truthfully portray- 
ed on the outside of the five cent packages of garden seed 
sent out by the good and honest seed dispensers from away 
up north. 

I never owned but one real garden in my life, but that 
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one was sufficient to last me as long as I live. When I 
ptill aside the curtains of the past and review my past 
life, there stands out that garden to mock me. I had been 
married about five years, when I decided to transfer my 
garden from its comfortable winter quarters to the cold, 
damp ground. My wife begged me not to plant it, claiming 
that it would be both a waste of time and money, but I was 
determined to raise a garden or "bust." 

It will not interest the reader to go into unnecessary 
details; suffice it to say that in the fullness of time, joy- 
ous spring came on apace with its sunshine and singing 
birds and butterflies and fragrant flowers, and the gentle 
rains and warm south winds, soon wooed my garden seed to 
burst their tiny shells and peep forth their little heads 
from the ground. I beheld all of these things and saw 
that they were good and I was a happy man with chin 
whiskers. 

While it may be true that every cloud has a silver lin- 
ing, it is also true that every joy has its tinge of sorrow. 
The warm sunshine and gentle rains that wooed my early 
York cabbage seed into peeping forth from Mother Eearth, 
also wooed several billion goose grass, thistle and other 
wild seeds into popping their darned little heads up. The 
same gentle influences that called into life the little grass 
and radish seed also quickened into life the meek and lowly 
grub and the sluggish cut worm, and when I went forth one 
morning soon after my garden had come up to a stand and 
saw what slaughter had been wrought to my onions and 
black wax beans, by said worms, and how thrifty the grass 
and weeds were, I saw right straight that it was not good 
and said so to my wife, in a loud tone of voice and smote a 
cut worm with my heel. The very next day after I had 
discovered the havoc the worms had wrought to my gar- 
den, two hens and a rooster flew over the fence and ate 
the last remaining bean. Of course I killed the trio with 
a stick, but that didn't bring back my beans nor keep my 
wife from calling me an idiot. I proceeded to replant my 
beans, chop grass and kill grub worms, but I did so with a 
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heavy heart. I was no longer the cheerful, care-free 
gardener that I was when I pitched my garden; in fact 
I became a morose taciturn man. Just a few weeks after 
I planted my garden I began to receive anonymous letters 
through the postof f ice asking about my garden and how I 
had succeeded. I bore all of these indignities in silence and 
continued to kill bugs and worms and fight goose grass. 
But to cap the climax, some low-down cur came at the dark 
hours of night and sowed my garden down in millet seed 
and tacked a card on the gate saying that if I chopped it 
down when it came up, that he proposed to sow it in John- 
son grass. It came a rain the very next day after the millet 
seed were sown and in a few days it came up as thick as the 
whiskers on a Kansas Populist, and for fear the cowardly 
thug would carry out his threat I let it grow unmolested. 

I had been the proprietor of this garden for about six 
weeks when I threw it up, but in that brief time I had 
killed at least five thousand cut worms, three chickens, 
cripple our cow, quarreled with my wife, got seven big 
corns on my hands and lots of dirt in my nostrils, had spent 
$7.25 on garden seed and never got as much as a mess of 
greens. After I quit working my garden the sunflowers 
grew fifteen fet high all over it, and kept me busy all that 
summer pulling big cards off the garden fence that my ene- 
mies would tack up of nights bearing this and similar in- 
scriptions: "JOE SAP'S GARDEN; LOOK OUT FOR 
SNAKES." 




THE OLD TIME SCHOOL EXHIBITION. 

LOVE to think of the old time school exhibi- 
tions that we used to have at the old log school 
house, when I was a boy, at the close of every 
school. To the exception of the old time wagon 
circus I can remember of nothing that was more 
productive of youthful thrills than those old 
time school closing exercises. These exhibitions always 
brought forth the entire population of the school district 
which embraced an area of 144 square miles, and we had 
not only a "full house" on these occasions but we had the 
woods full as well. The "dobbing" between the logs of 
our school house had to be put back after every exhibition, 
on account of the crowd on the outside invariable knocking 
it out so they could see the performance that was going on 
within. 

These concerts were lengthy affairs, usually lasting from 
7 :30 p. m. till 2 :30 a. m., on account of the long programs, 
as every pupil between the ages of five and thirty always 
took part in them; besides its repertoire embraced every- 
thing from the lisping of "Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep" 
up to a Shakespearean tragedy. 

I took a leading part in all of the concerts given at our 
school house from the time I was five years of age until 
I began to vote. There was nothing particularly brilliant 
about my first performances on the stage and no one but 
mother could look upon my little scared freckled face and 
small wobbly legs, when I first came forth to recite that 
classic poem entitled "The Lark is Up to Meet the Sun" and 
see the budding genius and the splendid histrionic powers I 
possessed. The greatest trouble I had at the beginning of 
my stage career, was stage fright. When out behind our 
barn where no one could see nor hear me, I could repeat 
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*The Lark is Up to Meet The Sun" backwards and forwards 
with both eyes shut, I had it so well memorized; but when 
I would come before an audience and make my bow and see 
every eye in the house turned on me and the crowd on the 
outside peeping at me through the cracks, to save my life 
I couldn't remember whether that lark had gone out to meet 
the sun or a chicken hawk. Up to the time I was ten years 
old, something always happened to me just before every 
concert, that would mar and disfigure me and would more 
or less destroy my influence on the stage. I was at least 
twelve years old before I appeared before the footlights 
without having a foot or toe tied up in a rag. I remember 
one concert in particular, when I was about seven years 
old, at which I was billed to deliver that thrilling poem in 
McGuf f ey's second reader, entitled, "Sleep, Baby, Sleep, the 
Cottage Well is Deep," that had the teacher not announced 
to the audience, "We will now have a poem by little Joe 
Sappington," no one but my own folks would have recog- 
nized me, for I came forward with one foot and both legs 
bandaged and with my face swolen at least two inches be- 
yond my nose. Just the day before I had been stung on the 
face by five wasps, three yellow jackets and two "bimible- 
bees,' 'and had stubbed the ends off of four toes, slipped 
a knee cap and sprained both ankles. 

I was fifteen years old before the people of my school 
district began to recognize my splendid ability as an actor. 
I shall never forget the night I recited "The Boy Stood On 
The Burning Deck" and the profound impression it made 
on the audience. Before I got through reciting that sad 
poem, there was not a dry eye in the audience. Strong men 
not used to weeping, battled scarred Confederate soldiers, 
farmers with whiskers, and the village blacksmith all wept 
like their hearts would break and I was afterwards told 
that many strong, sturdy men, who were on the outside 
with their ears to the cracks listening to me elocute, were 
also convulsed in tears, many of them going out into the 
darkness to weep alone. 

My rise in the profession was rapid after that night 
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and from then on I began to take the heavy parts in all of 
our school exhibitions. We actors and actresses did the 
most of our acting under great difficulties in those days, at 
all of our school exhibitions and the obstacles we met with 
and overcame, stand today as a monument to our dauntless 
courage and determination. The status of my wardrobe was 
the most serious obstacle to confront me at all of our 
school concerts, as I never had a good suit of clothes, a 
good hat and a good pair of shoes all at the same time, 
from the time I was seven years old until my whiskers 
made their appearance. Just think how I must have ap- 
peared on the stage while taking the part of hero in some 
great drama, wearing a brown jeans coat cut on the bias 
and a pair of plow shoes with home knit socks! 

On account of the scarcity of wearing apparel, we boys 
used to practice swapping clothes and shoes with each other, 
between acts, and I have known the hero and villain to 
take it turn about in wearing a borrowed coat and neck tie^ 
throughout the entire performance. 

No one who has never tafien a part in the old time school 
concert, can have the faintest idea of the great disadvan- 
tages we actors and actresses had to labor under. The night 
I played "Richard the Third" I had to overcome more ob- 
stacles than any ten actors that ever took the role of that 
royal monarch. I was dressed for the occasion in father's 
old broadcloth wedding coat, that was at least four numbers 
too large for me and a pair of linen trousers that mother had 
washed and ironed especially for me to act Richard the 
Third in and they had drawn up both in latitude and lon- 
gitude, until they were skin tight, and I dared not attempt 
CO sit down. Besides being so uncomfortably clad I had a 
very weak support. My page took fright and jumped off 
the stage every time I made a razzoo play with my sword. 
I was wearing a new pair of $1.50 shoes that night and 
when I strode upon the stage and tragically exclaimed "A 
horse! A horse! My kingdom for a horse!" they squeaked 
so loud that tHe audience lost the full force of those tragic 
words. 
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Another difficulty we had to contend with at nearly all 
of our school concerts, was the manipulation of the curtain. 
It had a way of balking on deathbed scenes and hanging 
fire when the heroine fell fainting on the bosom of some 
bashful lover. I saw the villian killed three times hand 
running one night, on account of a kink or a knot in the 
plow line that was being used to slide the curtain on. 

And then the music we had at these exhibitions was 
just a little eratic and uncertain. Bill Jenkins furnished 
more or less music on his fiddle for all the school exhibitions 
I ever attended. Bill was a reckless sort of a fiddler and 
could break more fiddle strings in one hour than any other 
three fiddlers could in a week. I never knew him to play a 
tune through without his breaking from one to three strings 
and I remember one night in particular at a school concert 
when Buck Fields and I came before the footlights to do a 
buck and wing stunt, he broke three fiddle strings, split 
the bridge and wrenched the tail piece of his fiddle trying 
to play "The Devil's Dream" for us. Bill's reptrtoire of op- 
eratic music consisted of but three tunes, to-wit: "Sallie 
Gooden," "The Devil's Dream" and "Cotton Eye Joe." He 
played "Sallie Gooden" between acts and "The Devil'f 
Dream' 'for the song and dance specialties, while "Cotton 
Eye Joe" was always reserved for deathbed scenes and all 
manner of sad and tragic stage happenings. 

One night at a concert in which I was taking the role 
of the noble lover in some great drama, I had more hu- 
miliating mishaps to ocmur to me at the end of the climax 
of that play than ever happened to any actor that ever 
came before the footlights. My execution had just been 
ordered by the King, on account of some rebellious act of 
mine against his Majesty's government and I was led out on 
the stage in front of the four tallow candles that served 
as footlights, by the King's soldiers, who were armed with 
muzzle loading rifles, shot guns and old cap and ball six 
shooters. I folded my arms on my heroic breast and re- 
peated those patriotic words, to-wit : "I die that Rome may 
live," just like I had been repeating at our rehearsals. The 
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captain cried out to the King's soldiers, "Present arms; 
take aim; one, two—" and then according to Hoyle and our 
rehearsals, the King's daughter, who weighed at least sixty 
pounds more than I did, and who was madly in love with 
me rushed upon the stage waving a piece of paper and 
shrieked, "A reprieve! a reprieve!" and fell in a swoon upon 
my gallant bosom. Everything up to that time had come 
strictly up to contract; Bill Jenkins had cut loose on "Cot- 
ton Eye Joe" and all that was necessary to bring the play 
to a triumphant close was to pull the curtain. But that 
curtain wouldn't "pull," notwithstanding the fact that Tom 
French, our property man, was tugging at it with all his 
might. The curtain failing to move painfully prolonged my 
contract with the King's daughter, who remained swooning 
upon my gallant bosom, waiting for the wagon sheet that 
we were using fo a curtain, to be pulled. To add to my em- 
barrassment while Tom was tugging at the curtain, some fel- 
lows in the audience and especially the bunch of hoodlums 
on the outside, who were witnessing the performance 
through cracks, yelled all sorts of embarrassing things at 
me, such as: "Stay with her little Sap," "I'm bettin' on 
little Joe," "Brace up there little Joey." "Hurrah for Sap- 
sucker." And while that bunch of ilU bred thugs were yell- 
ing at me. Bill Jenkins' fiddle bridge fell with a resounding 
whack and almost at the same instant, Andy Peters, one of 
the King's soldiers, musket went off and shot a right of way 
through the gable end of the house. Just what hap- 
pened immediately after Andy's gun went off, or what be- 
came of the King's daughter, I never knew. The last thing 
that I saw on the stage that night was Tom French, who, 
just as the gun fired, broke the curtain rope and fell on his 
back across the footlights. 

I have listened to some of the finest talent that ever 
graced the American stage since I did my last acting at the 
old log school house. I have heard Frederick Warde in 
Julius Caesar, I have listened to the splendid acting of 
Sarah Bernhardt, and have been enraptured by the divine 
melody of Patti. I have been entranced and thrilled b^ iVs^. 
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sweet strains of the grand opera and have been dazzled by 
the rich and profligate stage settings and the brilliant spark- 
ling splendor of stage costumes; but when fond memory 
lifts the curtain of the past and I am permitted to retrace 
life's rugged steps, I give those scenes of luxurious splendor 
but a fleeting glance; but when the vision of that old 
log school house that nestled under the hill, wheie in the 
long ago I made my first childish bow and lisped some 
simple nursery rhyme, it is there I fondly linger. 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SOCIETY. 



NO more believe that nature intended me for a 
modren society man, than she intended a cow 
to sing in the choir, and if it had been left to 
-jr-yi !>■ . my choosing I would never have entered its 
\mUt gay and giddy circle; but my wife came to the 
^5^_J| conclusion several years ago that my archi- 
tecture was just suited to a claw hammer coat, and my 
graceful bearing was the proper "stuff" for the drawing 
room, and she proceeded to coax me out of my seclusion, 
first into a slow walk, then into a fox-trot, and finally into 
the mad gallop of society. 

It is a hard matter for the leopard to change his spots, 
but it is a blamed sight tougher proposition for a man with 
corns on his hands, a rasping voice and a rheumatic hip 
joint, contracted while directing the movements of a yoke 
of steers, to take his place with comfort and enthusiasm by 
the side of a blondeened society female of some thirty odd 
summers, who quotes Shakespeare, and a lot of other rot, 
and insists on singing a solo. 

One of the worst features about modern society is its 
cold, pulseless, one-lunged-dyspeptic formality, that borbids 
a plain American citizen from chewing tobacco, spitting on 
the stove, or propping his feet onto the top of his neigh- 
bor's chair. 

The first real society function I ever attended, I got busy 
before I had been there fifteen minutes and succeeded dur- 
ing the evening, in spitting on a hot stove six or eight times 
and stepping on the trails of a few evening gowns, to say 
nothing of the guest toe nails I mashed off. 

My wife says that she can see a great improvement in 
me, since I made my d^but into society, but I don't believe 
I have made a bit of progress and I belveN^ ^^ N^-N^ ^^^^^ 
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through her that I am tolerated as a member. The last 
time I was invited out, I was sadly neglected by everyone 
present except by an old maid with two big hairy moles on 
her chin. This old century plant tried to make me forget 
the icy hand that had been extended to me, claimed me as 
her own, and engaged me in rapid, strenuous conversation 
for the entire evening, in which she gave me a history of 
her family from the landing of the Mayflower, up to the 
last bad spell she had with her liver. She also intimated 
to me during our three hours tete a tete that if she should 
ever meet a man of my same lofty intellect, and conversa- 
tional powers, and said man was working in single harness 
and desired a running-mate, that she would consider a 
proposition from him to complete his team. I told her 
that she had better be careful how she bestowed her young 
love on any kind of a man as appearances were deceiving. 
I told her while I was a handsome man and good to feast 
the eyes upon, yet I was a dangerous proposition, as there 
was heriditary madness in my family; that I had three 
uncles who had killed their wives and four aunts who had 
poisoned their husbands, and that I was beginning to feel 
queer myself. When I told her this she asked to be ex- 
cused, and left me with a startled look in her eyes. 

When I was a youn gman society was not the stiff, for- 
mal affair that it is today, and a "feller" could always en- 
joy himself, in spite of circumstances, the cut of his coat, 
or the quality thereof. 

The most fun I ever had, was as a young man, while 
leading society, shod in a pair of mud boots, and arrayed 
in a suit of Humboldt jeans, fashioned and made by mother 
and mother always made my clothes with an eye single to 
comfort. In those days society had some snap and life 
about it, and the young man who could knock the double 
back-step and could crack his heels together three times 
while in the air, stood at a premium over the long-neck, 
eye-glass freak who recited poetry and parted his hair in 
the middle. 

Society has undergone a complete change since I was a 
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young man and costs its members at least ten times as 
much as it did then. The reason it costs so much more now 
than it used to, is on account of so many things being added 
to it. At one time about all it cost a man to be a member 
of the 400 in good standing, was a box of Maspn's blacking, 
a bottle each of bears oil and Hoyt's German Cologne and 
a box of paper collars. But now if you are a member of 
society you are called upon to contribute cutglass to wed- 
dings, signet rings to babies, and then there are about fif- 
teen different kinds of wedding anniversaries to which you 
are supposed to contribute tin buckets, tin pans, cups and 
saucers, knives and forks, all kinds of jewelry and precious 
stones, as the occasion demands. 

The demands of society are certainly severe on a man 
whose salary is only $6.25 per wedc and especially when 
there is a run of weddings, babies and wedding anniver- 
saries. But so far I have contributed to everything that has 
happened in my social circle, from the birth of a baby to a 
golden v/edding anniversary. However, these contribu- 
tions have oftentimes been made at the expense of my 
own personal comfort, as I usually have to pawn my watch, 
or overcoat, to meet the exigencies of the case. 




MY RACE FOR JUSTICE (OF THE PEACE IS PRE- 

cnf CT 5. 

HERE have been so many conflicting reports 
about that race I made for justice of the peace 
a few years after I was married, and some of 
these reports are so far from the truth that I 
have decided to break the silence on my part 

and give the public a true version of it. It has 

been fourteen years since I made the race, and as far I 
am concerned it is forever settled and numbered among the 
things of the past, but my enemies are still rolling it under 
their darn tongues as a sweet morsel and continue to tell all 
manner of lies about it. They have not only lied about the 
number of votes I received, but they have told and are still 
telling that I was accused of so many criminal violations of 
the law during that campaign, which I was utterly unable 
to disprove, that I was turned out of the church after the 
election and that I took to the brush every time the grand 
jury was in session in my county for five years afterwards. 
As I said at the outset, I am willing to let that race 
of mine die out, but there has been so many lies told about 
it that I feel that forebearance has not only ceased to be a 
virtue, but it has ceased to be respectable. It is not only 
my enemies that are keeping alive the unpleasant recollec- 
tions of that memorable campaign from generation to gen- 
eration, but the wife of my bosom drags it from the grave 
every time I get gay, or whenever she wishes to humiliate 
me. 

Now if my readers will give me close attention for about 
twenty-seven minutes I will tell them in a straight forward 
way all about the race from start to finish, and I hope after 
you have read it that you will have enough charity in your 
souls to let up on me and give me a long needed rest. 
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It was fourteen years ago last spring, or about two 
years after I was married, and while making a crop on the 
shares, that I yielded to the entreaties of a host of imag- 
inary friends and suffered my name to go before the pri- 
mary as a candidate, subject to the action of the Demo- 
cratic party, for justice of the peace of precinct 5. It will 
be recalled that the time that I aspired to this office, the 
Populist party was in the zenith of its power, and it was 
for the patriotic purpose of saving the party of Jefferson 
and Jackson to future posterity in precinct 5, that I con- 
sented to quit my plow handles, as did one Cincinnatus of 
old, and throw myself in the Democratic breach and hurl 
back the great unwashed hordes of the Populist party. 

The first time I realized that my bleeding party was 
looking to me for aid was one sultry afternoon in May as I 
sat on the fence while resting my mule. The time was an 
auspicious one for me to abandon my crop and save my 
party, as it had been raining a great deal that spring and 
the goose grass was waxing strong throughout my entire 
crop. While sitting there on the fence meditating whether 
I should continue to fight goose grass or give it up and go 
fishing, old Peggy Murdox (his left leg was off and he wore, 
a peg, hence his name) came along in a two whell cart 
drawn by an old horse mule that had had one of his legs 
broken some fifteen or twenty years before, and told me 
I was the very man he wanted to see. After tying his mule 
to a fence post, he told me that he wanted to see me pri- 
vately, and after taking me out into the field to a safe dis- 
tance from our mules, so they could not overhear our con- 
versation, he looked me sternly in the eye and said in a deep 
hollow voice: "Joe Sap, do you love your party?" After 
reaching for my plug of navy that nestled in the bottom of 
the rear pocket of my overalls, I replied in a most tragic 
tone of voice : "Sir, I love the Democratic party next to my 
wife and baby." Old Peggy then continued, "Our party 
needs a man of great learning and sturdy character — ^a 
man who will stand as a bulwark — a regular gibraltar whom 
our party can rally around in the great ^trasi,^^ *<^^x >s^ 
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coming." And then pointing a long bony finger at me, he 
asked in a fierce whisper mixed with the smell of onions, 
cheese and whiskey; (old Peggy had just come from town 
and was pretty well loaded) "Where, sir, can such a man be 
found?" I hated to confess that I filled the bill to a dot, 
but was on the eve of acknowledging it notwithstanding, 
when he continued in a low gutteral voice: "Joe Sap, you 
say you love the Democratic party next to your wife and 
baby, then, sir, save that party in Precinct 5 by allowing 
your name to go before the Democratic primary as candi- 
date for justice of the peace." 

It has been said that "he who hesitates is lost" and old 
Peggy seemed to anticipate this great truth and took my 
silence for hesitation (I was only suffering from stage 
fright) and added: "If you do not allow your name to go 
before our party you will not only disappoint your friends, 
sir, but you will be responsible for a Populist victory. 
Think, sir, of a wild-eyed, unwashed, long whiskered Popu- 
list usurping the the office of justice of the peace in pre- 
cinct 5. It is enough, sir, to make our forefathers turn over 
in their graves." Old Peggy told me that he was fresh 
from the people of our district and I was their idol and 
wherever my name was mentioned they simply went wild. 

Now I ask my readers, in all candor do you blame me 
for allowing my name to go before the people to be voted 
on? Wouldn't I have been a hard-hearted unpatriotic man 
to have refused my party the boon of my great democratic 
strength in their hour of need? But I weighed the matter 
well before I came to a decision and asked old Peggy to 
give me five minutes in which to decide. I knew my wife 
would bitterly oppose my entering the race for justice of 
the peace or anything else that would take me from my 
crop, and the knowledge of that fact was the only thing that 
held me back. But while trying to come to a decision old 
Peggy broke the silence by calling my attention to the 
healthy condition of the goose grass that was growing in my 
crop, and the bilious condition of my cotton. He said that 
ne had quit his crop on account of the grass and that it was 
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not in half as bad shape as mine. After old Peggy called 
my attention to the grass, and after considering how much 
easier it would be on me and my mule to make the canvass 
for justice of the peace than to "rassel" with a crop 
that was already lost according to the testimony of an eye- 
witness, I made up my mind to quit my crop and turn my 
attention to politics. 

How strange are the decrees of fate, and how little we 
know of what the future holds in store for us. That even- 
ing when I left my vine covered cottage and kissed my 
wife and baby good bye, and "straddled" my mule and went 
back to tackle that goose grass with my double shovel, I had 
no more idea of running for office than I had of going up in 
a balloon. 

After old Peggy and I had mapped out my campaign, 
I divided my plug of navy with him, unhitched my mule 
from the double shovel, "restraddled" him and rode home. 
My wife met me at the barn and seemed to be alarmed at 
my coming home so early and asked me if I were sick. I 
told her that I was not sick but my mule was tired and need- 
ed rest. She said that it was a pity to lose so much time 
out of the crop when it was needing work so badly, and ad- 
vised me to get the hoe and begin chopping the cotton to a 
stand as the sun was at least three hours high. 

Dear reader, if I had not promised you at the beginning 
that I would withhold nothing from you pertaining to that 
race, I would draw the curtain on that interview I had with 
my wife out at the barn on my return that afternoon. To 
save my life I couldn't tell her that I had abandoned my 
crop and was going to run for justice of the peace. I dared 
not look her in the face and kept the mule between us 
while unharnessing it. I started to tell her at least a half 
dozen times while unharnessing the mule that I had quit 
my crop and was a candidate for justice of the peace, but 
my heart failed me each time and I changed the subject to 
the v/eather and predicted rain. I finally got my mule un- 
harnessed and told her if she would bring me the hoe that I 
v/ould go down in the field and chop cotton till tiv^Jj^* WnhA. 
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become desperate, was wet with sweat and was willing to do 
anjrthing or go anywhere to get out of her sight. When 
she returned with the hoe she told me that she would feed 
the mule, milk the cow and get the stove wood in, so that 
I could chop cotton till dusk. I took the hoe and sneaked 
off to the cotton patch feeling like a murderer. I laid out 
in the brush that evening till after sundown trying to get 
up courage to tell my wife that I was a candidate for jus- 
tice of the peace. I finally made up my mind that I would 
march boldly up to her and tell her what I had decided to 
do, and have it out with her. When I reached home it was 
almost dark and my wife met me at the gate with the baby 
in her arms and seemed so happy that I lost my courage 
and again predicted more rain. 

It was the next morning at the breakfast table that I 
finally got up the courage to tell her that I was no longer 
a horny handed son of toil, but a politician and a leader of 
the Democratic hosts, as well as a candidate for justice of 
the peace in precinct 5. When I had delivered this piece 
of news to her she was struck speechless and could make no 
reply. I took advantage of her speechless condition (I had 
seen her speechless before) and told her as rapidly as I 
could talk, how old Peggy Murdox had come fresh from the 
people and told me they were clamoring for me to lead the 
Democratic party against the Populist in the coming elec- 
tion, and that every time my name was mentioned in pre- 
cinct 5 the Democrats went wild and — ^but by this time she 
had regained her voice and gentle reader let me assure you 
that she never lost it any more that morning. She proceed- 
ed to deal with my politicial aspirations in a way that made 
the hair stand straight up on my head. She asked me if 
I had lost what little sense I had, and if I didn't know as 
well as she, that I couldn't be elected and even if I could 
that the office was no account and didn't pay over $25 a 
year. She said any man who would let that old lying, 
drunken pegleg Murdox talk him into quitting his crop and 
running for justice of the peace, ought to be tried for lunacy. 
But her objections were of no avail. I could already hear 
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the victorious shouts of my followers, as I drove the enemy 
into a corner, by my matchless logic. My wife saw I was in 
dead earnest and tried to dissuade me from my purpose by 
tearfully appealing to my manhood. She said that we had 
just started out in the world, and that she had been so hap- 
py in the thought that we would soon be able to own a 
home of our own, and how she had economized and had 
denied herself and the baby every luxury in order to as- 
sist me, and begged me to give up the idea of running for 
office and go back to my crop and make an honest living 
for her and the little one. But my mind was now on the 
affairs of state and far from that goose grass crop of mine 
and no appeal from her or anyone else could now keep me 
from entering the political arena and I told her that her 
pleading was in vain and that I was going to run for justice 
of the peace or die. This seemed to arouse her ire anew 
and she said that she sincerely hoped I wouldn't get three 
votes in the precinct and that she was going back to her 
mother's house with the baby, and intimated that she might 
never come back home. I would not have the reader to 
think for a moment that I had lost my love for my family, 
for I assure you I loved my wife and baby devotedly; but 
I had listened to the Siren's song and was now helplessly 
in the toils of politics, and was actually proud when my 
wife left that afternoon for her mother's, as I would now 
have nothing to do but devote my entire time to politics. 

The next morning I went to town and mortgaged my 
mule and crop to a fellow for $45 with which to use in my 
campaign. I had now entered the campaign in earnest, and 
after paying $5 announcement fees to each of the two news- 
papers of my town, I addressed an open letter to my Popu- 
list opponent in these papers that cost me $3.50 more. In 
this open letter I challenged my opponent to a series of 
joint discussions of the issues involved, and told him that I 
would take great pleasure in tearing the ma^ from off his 
dirty party and showing it up to the voters of precinct 5. 

I insisted on him accepting my challenge and closed my 
letter with a quotation from Shakespeare as follows: "La^i 
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on Macduff and damn he who first cries, hold; enotighl" 
I signed myself, Joe Sappington, Leader of the Democratic 
party in precinct 5. I wished a thousand times afterwards 
that I had never written that letter. 

After addressing this letter to my despised opponent, I 
went immediately among the voters of my precinct, to tell 
them of the glad news of my candidacy. This piece of 
news seemed to elicit no particular enthusiasm on their part, 
but I could tell by their calm demeanor that they were men 
of few words, but of great determination and were going to 
roll up a democratic majority in the coming election that 
would bury my populist opponent under a mountain of bal- 
lots. These were the men who had been going wild every 
time my name was mentioned for justice of the peace, ac- 
cording to old Pegy Murdox, but they had calmed down 
since my announcement. 

The first real demonstration I received at the hands 
of my countrymen, was on the following Saturday after my 
announcement. This demonstration took place in a saloon, 
at least fifteen miles from the nearest point to precinct 5, 
lasted ten minutes and cost me $4.25. My old friend Peggy 
acted as host to this demonstration and all that I did was 
to pay the bill. Old Peggy had a keen eye to business and 
as soon as I walked into the saloon in quest of votes, he 
grasped the situation in the twinkling of an eye and evolved 
a plan to bag the whole crowd for me, by calling out in a 
thick boggy voice: "Everybody that is going to vote for 
Joe Sap for justice of the peace in precinct 5, come and 
drink with him." No man ever received a more unanimous, 
spontaneous endorsement than I did, as every man in the 
saloon, bartender, nigger porter and all indicated their in- 
tention of voting for me by drinking $4.25 worth of booze at 
my expense. I have always believed that that crowd mis- 
understood the invitation for I was acquainted with every 
man in precinct 5, and the only ones I saw in that $4.25 
crowd from that precinct were old Peggy and a cock-eyed 
fellow by the name of Hawkshaw, who had lost his citizen- 
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ship and likewise his vote by serving a five years sentence 
in the penitentiary for stealing a horse. 

The democratic primary was held just a short time af- 
ter my announcement, and having no opponent running be- 
fore the primary of course I was triumphantly nominated, 
or I was nominated as tritmiphantly as a man could be to 
receive only 33 votes. I attributed the light vote to the fact 
that I had no opponent and the farmers were very busy 
harvesting their grain, and this opinion was shared by old 
Peggy, who assured me that when the general election took 
place democratic votes would be as thick as fleas on a 
hound pup. 

I had not seen my wife and baby who were spending 
the sunmier at my wife's mother's, but twice since enter- 
ing the campaign, and after my nomination I decided to go 
to my family and rest for a few days before entering the 
campaign again. Up to this time I had not heard a word 
from my Populist opponent and I felt sure that he was try- 
ing to evade me, but now that I had been nominated by my 
party, I was determined to run him out of his hole just as 
soon as I got rested. 

On arriving at my mother-in-law's I found my wife still 
morose and disconsolate over my political aspirations, not- 
withstanding I was the nominee of the democratic party for 
justice of the peace, and as incredible as it may sound she 
actually begged me to quit the race and go back to that 
goose grass crop of mine. She said everybody was talking 
about my quitting my crop and leaving my family on suf- 
ferance, to run for an office that no decent democrat in the 
district would have. She also informed me that I had no 
chance on earth to be elected, as she had been told by re- 
liable parties that the populists would out vote the demo- 
crats two to one in the general election, and she called «iy at 
tention to the small vote I had received in the primary, as 
evidence of my unpopularity. I did my best to reconcile her 
and unfolded my future plans and aspirations to her. I told 
her that I was only using the office of justice of the peace 
as a stepping stone to a higher office and after sei:'^vwg»'ax*i 
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constituents as justice for two years, that I was going to run 
for county judge, and showed her how I would never stop 
until I got to be a congressman or landed in the governor's 
chair. I told her that it would be a burning shame for one 
of my great ability, a natural born leader of men, to bury 
my talents on a farm; but she turned a deaf ear to all I 
told her, and said she would try to hold up under the dis- 
grace I had brought upon us until after the general election, 
or until I was defeated by a populist for the little mangy 
office of justice of the peace. 

The reader has doubtless observed that my race up to 
my nomination was strictly a one-sided affair, and my op- 
ponent has played a very inconspicuous part, and it may be 
that you have come to the conclusion ere this that he was a 
weak, modest man, and was afraid to meet so intrepid and 
courageous an opponent as myself. If you came to this con- 
clusion about him, you made the same mistake that I did. 
The first and only joint discussion I ever had with him con- 
vinced me of my error. 

I knew but little about my populist opponent, as I had 
only a casual acquaintance with him, but what I had seen of 
him convinced me that he had no chance against one of my 
ability in joint discussion, all of which goes to prove that 
appearance are sometimes deceptive. 

It was about ten days after my nomination, and while 
resting with my family at my wife's mother's home, pre- 
paratory to entering upon my campaign, that I got a mes- 
sage late one afternoon from old Peggy Murdox, who had 
constituted himself my campaign manager, to come to town 
at once as he wanted to see me on an important matter that 
vitally concerned me. The next morning bright and early I 
saddled my mule and left in a high lope for town. When 
I arrived I went straight to the "Golden Rule" saloon where 
I knew I would find my campign manager. Old Peggy was 
looking for me and immediately on entering the "Golden 
Rule" he met me and joyfully informed me that he had 
gotten my opponent to agree to a joint discussion at the 
picnic to be given over on Big Rockey on the 10th of the 
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month. I was overjoyed at the news, as I had about given 
up the idea of ever being so fortunate as to get him into a 
joint duscussion with me and I asked old Peggy how on 
earth he managed it. He told me how he had met my op- 
ponent at the bar of the "Golden Rule" just the day before 
and had posed as a populist in order to get on the good side 
of him and finally how he had got him to meet me at the 
Big Rocky picnic. He said it took some pretty smooth 
work and tall lying on his part to land him for me, and 
said that he wouldn't be in the poor devil's shoes for ten 
gallons of the best corn juice in the "Golden Rule." I was 
never so happy in my life as I was when old Peggy told me 
this, and I told him right then and there that he was the 
best friend I had in the world, and had it not been for him 
I would in all probability still be wrestling with that goose 
grass crop of mine instead of being the nominee of my par- 
ty, and pulled him up to the Golden Rule bar and invited 
him and everybody else in the saloon to come forward and 
have something with me. There was no doubt about my 
popularity with that crowd that always hung around the 
sacred precincts of the Golden Rule, and when I invited 
them to come forward and help me celebrate my recent tri- 
umph in getting my opponent to promise to publicly discuss 
questions of political economy with me, they came forward 
in a solid phalanx. While the bartender was consulting my 
supporters as to whether or not they would take theirs 
straight or with sugar, old Peggy entertained the crowd by 
telling them how he had tricked my opponent into the 
promise of a joint discussion with me and said he kenw 
that it was a mean trick to play on the poor cuss, but he said 
that he had it in for that old soaptail bunch so hard that he 
couldn't keep from playing them a mean trick every time he 
grot a chance. I never saw a crowd so surprised as those 
saloon fellows were when old Peggy told what he had done 
for my opponent. They all said that I would "eat 'em up 
alive" and old Red Wadkins told Peggy to his face that he 
ought to be ashamed of himself for getting my opopnent 
into such a scrape. One fellow in the crovcd HiVsa ^^s. -^ 
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rank stranger in the town, wanted to bet $10 to $1.25 that 
my opponent would never meet me in joint discussion; but 
no one took the bet; the risk was too great. 

I spent more money in celebrating the victory of getting 
my opponent to promise to meet me at Big Rocky, than I 
had during the entire campaign up to the primary election — 
in fact I celebrated myself into an advanced state of intoxi- 
cation and had to be hauled home by my campaign manager 
m his two wheeled cart behind his broken leg mule. 

Again, dear reader, if I had not promised you that I 
v/ould withhold nothing that pertained to my race for jus- 
tice of the peace, I would skip over this particular portion 
of my campaign; but I am a man true to my word and will 
now painfully proceed with my story. 

My campaign manager left town with me and my mule 
which he led, (it was the mule and not myself that he led) 
at sundown, but I don't know what time we arrived at my 
mother-in-law's house; I have a faint recollection, however, 
of some things that happened on the way. For instance, I 
remember thinking old Peggy was my opponent and the two 
mules my audience and I also remember during my speech 
to the audience of getting into an imaginary fight with some 
unkempt, misguided populist. It was probably during this 
imaginary fight that I got in my work on my campaign 
manager's whiskers, for it was observed by those who 
passed next morning over the route we took that night, that 
there was considerable hair scattered along the road. I also 
have a faint recollection of pulling my campaign manager'? 
peg leg off and beating his mule over the back with it, and 
I also have a slight impression of my wife pulling my shoes 
off when I arrived, and hearing my mother-in-law say 
something to her while helping me to bed, about everybody 
saying what she was getting into before she married me, 
and not to blame anyone but herself. 

The next morning when I awoke the sun was at least 
two hours high and I had a vague, muddy recollection of 
the night before. Now for fear the public will think I was 
in the habit of getting drunk, I wish to state that I had been 
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married at that time close on to two years and that wa3 the 
first time my wife ever had to put me to bed. Now how 
many married men who read this can trot out a better 
record? But notwithstanding my record as sober, upright 
husband and father, my wife raised the very thunder with 
me that morning, and among the thousand things she 
said to me, was that I was going to the dogs in a mad agllop 
and was dragging herself and the baby down with me. She 
said ever since that old low down drunken Peggy Murdox 
had begged me to quit my crop and family and run for the 
little old measley office of justice of the peace, that she had 
been so embarrassed that she had not been able to hold 
her head up in company. She gave way to a flood of 
tears and made another strong appeal for me to return to 
my crop and redeem myself in the eyes of our neighbors. 

While I am a strong man of a rugged, fearless nature, 
hard to move, yet there is nothing on earth that knocks me 
out quicker than a woman's tears and especially if that wo- 
man happens to be the wife of my bosom. I felt sorry for 
■her and tried to soothe and comfort her by again unfolding 
to her my political aspirations and showing her how easy 
it would be for me to land in the United States Congress in 
about four years from that time, and also told her that I 
was not going to touch another drop of whiskey during the 
remainder of the campaign. But she was obdurate and un- 
relenting and repeated that she would try to hold up under 
the strain until after the general election, as she almost 
knew and sincerely hoped I would be defeated. 

After my interview with her I went out to look for my 
mule, as I couldn't remember whether I had left him in 
town or lost him on the road. But I soon discovered him 
grazing around on the prairie with a bunch of horses with 
the saddle turned under his belly. But I must hasten. Late 
that afternoon old Peggy drove up to the house and called 
me out to the gate. His greeting was not as cordial as usual 
and the first thing he said to me was, "You played h — ^1 last 
night." He then proceeded to relate what I had done on the 
way home. He said that I fought him and \vv& TK»\ft.^ v^^^ 
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his whiskers and made speeches from the time we left 
town until he got me home. At one time he said I came in 
an inch of making his mule run away by jerking his peg 
leg off and beating the animal over the back with it. Old 
Peggy finally got in a good humor and borrowed $3.50 from 
me before he left. 

Tuesday of the picnic at Big Rocky finally arrived and 
according to agreement old Peggy came by in his cart for 
me. Big Rocky was in the remotest corner of precinct 5, 
and was about ten miles from my neighborhood, therefore 
I was not so well acquainted with the people in that part 
as was my opponent, who lived near there and this gave 
him a slight advantage over me. 

When we arrived at the picnic we were met by a com- 
mittee of five long-whiskered, fanatical populists, whose 
spokesman informed us that they had called on us to ar- 
range the speaking between myself and brother Johnson, as 
they called him. I was just a little surprised when I was 
informed by the committee that it would require two hours 
and 57 minutes for "brother" Johnson to unbosom his 
speech. I asked the committee in all seriousness if they 
could not prevail on him to prune that speech down to 
about forty minutes, but I was promptly informed by an 
old jumper-clad pop that brother Johnson proposed to delve 
deep into the subject, and that it would take him at least 
an hour to lay the predicate to say nohing of the time that 
it would take him to dispose of the "initative and referen- 
dum* 'part oi his speech. We finally agreed to their terms, 
but I told them that I didn't wish to speak over thirty 
minutes, but if their man desired he might speak all day 
after I got through. After all the preliminaries Bad been 
arranged between us, another committee of weak-eyed pop- 
ulists escorted brother Johnson into my presence and in- 
troduced him. Brother Johnson was not much of a physical 
success as far as looks went. He was a medium sized, mid- 
dle aged, bow-legged man, with a big cataract in his lef 
eye. He was arrayed in a heavy suit of jeans, notwithstand 
ing it was July; he wore a wool shirt, a low crowned wool 
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hat, a high heeled boot with a pant leg stuffed in it, on one 
foot, and a plow shoe minus a heel on the other. 

Brother Johnson was exceedingly formal and guarded in 
his utterances during the few minutes I conversed with him 
before the speaking began. I tried to be affable and pleas- 
ant to him, and remarked that I hoped all of our joint dis- 
cussions would be conducted on a high moral plane, and he 
replied, "Sir, that is left entirely with my committee." 
Every time I said anything to him he referred me to his 
committee. I finally asked the dern fool if he thought it 
was going to rain that afternoon and again he replied, "Sir 
that is left entirely with my committee." I actually believe 
if I had asked him to allow me to knock his brains out with 
an axe that he would have referred me to that populist 
committee. 

I soon discovered that the majority of the crowd at the 
Big Rocky picnic were middle of the road populists — in fact 
I believe old Peggy and I were the only simon pure demo- 
crats there. However you cannot judge the number of 
democrats there are in a community by the size of the crowd 
at a picnic, as the average democrat, if busy with his crop, 
will not quit it to attend one; but I never knew of a popu- 
list to fail to attend a picnic given within fifteen miles of 
him, no matter if the weeds and grass were thigh high in 
his crop, or if his mother-in-law was lying at the point of 
death. I am reasonably certain that every pop in precinct 
5 was at that picnic. 

Promptly at 11 o'clock that morning I was escorted to 
the speaker's stand that had been erected under a brush 
arbor, by a committee of touseled headed populists, and af- 
ter the band, which was composed of five long whiskered 
third party men, had played Bonaparte's Retreat to a fraz- 
zle I was introduced to the audience. I was introduced by 
an old "stand patter" pop who had grass burs in his whis- 
kers and who tried to be funny at my expense. Among 
many other things this old pop tried to get off at my ex- 
pense while introducing me to that bunch of wild-eyed 
fanatics, was that he had searched the audience Wgjx ^wA 
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low for a democrat in order that he (the democrat) might 
introduce me, but had been unsuccessful. He said there 
was one of two things that was plain to him, either there 
were no democrats on the ground, or if there were, they 
were ashamed of their nominee. When he said that it 
seemed to me that every pop in that crowd yelled : "They 
are ashamed of their nominee." When I arose to address 
that audience I must confess that I was considerably rat- 
tled — in fact I was so badly rattled that I have never re- 
membered from that day to this what I tried to say. I had 
not been speaking over five minutes before that old bunch 
began to ask me questions from every part of the audience. 
I was asked how the democrats in Congress in 1871 came to 
vote in favor of burning up thirteen quadrillion dollars of 
good greenback money; but before I could frame an ans- 
wer I was asked by that old populist crowd to give my views 
on the sub-treasury, iniative and referendum, government 
ownership of railroads, the tariff, free silver, local option, 
the Australian ballot system, polygamy, plutocracy, early 
marriages, football, dancing, hypnotism, ghosts, woman suf- 
ferage ;and one old pop that had two big wisps of hair 
growing out of his ears arose in all of his majesty, while 
these questions were coming thick and fast from the au- 
dience and asked me how I stood on infant baptism, and if 
I believed in the final perservance of the saints. 

I saw they were trying to confuse me by their fool 
questions and started in to tell them what I thought of the 
Populist party and its members; but I had said only a few 
words along that line until my voice was- drowned by the 
hisses and groans of that old bunch of calamity howlers and 
to add to my confusion the band began to play Bonaparte's 
retreat again. To say that I was hacked when I sat down 
after attempting to deliver that brief democratic speech, is 
expressing it but mildly. When I sat down old Peggy 
ascended the speaker's stand and began to lambast them for 
their bad treatment of me. They whooped and yelled and 
the band played Bonaparte's Retreat with renewed energy, 
and after standing there and shaking his fist at them and 
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stamping his peg leg for ten minutes, he sat down amidst the 
greatest tumult. 

After order had been restored a big sandy-whiskered 
Pop with grass burs in his hair mounted a bench and shout- 
ed "We will now have another selection from the Rocky 
Creek band, after which Brother Johnson will address the 
crowd." And again that third party band played Bona- 
parte's Retreat for the ninth time. 

When Brother Johnson took the stand he received an 
ovation that lasted for several minutes. I wish I had the 
power of description to give my readers a pen picture of 
Brother Johnson. He struck a striking silent pose and with 
folded arms stood facing his audience for at least two 
minutes after the ovation had ended. The first thing he said 
after breaking his pose was: "Brethring, this is a great 
victory of the plain people over plutocracy, for I say to 
you my brethring that as shore as the sun riz this morning 
my opponent is in the hands of the trusts and combines of 
this kentry of ourn. Brethring, when youens ast him them 
plain, simple questions consarning our govermint did de ans- 
wer 'em? No, my brethring, not that any of us have hearn 
of. He darsent to answer you, but instead of answeren he 
tried to kiver up his tracks by gitten mad and abusin' the 
tenets of our noble party. I say to you my brethring if 
my opponent is elected jestice of the peace in precinct 5 
you had jest as well tear down your court houses and bid 
fare well to free speech and prepare yerselves for a Mon- 
archy for I am goin' to show you before I leave this here 
platform that there is a deep laid plot 'twixt the English 
govermint and the demycratic party to enslave you and 
yoar chillern, and yoar chillern's chillern; and I am gwine 
to prove by the record that I have here before me that my 
opponent is the paid agent 'twixt England and the demycra- 
tic party to destroy the noble tenets of the Populist party 
and to forever enslave you and yoar chillern, and yoar 
chillern's chillern.". At this point in his speech he asked 
one of his committee to go to his wagon and bring his 
blackboard that he had prepared for the occa^lcyx, "^^ '^ 
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would be necessary he claimed to submit a great many fig- 
ures to prove the deep, dark red plot that England, the 
"demycratic" party and I had entered into to overthrow 
the Populist party, and turning this government into a grasp 
ing monarchy, thereby "enslaving you and yoar chillern, 
and yoar chillern's chillern." When the committee of noble 
self sacrificing Populists started for the blackboard. Bro- 
ther Johnson announced a ten minutes recess in order that 
he might arrange the evidence bearing on the record he 
was going to submit to prove that I was about to hand the 
United States government over to the MONEY POWER 
and saddle on the people of this republic a plutocratic 
government for all time to come. These remarks elicited 
great and prolonged applause, and the band struck up Bona- 
parte's Retreat again. I saw what was coming and while 
they were shaking hands and congratulating each other 
over the fact that Brother Johnson was going to prove be- 
yond a doubt by his blackobard and about 500 pounds of 
books that he had stacked up on the speaker's stand that 
I was a Monarchist, Plutocrat and a hired alley of Great 
Britian and the Democratic Party, old Peggy and I slipped 
out to his mule and cart for the purpose of leaving. We 
wanted to get away unobserved, but in order to do so we 
had to drive close to where the speaking was going on. 
Befor getting into the cart I procured a good sized pole to 
use on the mule in case of necessity, and when we started 
I told old Peggy to guide the mule and I would do the 
rest. Sure enough, just as we were passing the arbor 
where the speaking was in progress, we were discovered 
by some over-zealous pops who had been wrought up to 
the fighting point by Brother Johnson's disclosures, show- 
ing that I was about to overthrow the republic, and they 
made a dash for us. I saw we were in danger of being 
headed off and I welted that mule up and down his spine 
with my stick in a most violent manner* No mule that 
ever trod the earth could have made better time than did 
old Peggy's mule on that occasion, and no one to have seen 
the fog of dust that arose like a whirlwind as he passed 
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that bunch of wild eyed populists would have believed that 
he had only three good legs. We continued at a break-neck 
speed for about a half mile and slowed down to a high 
lope for another quarter of a mile. After coming to a stand 
still I never saw anyone quite so mad as old Peggy. It 
was all I could do to keep him from going back to the 
picnic and cutting the gizzards out of a lot of populists. 
I finally got him calmed down and we drove by town 
on our way home and I spent the last cent I had on earth 
for two quarts of white corn whiskey. We had not been 
in town more than an hour until old Peggy got wild drunk 
on that corn juice and to keep him from getting into the 
calaboose, I kept him in a wagon yard until sundown, when 
I got him into his cart and started home. He grew rapidly 
worse after leaving town and I had to hold him in the cart 
and the only way I could control him and guide the mule 
at the same time was to jerk his whiskers. He imagined 
he was that great Confederate cavalry soldier, General For- 
rest and that his mule was his charger and I one of his 
lieutenants. It was during a daring cavalry charge that he 
jerked the lines out of my hands and in a thundering com- 
mand called out to his men to "charge!" Then he ran the 
mule over a log and turned the cart over on us. The mule 
became frightened at the wreck and ran away and I could 
hear him as he tore through the brush and over gullies 
with the cart. Old Peggy lay on his back and issued com- 
mand after command to his men and begged them to stand 
firm and fight the derned Yankees to the last ditch. I 
finally got him to his feet, but to my horror I discovered 
that he had lost his peg leg somewhere on the road. I 
tried to make him hold on to my shoulder and hop along 
the road toward home, but he was a poor hopper and I 
finally turned him loose and let him fall. So there I was 
in pitch darkness, the cart torn to pieces, the mule gone, 
old Peggy with the jimmies and one of his legs missing. 
We had been there probably an hour when a fellow who 
had been to town came along in a wagon and I got him to 
haul us home. Old Peggy thought he was bevx^ Viwv^^ 
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from the battlefield in an ambulance and enlivened the 
trip by cursing the Yankees and begging his soldiers to 
follow up their victory and show the infernal "cusses" no 
quarter. To get him quiet and keep him from disturbing 
the people who lived along the road, I finally put a 50-pound 
sack of flour across his head and sat on it all the way to his 
house. 

It was broad daylight next morning when I returned to 
my family. I told my wife I had been caught on the jury 
and had been kept up all night trying to come to a verdict. 
I told her that it grieved me to stay away from her and 
the baby all night, and that if a human life had not been at 
stake I would not have stayed. When I said this she gave 
me a look of withering contempt and left the room. I soon 
learned that sh^ had heard all about my picnic experience 
and about my being seen with old Peggy on the way home. 

Strange to say I was not discouraged in the least in my 
race for justice of he peace, notwihstanding I had spent 
every cent of the money I had borrowed on my mule, and 
had been run off the stump by my populist opponent. But 
I had an abiding faith in the Democratic party, as old 
Peggy had hoodooed me into believing that the Democrats 
were lying low and at the general election would rise up in 
one mighty phalanx and triumphantly elect me over my 
big mouthed opponent. But in spite of my courage and old 
Peggy's flattering lies, matters went from bad to worse 
after the Rocky Creek picnic. The report was spread 
broadcast that Brother Johnson had wiped up the earth with 
me at the picnic and that I had been chased off the 
grounds by a lot of populists. Brother Johnson became 
very aggressive in the campaign and published the letter 
that I had addressed to him while enjoying the first wild 
joyous thrills of the campaign, in which I had called on one 
Macduff to lay on to his heart's content. At the conclusion 
of this letter he informed the gaping public that he had 
done everything in his power to get me into another joint 
discussion after the Rocky Creek affair, but had been un- 
able to do so, and closed by offering a reward to anyone 
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that would get me in the notion to ags^in tackle him in de- 
bate. And then to add to my embarrassment, all sorts of 
defamatory reports began to circulate on me from all parts 
of precinct 5. Just a few weeks after the Rocky Creek 
picnic, while I was in the extreme northern part of my 
precinct denying the charge of bigamy that had been started 
by an enemy up there, and before the sweat had time to 
dry on my mule, I came in an inch of giving him a bad 
case of thumps by going in a mad gallop to the other end 
of the precinct to suppress a charge of horse stealing that 
had been started on me there. But to make matters still 
worse for me a great monetary stringency sat in late that 
summer and I couldn't borrow a cent from friend or foe to 
use in my campaign. About two months before the general 
election my mule feed gave out and I was forced to do the 
rest of my campaigning on the grass, and my mule got so 
poor that he reeled as he walked. Just a few days before 
the election I was going through town on my way to the 
western part of the district to nail a lie that was being cir- 
culated there to the effect that I had wripped my wife in 
a most unmerciful manner just a short time before I an- 
nounced for office, I was met by the grasping cuss who 
held the mortgage on my mule and he demanded that I 
turn the animal over to him as he said that he had just 
learned that I had no crops, as I claimed to have when I 
borrowed the money from him. He seemed to be excited 
and threatened to report me to the grand jury for ob- 
taining money under false pretenses if I didn't give up 
the mule at once, and rather than have trouble with him 
I turned the mule over. 

Dear reader, I am compelled to bring my race for jus- 
tice of the peace to a close. After my money and mule 
were both gone I became discouraged and occupied much 
of my time under the shade of a tree smoking a pipe, 
awaiting the results of the election. That was a bitter cam- 
paign after it got fairly started and I can still feel the 
effects of it. During that race I was accused of everything 
from train robbery down to stealing nickels from a blind 
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organ grinder. It seemed that everybody had it in for 
me and even Peggy, the old one-legged hypocrite wfio had 
beguiled me into this race, went back on me after my 
money gave out, and accepted the populist nomination for 
constable, and was elected by a big majority. The general 
election finally came off and precinct 5 polled 223 votes. 
I received nineteen of them and my opponent received the 
rest. 

Now I have made a frank statement of everything 
pertaining to my race and I hope my enemies will forever 
hold their peace and give me a rest. I have also given 
my wife fair warning by telling her that if she persists in 
dragging that race of mine to the surface every time she 
gets mad at me, that I am going to do my best to fill a 
drunkard's grave, thereby tarnishing a noble name. 




MY FIRST EXPERIENCE ON A PETIT JURY. 

In Three Thrilling Chapters. 

CHAPTER I. 

HAVE looked into the judicial eyes of many 
judges in the past fifteen years and have sworn 
each time that I could both read and write, was 
a freeholder, a total stranger to both plaintiff 
and defendant, had never formed an opinion 
in the case or in anything else that happened 
within the last ten or fifteen years, but I would do my best 
to stay awake while the case was being tried, and answered 
many other important questions in a highly satisfactory 
manner to the lawyers on both sides, of various and sundry 
cases, which qualified me as a juror and convinced the spec- 
tators that I was a natural born darn fool. 

I had just passed the 21st mile post on my way to a 
sturdy and ilustrious manhood; my whiskers were just be- 
ginning to unfold themselves to the morning breezes, and 
I had just consummated a deal for a suit of "store clothes," 
bought on "fall time," and a tall, standing celluloid collar, 
when my county learned of my legal ability and sent a 
hair-lipped constable to inform me that if I were not in the 
court house the next morning by 8 o'clock sharp to serve 
on the jury that I would be fined at least ten thousand dol- 
lars, and probably be sent to the penitentiary for life. He 
came to our house about 2 p. m., and I was almost frigh- 
tened to death by his appearance. He wore a big sixshooter 
that weighed at least ten pounds, and looked extremely 
vicious out of his blood-shot eyes — in fact, he scared me so 
badly that I couldn't talk, and all that I could do while 
he was summoning me was to just waul my eyes, place my 
right hand over my heart, point toward the court hausft. ^wA 
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hold up two fingers, meaning that I would be in the court 
room the next morning at 2 o'clock, "Waterberry time." 

I have had many grave responsibilities resting on me 
since that day, yet if they were all rolled into one respon- 
sibility, they would fall far short of the anxiety and ner- 
vous sensation caused from my first call to serve on a petit 
lury. I never slept a wink that night, but rolled and tum- 
bled and kicked all of the straw out of a good mattress, in 
an effort to quiet myself. I arose about midnight, saddled 
our family mule, awoke mother and told her that I was 
about to leave her and might never return, and in case I 
was slain by the constable who had summoned me, for her 
to give all my clothes and hair oil to my younger brothers, 
and not to weep over my untimely death. I then mounted 
our mule and being guided only by my dauntless courage 
and the "seven stars" I set my face toward our county's 
capital and went in a high lope, and arrived there about 
2 a. m. There was not a soul stirring when I arrived and 
there was nothing to break the stillness of the night, save 
the crowing of many roosters and the occasional braying of 
the family mule. Tired nature finally asserted itself and I 
went sound asleep, sitting on the court house steps, while 
holding our mule by the bridle reins, and when I awoke the 
sun was shining in my face. I was greatly frightened at the 
discovery of the sun and asked an old negro who was pass- 
ing if court had been called and he said, "Law, chile, no. It 
will be fo' or five hours 'fore dat jedge comes." Sure 
enough, as the old dafkey had told me, it was about five 
hours before court was called; so I had ample time to put 
the mule in a wagon yard, and had time also to go to a 
grocery store and buy a dime's worth of cheese and crack- 
ers, which I took with me into the court house and pro- 
ceeded to eat. 

It was about 11 o'clock when the sheriff poked his head 
out of a window, and began calling out, in a loud voice, the 
names of every lawyer in the town, and I noticed that he 
added to the most of their names the word E-squire. I 
tried at the time to find out what this affix, E-squire meant, 
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but no one seemed to know, neither have I found out to 
this good hour what that word means. I am now offering 
a poem, written by me to my wife, two weeks before I mar- 
ried, entitled, "A Poem of the Heart," to any man, woman 
or child who can inform me as to the meaning of the word 
E-squire, as is squalled out by every sheriff and bow-leg- 
ged constable at every courthouse over the broad state of 
Texas. 

I was greatly awed by the presence of six or eight riding 
bailiffs for the court; they all seemed to be fierce, blood- 
thirsty men, judging from the size and prominence of their 
six-shooters, and in my ignorance of their native habits. I 
shuddered when I contemplated what would certainly hap- 
pen to any horny-handed son of toil who would dare to 
rebel against the summons to court of one of these fierce, 
vicious officers; and in my mind's eye I could see said re- 
bellious, horny-handed son of toil lying prostrate upon the 
ground, with many and sundry holes shot through him by 
aforesaid desperate bailiffs. Since that memorable day 
however, I have learned a great deal about the riding bailiff, 
and have actually had my hands on two or three of them, 
and no longer fear them, as there is not a case on record 
where one of them ever killed a man. I have never been 
able to find out why it is necessary for a bailiff to go forth 
armed with a Winchester rifle and a 45 calibre six-shooter 
to summon a lot of peaceful farmers to appear before the 
grand jury or to be summoned on a special venire on some 
case that has been hanging fire for ten years. 

But to return to my own case. The jury was finally 
called and it was proven to the entire satisfaction of the 
court that at least 75 per cent of us could read and write. 
When the question was asked by the judge if we could all 
read and write I spoke up and told him that I could not 
only read and write, but that I was a good speller, could 
cipher clear over to fractions, could elocute in the most tear- 
ful manner, and had some poetry of my own composition 
in my pocket that I would like to submit for his consider- 
ation. 
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The judge remarked that it was not necessary for one 
to have a college education to serve on a jury, as he had 
obtained splendid results from a jury composed of black- 
smiths, farmers, school teachers and merchants, and that it 
would not be necessary for me to spell "phthisic" or do any 
ciphering, or recite "Ostler Joe" or "Curfew Shall not Ring 
Tonight' 'and that if I attempted to read any of my poetry 
he would commit me to jail without bond. I found out right 
then and there that most anybody could serve on a jury un- 
less he was a natural born idiot. 

The case up for trial was a murder case, and I with 
eleven other uninformed citizens who had never read a 
newspaper and who had our doubts about the world being 
of a spherical shape, were accepted as a jury, and were 
given in charge of a constable with a big six shooter that 
made him walk sideways. 



CHAPTER II. 



After the jury had been secured, the judge adjourned 
court till the next morning at 9 o'clock, and the constable 
with the big brown-eyed six-shooter, conducted us to a li- 
very stable, that some one had nick-named a hotel. After 
we had eaten supper, the constable with drawn six-shooter, 
showed us our rooms, and after threatening each and every- 
one of us with sudden death if we attempted to escape, he 
quietly withdrew from our midst. 

I was by far the youngest member of the jury, and I 
was the only one of the twelve who wore a collar or an 
undershirt, which possibly accounts for the contempt in 
which I was held by most of them. That night before we 
retired I listened to many animated discussions on religion, 
politics, how to raise hogs, children, cotton and other farm 
products. One old fellow who had two big wisps of hair 
growing out of his nostrils, and who failed to get a hearing 
from any of the others, finally turned to me with his tale 
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of woe, and for two hours I was highly entertained by ^ re- 
cital of how he was finally cured of about 43 deadly diseases 
that had made the mistake of jumping on him, instead of 
some old bull alligator. He told me how he once had rheu- 
matism and had "swelled" up until he thought at one time 
he would "bust," but he went out and gathered certain 
"yerbs" and "biled" them down until they looked like they 
had been "chawed" by a grizzly bear, and then drank a 
quart of the ooze three times a day until he had hard fits, 
but it "shore" cured his "rheumatiz." He then told me 
about having the asthma, dropsy, liver complaint, dyspepsia 
palpitation of the heart, lung trouble, itch, granulated eyes, 
colic, loss of hearing and quite a serious misunderstanding 
that he had at one time with two big, over-bearing tape 
worms that used his stomach for a boarding house, but by 
the vigorous application of "yerbs" he had succeeded in 
overthrowing all these diseases and both tape worms. He 
finally got off that brilliant joke about it being "time all 
honest men were in bed," but promised me faithfully that 
he would tell me some time how to "bile" down these 
"yerbs" for all the diseases. 

It has been said that "Death loves a shining mark," and 
right here I wish to remark that bed bugs love a tender 
morsel and are splendid judges of youth. That night when 
I removed my celluloid collar and gently folded my sear- 
sucker coat in an attitude of repose, and had sent Morpheus 
an urgent invitation to come and sip with me, little did I 
know of the warm greeting that was in waiting for me in 
the person of about 1300 bed bugs in all stages and stations 
of life. No sooner had I stretched my tired limbs to rest 
on a quilt that weighed at least 13 ounces, than these bugs 
made a dash for me. I think they were lined up ready for 
the start when I retired and at a given signal from their 
leader they made a rush for me. I soon saw that I couldn't 
sleep for them, and finally stood up in my chair and swiped 
them over their heads with one of my home knit socks 
every time they tried to scale the legs of the chair. It 
was about 2 o'clock in the morning before these bu^s raised 
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the siege, but the battle that had raged between us didn't 
keep a majority of these true and tried petit jurors from 
snoring in a half dozen melancholy keys. I tried to sleep 
the remainder of the night, but in vain. I got so restless 
along toward daylight that I stole forth among the jurors' 
pantaloons and tied a few good strong knots in the bot- 
toms of the pants of those who had been snoring the 
loudest. I then tied a few gentle knots in my own pants, 
just for appearance sake, and then assumed a peaceful at- 
litude of slumber and patiently awaited results. Among 
the pants of those I remembered with a kindly knot was 
my old "yerb" eater. I took an extra long pull on his 
cottonade trousers, just for old friendship's sake. However, 
I didnt have long to wait, for along about daylight our 
livery stable rang a loud mouthed dinner bell, and at the 
same time our constable rapped on the door with his six- 
shooter, and told us that if we didn't have our toilet ar- 
ranged in three minutes that he would shoot the door down. 
Of course every man made a rush for his "breeches" and 
our friends who had the knots in their pants presented a 
lather grotesque appearance as they tried to ram their feet 
through them. My old "ooze" drinker succeeded in kicking 
out four or five panes of a window in his earnest desire 
to be on time for his breakfast ; at one time he stood on his 
head, and kicked three good, law-abiding citizens, (who had 
made oath on many former occasions that they could read 
and write) on their stomachs; he then kicked one of the 
legs loose from the seat of his pants, just as five able bodied 
men took hold of him to quiet him. I never saw any one 
quite as mad as that old nester. He wanted to fight every 
one in the room, and actually told the constable to attend to 
his own business, when that officer told him to put his pantr 
leg in his pocket and come to breakfast. One of the jurors 
had a piece of grass rope in his pocket, and stitched the old 
man's leg back to the seat. 

Promptly at 9 o'clock that morning we were conducted 
into the jury box; the sheriff again poked his head out at 
a window and yelled out that the honorable district court 
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was now in session; he then called about 265 witnesses, 
after which he began to coax several lawyers out of a near- 
by saloon into court, by adding that mysterious E-squire to 
the tail end of their names. There is no word in the English 
language that will more quickly woo the average lawyer 
away from a game of poker and make him lay down a bob 
tailed flush and put him on the dead run for the court house 
than the simple word, E-squire tacked onto the rear of his 
name. 



CHAPTER III. 



The sheriff finally succeeded in getting eight or ten law- 
yers into the court room. The judge then asked the lawyers 
if they were ready to proceed with the case, whereupon a 
big putty faced lawyer who represented the defendant, 
arose and modestly informed the court that he had just been 
informed from a very reliable source that about 37 of the 
defendant's choicest witiesses were not to be found, and 
that while the defendant was not given to any excessive re- 
ligious demonstrations, yet said defendant most earnestly 
prayed the honorable court to grant him a continuance un- 
til the next term of court. 

The judge then requested defendant's lawyers to reduce 
their application for a continuance to writing, and gave them 
one hour to prepare same. 

I think it must have been at least four hours before they 
returned with the application, as the entire jury had become 
restless, and one old fellow with a swallow fork and under- 
bit in the left ear, who sat just behind me, became ex- 
tremely restless, and rubbed both of my ears raw with the 
buckles on his plow shoes by putting his feet around 
my neck. 

The big muddy faced lawyer then read the application 
in a deep-mellow voice; this document told, in the most pa- 
thetic manner what an awful calamity might befall their 
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client, should the court overrule this application and force 
them into trial with less than 150 witnesses to testify to 
the innocence of the defendant. He read fifteen or twenty 
pages of foolscap paper telling what these absent witnesses 
would swear if they were only there. It seems that one 
witness who was once an honored citizen of Snipville, Tex- 
as, but who since had made a specialty of keeping his 
whereabouts a profound secret from defendant, would, if he 
could be hemmed up in the court room, cheerfully swear 
that he in self defense, had shot and killed the plaintiff. 
Another absent witness who, up to a few years since, had 
lived at Smoky Hollow, Tex., would, if there, swear that he 
had known the defendant for many years, and that he in 
company with said defendant were 29 miles in a southwest 
direction from the scene of said murder at a place called 
Lickskillet( since named Thief neck) at the time of said 
killing — this witness remembered very distinctly a circun*.- 
stance never to be forgotten, in reference to said defend- 
ant's ability to snore, as he was forced to kick said de- 
fendant in a violent, strenuous manner on the pit of said 
defendant's said stomach on several occasions of said night, 
while sleeping with said defendant in said town of said 
Lickskillet, (since called Thief neck) in said bed in order 
to procure said rest, that said absent witness had sought by 
foolishly trying to sleep with said detfendant while said 
defendant was doing said snoring. 

The application embraced the names of many absent 
witnesses, all of whom, if present, would swear that de- 
fendant in their opinion was as innocent as a sheep herder, 
or a singing school teacher, and wound up with a tearful 
appeal to the court to grant a continuance. 

It seems that the judge departed from a time-honored 
custom in not granting a continuance in this case. He told 
counsel for the defense, that he respected the gray haiis 
and decayed teeth of this ancient application for a con- 
tinuance as he and his three honorable predeces- 
sors had up to date granted thirty-seven continuances in 
this case, and while he respected the venerable claims and 
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hoary locks of this oft-repeated document for continuance, 
with a few slight variations from the original, yet duty 
prompted him to overrule this application and proceed with 
the trial. 

The judge, by way of mollifying defendant's counsel 
told them that it was largely out of consideration for their 
client that he had decided to hear evidence in the case; he 
told them how their client had passed from young manhood 
to old age since he was first arraigned at the bar of justice; 
he called their attention to the array of gray haired wit- 
nesses in the case and then appealed to their sense of jus- 
tice by pointing to their own gray hairs and crow-footed 
faces, which had been gradually accumulating since their 
first application for a continuance in this case. 

Dear reader, allow me to skip about 343 pages of evi- 
dence in this case, in order that I may bring this interest- 
ing narrative to a short stop. I shall omit from this narra- 
tive the 48 hours that were consumed by counsel on both 
sides of the case, in which the state proved beyond a shad- 
ow of a doubt that the defendant was a cold-blooded mur- 
derer> and the defendant proved that he was not only inno- 
cent, but which in comparison, a three-months old baby 
was as a midnight assassin. 

The close of the evidence found the jury in a very dilap- 
idated condition; I had rubbed every suspender button off of 
my pantaloons; chewed two pounds of navy tobacco, crossed 
and recrossed my legs 27,000 times and twisted off a splen- 
did stand of moustache, that I had trained to turn up at 
the ends. 

I changed my opinion several times during the pleadings 
and wanted to hang the defendant on thirteen separate and 
distinct counts, but was equally determined on 45 other 
distinct and separate counts to turn him loose and then pro- 
posed to head a mob to hang the lawyers who had been 
prosecuting him. 

The lawyers on both sides of the case said many pleas- 
ant things about the jury; one lawyer said that he believed 
it would be impossible to again round up 12 toscl^h^^Cc^^C^^ 
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same degree of lofty intelligence as the jury before him. He 
said that he was personally acquainted with every member 
of the jury except that bright looking young man, Mr. Sas- 
af ras, but he had heard him spoken of as one of the bright- 
est young men of his community. During the speeches I 
was referred to as Mr. Saf ford, Mr.. Savage, Mr. Savenger, 
Mr. Sapolio, Mr. Sappleton, Mr. Saf rona and Mr. Sapsucker. 

One old fellow on the jury, who had a sturdy looking 
cataract grazing on one of his eyes whispered to me dur- 
ing an empassioned speech by the state's attorney, "Bud, 
we will shore hang the dam scoundrel;" but when the de- 
fendant's lawyer arose and told us how they had been 
forced into trial unprepared and explained how innocent his 
client was, and spoke feelingly of his client's love for Sun- 
day school work and asked us, while tears rolled down hi . 
cheek, if we were going to keep defendant from his Sunday 
school, this same man with the adult cataract in his eye, 
again whispered to me, "Say b«d, we will shore turn him 
loose and let him go back to his Sunday school." 

The old fellow who had been using my head for a foot 
stool, and who was marked swallow fork and underbit ir 
his left ear, developed into a violent weeper, and used tJie 
tail of my sear sucker coat to weep upon, during his parox- 
isms of grief, while some sad tale was being related by 
counsel. 

After the pleadings were over the judge read the charge 
to the jury; we were then sent to the jury room to render 
our verdict. We were all of the same opinion except one 
old fellow who had a way of whistling "Black-eyed Susie" 
through the hairs in his nose; this old whistler wanted to 
hang somebody, and didn't care much who it was either. 
During our deliberations an altercation arose between the 
old "yerb" eater, and the "Black-eyed Susie" whistler as 
to which of two lawyers made the most noise while making 
ing their speeches, and during the struggle our old vegetar- 
ian got his other pant leg and a portion of his coat tail tor j 
off. We finally agreed and returned a verdict of not quilty. 

This ended my first experience with a petit jury. Dur- 
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ing the four days of this trial I lost eleven pounds in weight, 
wore out the seat of a good pair of pants, chewed 7 pounds 
of tobacco, gnawed my moustache off to the quick, and 
changed positions on a good soft plank at least 47,000 times. 
This jury experience however, gave me great social 
prestige for a long time at home and for many months 
afterwards I was pointed out by quite a number of old 
ladies of my neighborhood as being the young man who 
"sot" on the jury. 




SOME HORSE TRADERS I ONCE MET. 

F I ever shed human blood, it will be the daik 
red gore of a horse trader. I once carried a 
two pound rock in my pocket for 12 months in 
the hope that I might meet a certain bowlegged, 
pop-eyed horse trader that robbed me out of 
our family horse and two dollars and thirty- 
five cents in silver. 

I had frequently told my wife that I was the best all- 
round horse trader that this Glorious Republic of ours had 
produced in the last 100 years, and that I had become so 
famous and dreaded at one time by all horse traders, that 
I had to disguise myself when I went among them for the 
purpose of trading. 

I told her that on one occasion when I was in the midst 
of a bunch of horse traders and was on the point of beating 
them out of every horse they had, that some wicked man 
told them that I was Joe Sappington, the celebrated hyp- 
notic horse trader, whereupon they all took to the brush. I 
told her these tales until she believed the most of them 
and I got so that I believed some of them myself. 

We had a good gentle, family horse, that we had been 
offered a hundred dollars for, but my wife claimed the 
horse and would not sell him. I told her if she would agree 
to it that I would take our horse and go among a bunch of 
horse traders that I knew of, but who luckily were not ac- 
quainted with me, and trade him for a more stylish horse, 
and would probably get enough money on the side to buy 
her a piano and a new spring hat. 

At first she would not agree to it, as she was very much 
attached ot the horse, but the temptation was too great, and 
she finally consented for me to trade him, but told me to 
have compassion on the poor horse traders, for, said she. 
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"some of them may have families dependent on them, and 
remember, Joe, they are human as well as you." 

I told her that all good horse traders were dead or in 
the penitentiary and not to worry about their welfare. So 
one bright May morning while the birds were singing and 
the sparkling dew was peeping forth from every blade of 
grass, I went forth on trading bent. I had hardly got to 
town when I met a heavy set man with bow legs and lots 
of hair on his neck and collar bone, who asked me if that 
"hoss" was for trade, and I said yes, indeed — ^just as nice as 
I ever said anything in my life. He looked the horse all 
over and then told me that he did not blame me for want- 
ing to trade him, and told me of five or six deadly diseases 
he had and advised me to trade him off at once. He 
then left me but said that he would not say anything about 
my horse to the rest of the traders, and hoped I would set 
some "feller" afoot in a trade. In about fifteen minutes 
another man, taller but much harrier than the first man, 
and who had but one eye, and spit through his front teeth 
and cussed a great deal and called me "brother" told me 
the identical same things about our horse — named every dis- 
ease just like the first man did but told me of a man who 
was an enemy of his who had a good horse that I might 
trade for, but cautioned me not to mention his name, as the 
fellow might suspect something. I gave him my word of 
honor that I would not mention his name, and went in a big 
hurry to the enemy referred to and asked him how much 
boot he wanted between my horse and his. He asked me 
how much money I had and I told him just two dollars. 
He asked me if I would swear that was all the money I 
had. I hesitated about swearing, whereupon he ran his 
hands into my pockets and pulled out all the money I had. 
He counted it and told me that I was mistaken — that I had 
two dollars and thirty-five cents and that he would trade 
with me. I told him he must not act the Indian and back 
out of the trade, and asked him where I could find the 
horse, as I had never seen him. You see I was afraid he 
would find out about the deadly diseases our horse Ixad. 
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I was impatient to see the noble horse that I had traded 
for, and felt a pang of remorse at having cheated this poor 
one-eyed horse trader out of such a noble creature. I told 
him several times just after we had traded and before I had 
had a birdseye view of his horse, that we had traded fair 
and square and that he must not back out. He pretended 
to be sick of his trade and began looking the horse over, 
and had discovered two or three of the fatal diseases that 
the other two traders had found. I told him, just to sat- 
isfy him, that I would throw in my saddle, bridle and blan- 
ket, just to show him that I was fair. Te said all right that 
he would stick to it or die in the attempt. 

Dear reader, let me say right now, before I forget it, 
that this horse trader with all of his uncultured ways, and 
despite the long, coarse, red hairs that had taken root in his 
ears and nose, was a man true to his promise, and never 
once, after he had gotten everything that I had, but a plug 
of navy tobacco, tried to rue the trade. 

With a quiet, steady gait, and a nerve beautiful to look 
upon, this bow-legged son of perdition led the way down a 
back street, then down a side alley, into the presence of my 
"boss." Ye gods and little fishes! what a sight met my 
gaze. There I stood face to face with the funniest looking 
old horse that I ever saw. Let me describe him as well as 
my memory serves me. He was a venerable looking horse, 
with a glass eye and a sore back; he had a gotch ear and 
a bad case of the heaves, one of his hind legs had been 
broken some fifteen or twenty years before, and the horse 
doctor who set it must have been drunk, as the foot was set 
backwards, which left the impression that he was going and 
coming at the same time. His tail looked like an index 
finger pointing to the distant past; he had lost his once 
noble mane, but had not lost a single rib, for I counted 
them, and they were all there. His color was what would 
be called a "paint" — sorrell in some places, white in others, 
and quite sprinkling of such well known fast colors 
as dun, blue, iron grey, dark red, bay, black and brown. It 
seems that nature had a job lot of colors to dispose of, which 
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was finally knocked off on this old horse at 20 cents on the 
dollar. 

No sooner had I seen the horse than I told the low- 
browed, squash-eyed villian that I didn't want him, and 
that I wanted my own horse back, that he didn't belong to 
me anyway, that he belonged to my wife, and besides that 
I didn't want to cheat him, as our horse ahd five or six 
fearful diseases that were liable to take him off at any time, 
and in proof of which I told him that an enemy of his had 
put me up to robbing him out of his horse. But strange to 
say, my talk seemed to have no effect on this weak-eyed 
ground hog, and he quietly remarked, "Blessed be my ene- 
mies, and may their days be long on this earth." He then 
asked me if I had any more diseased horses at home like 
the one I had traded him — ^that he had a govermnent con- 
tract to fill at $100.00 each for all such diseased horses. He 
further advised me of the fact that he was no "Indian" in 
a trade, and that if I had traded off a "hoss" that didn't 
belong to me, why it was just myself and the sheriff for 
it, that he had nothing to do with that part of it. 

I alomst know that these men were not enemies, for if 
they ever were they must have made friends son after 
I traded, for as I was leading my old horse down the street 
a few minutes afterwards I saw them standing close to- 
gether, and heard one of them say that the mole of my 
head had never grown up, and that he could see my pulse 
beat on the top of my head. 

After he spoke about the sheriff I never pressed the 
matter any further about rueing the trade, but set about 
trading off the old carcass of a horse I had. Finally I found 
a total stranger and a member of my church who had a 
mule that he proposed trading me under certain conditions, 
for my old paint shop. He offered me his mule for my 
horse if I would swap my clothes and shoes with him, and 
give him my note for $20.00, due in four months from date, 
which I agreed to. 

The mule I traded for was a small man mule, 35 or 40 
years old, 13 hands high, with a Mexican brand and a. h^d 
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countenance. While I believe the mule was a better busi- 
ness proposition that the old paint works of a horse, but 
when it came to wearing apparel he got the best of me, for 
the clothes and shoes I got from him were entirely too big 
for me, and I feel reasonably certain that they were made 
to wear in an iron factory. 

But to return to the mule. The church member and for- 
mer owner of said masculine mule, told me that he would 
make oath if it ever became necessary, that the mule's 
name was Napoleon. 

I started home with Napoleon, but had not gone far when 
he took the stops. I pulled him with all my might but 
couldn't budge him an inch for he braced himself with his 
front feet, and showed the white of his eyes, and seemed 
perfectly satisfied. Just about the time I was getting des- 
perate about Napoleon's firm and immovable condition and 
was casting abont to find a pole to hit him across the spine 
with, a "nigger" came along and told me that he had known 
the mule a long time "befo de wah," and nothing on earth 
would move him but a bundle of oats or a good all round 
"cussin." I told the negro that I belonged to the church and 
rarely ever cursed, and asked him what would be the chance 
to hire him to "cuss" the mule home for me. I finally gave 
him my plug of "navy" to undertake the job. It was won- 
derful to see what influence that "nigger" had over Na- 
poleon when he began "cussin" him. I could see the mule's 
countenance soften, and his legs began to move. He cursed 
the mule but five times to land him at our gate. 

I told the negro after we got in sight of our house that 
I had to tell my wife a mighty scarry tale about a certain 
horse that I had traded off on that day and that I would 
give him a splendid dog, and would leave the chicken house 
unlocked on a certain night if he would swear to every- 
thing I told her. He promised that he would swear to every 
thing as fast as his jaw would work. 

When I drew near our house and saw my wife and 
children, and some of the neighbors at the front gate, my 
heart sank within me, for I almost knew that some one had 
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reported my trades to my wife. I told the coon to stand 
pat on every statement that I might make, for I was going 
to tell one of the wildest tales of robberies that had been 
told in seven hundred years, and to remember the dog and 
the unlocked henhouse that I had bestowed on him. 

He assured me that he would stand on his tiptoes and 
swear till he was black in the face that he saw at least 
five million robbers rob me out of a quadrillion of dollars, 
and that I fought like a lion, and that in his opinion if I 
had had two or three thousand miles the start of them that 
they would never have caught me. 

I told him not to tell anything himself, but while I was 
talking to groan and show the white of his eyes and look 
scared. I afterwards wished a freight train loaded with 
scrap iron had run over that "nigger" before I ever saw 
him. 

When we three — ^the nigger, Napoleon and I, drew near 
to our gate, where my wife and neighbors were standing, 
my courage completely failed me and I would have gladly 
exchanged places with either the mule or the nigger. But 
time had been called on me ; I was playing my last card, and 
with an heoric effort, worthy of a better cause, and after 
admonishing the negro to stand firm, I pulled my pants up 
under my arms, crimped my toes so that my plow shoes 
would hang to my feet ,rushed up to where my folks were 
standing, and with a burst of assumed excitement, began 
telling a tale in which you could see the play of lightning 
and hear the crash of thunder. I told my wife that I had 
quietly appeared among a bunch of horse traders early 
that morning, and began to hypnotize them, just as I had 
done many times before and in less than two hours after 
my arrival in their midst, I had made twenty-three trades, 
and had fifteen head of horses, three mules, four milk cows 
and $250 in cash. 

When I halted for breath I noticed that peculiar glint 
in her eyes, that had on other occasions caused me to seek 
the loft of our barn. But I would try again to soften 
that Icok of doubt and disgust that had perched ?o tena- 
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ciously on her face. So I proceeded with my narrative. I 
told her after I had set all of these horse traders afoot, and 
just as I had started home with my live stock, they all 
jumped on me and took not only my horses, mules and 
cows, but took my clothes and the $250 in cash that I was 
going to buy her piano with. But seeing that she had not be- 
lieved a word I had told her, I thought it was about time 
to give the nigger a job on this tale. So I said, see, my 
dear, this noble colored man. Ask him if what I say is not 
true. I told her that he was an eye witness to my over- 
throw, and saw them stampede my horses, mules and cows 
and had plead with them not to take my clothes, but to no 
avail, and if it had not been for this son of Ham, that I 
would not be the sole possessor of our mule Napoleon, that 
had been plucked as a brand from the burning. 

The nigger began to waul his eyes and stutter but my 
wife checked him by remarking to him that it would not be 
necessary for him to lie for me as she had heard about my 
trades. But the coon seemed to think he had a contract to 
fill at all hazards and told her that the horse traders knew 
that I was ignorant and weak minded and had taken ad- 
vantage of me ; and then turned and fled. 

My wife then turned to the aforementioned neighbors 
and saked to be excused for a short time, and turned to me 
with the remark, 'T want to see you in the house privately." 

Dear reader, did you ever feel that your earthly career 
was drawing to a close? How gladly I would have em- 
braced the opportunity at that moment to have died for my 
country. I would have enjoyed being killed by a cyclone or 
gnawed by a grizzly bear. But I am no coward, and where 
duty calls me I go — not very fast, however, on this occasion, 
for when she opened the door and invited me to enter our 
house I hung fire for some time, and made her promise that 
she wouldn't hurt me. 

Just what she said to me during that interview is no 
concern of the public's — has nothing to do with this tale — 
and in fact is none of the reader's dern business. 

The interview over, I went out and untied Napoleon and 
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turned him in the lot, and to my surprise he walked up to 
the hydrant, turned on the water, put his mouth under the 
spout and drank all he wanted and then cut the water of 1. 
He then walked straight to the barn door which was locked, 
looked it all over, and then deliberately turned his heels 
to the door and kicked it off its hinges, and proceeded to 
help himself to the oats we had stored there for our horse. 

I retired early that night, as none of my family were 
very communicative. I was somewhat restless and had sev- 
eral dreams that none of our sooth sayers have yet been 
able to interpret. In one of these dreams I thought I was 
riding an old gray mule that was subject to the balks and 
that I was being pursued by 5000 green-eyed, red-whiskered 
horse traders, and while going up a steep Hill that the old 
mule came to a sudden stop, and that while 2000 of the 
horse traders rolled great boulders from the top down upon 
me the other 3000 shot at me with Winchester rifles from 
below. 

Napoleon never treated me like I was his master, and we 
became deadly enemies before he had been on the place a 
week. The first rupture that came about between us and 
liked to have proven fatal to me, was on the following day 
after I had traded for him. I had a two-wheeled cart and 
our horse's harness that the horse traders knew nothing of 
at home, so I decided that I would hitch him up and take a 
spin around town in our cart. He seemed very quiet while 
I was harnessing him and once went sound asleep for I could 
hear him snore. The collar was entirely too big for Napo- 
leon and I had to put many things under it so as to build it 
up, such a stwo old quilts, three pairs of old pants, seven 
oat sacks, a discarded oilcloth and some old matting. 
Finally, everything being ready, I mounted the seat and 
modestly informed Napoleon that his lord and master was 
now ready for a spin. I said "Get up Napoleon," just as 
kind as I ever said anything in my life, and he seemed to 
wake up all at once, for he turned right around in the 
shaves and looked me right in the face. He then turned his 
tail to me and kicked the dashboard over the fence, and 
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from that time on his movements seemed to be circular; 
sometimes I was on the mule's back, and again it seemed 
that Napoleon and the cart were riding me. I finally land- 
ed on the woodpile, head foremost. Napoleon never ceased 
his efforts until he had completely wrecked everything. He 
kicked some of the quilts over in the garden, kicked oat 
sacks and matting on top of the barn and out into the pub- 
lic road, and broke several window panes out of our house 
with flying spokes. He finally wound up with a wheel 
around his neck. He spied me on the wood pile and chased 
me under the house, where I stayed until he went back to 
his oats. While Napoleon had me under the house, I heard 
my wife remark to our children not to interfere with my 
and the mule's fight, that one was no bettre than the other 

Two days later Napoleon again sought my life. On this 
occasion I was trying to whip one of my children for re- 
ferring to me as "that great horse trader.' I was near the 
lot at the time, and when I began whipping the child Napo- 
leon broke out of the lot and again chased me under the 
house. On another occasion, in the dead hours of night he 
slipped up to the porch where I was sleeping and blew a 
mouth full of water in my face. 

But I was determined to avenge the wrongs and insults 
that this mule had been heaping upon me, and procured a 
bottle of hot drops to do the avenging with. My oppor- 
tunity came a few hours after I returned home with the 
drug, while a farmer was passing our house with a load of 
oats. I slipped up behind his wagon and pulled off a bun- 
dle and then went and climbed on top of the fence and 
threw it over to Napoleon and when he began to eat the 
oats I emptied the hot drops over him from his ears to the 
end of his tail. I never saw a mule kick as high and often 
in a given length of time as he did. I was so tickled I liked 
to have fallen off the fence; but my mirth was of short 
duration for he saw me laughing, and knew that I was the 
cause of it all, and made a break fo rme. I ran into the 
house and closed the door, with Napoleon right at my heels. 
He proceeded to paw the door clear up to the ceiling, and 
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again he would turn his heels and kick with all his might 
while my wife and I braced it from the inside. I told the 
children to rush out at the front door and give the alarm 
to our neighbors that Napoleon was trying to murder us all 
in cold blood and to come with all the guns they had, to 
our rescue. But just at this time he turned and ran over 
the fence and broke his neck. 

Thus perished my mortal enemy from the face of the 
earth. 

That was my last horse trade. I never miss an oppor- 
tunity now to shy a rock into a bunch of horse traders 
when I know they are not looking in my direction. My 
wife has no confidence in anything that I have told her 
since I traded off her horse and just a few days since she 
told our little boy to go with me to market after a beef- 
steak and not allow anyone to take the dime from me. 




THOSE OLD TIME COUNTRY DEBATES. 

BEGAN my career as a debater when I was but 
fourteen years of age and reached the zenith 
of my fame four years later. I developed into 
one of the most violent debaters that my neigh- 
borhood ever produced and it was no trick at 
all for me to loosen two or three toe nails and 
"bust" my "gallusses," while debating some hard fought 
question before a coupje of farmer judges. Mother used 
to say to me on our debating nights, "Joe, don't wear your 
Sunday shirt to the debate, as you are liable to tear it to 
pieces, like you did the one you wore the night you argued 
the tariff question." 

It took every debater in the house, at one of our debates 
when I was about fifteen years old, to keep me from mur- 
dering a white eyed boy by the name of Nelse Davis. The 
subject up for discussion on this occasion was, "Which is 
the mother, the hen that lays the egg, or the hen that 
hatches it." The school house was packed to its utmost 
capacity that night to hear the discussion, and I had three 
sweethearts in the audience, and I was determined to dis- 
tinguish myself on that occasion, or ruin my health in the 
attempt. I championed the cause of the setting hen, and 
spoke in advance of Nelse, my hated rival, and made one of 
the most violent speeches ever delivered in a debate. I 
drew a vivid picture of the great self sacrifice, patience and 
teng-suffering of the setting hen as compared to the hen 
that laid the egg. With a burst of eloquence rarely ever 
heard from one of my age, and amidst the deafening cheers 
of the audience, I told of the hardships, courage and devo- 
tion of the hen that sets twenty-one long, weary days and 
nights on a nest of eggs, that some other shfitless hen had 
laid and was too lazy to hatch, for no other reward than to 
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be a step-mother to fifteen fuzzy chickens. I closed with a 
fervent appeal to the audience and asked who among them 
would not shed his or her last drop of blood in defense of 
their title to "mother" of a brood of chickens that he or 
she had been three long weeks setting on. 

When I closed I was wet with sweat, had bursted my 
"breeches' in three or four places, and had yelled myself 
hoarse; but I felt that I had made one of the greatest 
speeches of the age, and had produced argument that Nelse, 
my hen laying opponent, could never reach. 

I cast a triumphant glance over the audience when 
Nelse arose to oppose my unanswerable arguments and was 
proud that he was to follow me, as I wanted the audience, 
and especially the young ladies to bear witness to my men- 
tal superiority over him. 

He started out by saying that he hoped I would survive 
the physical strain and had not ruptured a blood vessel in 
my idiotic efforts to prove that any old thing, that happen- 
ed to hatch an egg was its mother. He said that he had no 
desire himself to become the mother of a brood of chickens, 
but if I wanted to be an old hen and hatch chickens, scratch 
and cluck to them, he had no objections, and added that in 
his opinion I had just about enough sense to make a good, 
motherly hen. He had the entire house in an uproar of 
laughter, and to cap the climax he asked everybody to 
stand up who believed that I would make a real good 
mother hen, and to my disgust and surprise, everybody in 
the house, girls and all, rose to their feet. When the crowd 
rose I made a dash for Nelse with my knife and would 
have cut him all to pieces, if the crowd had not held me 
off of him. 

I attended another debate just a few weeks after the 
hen discussion, which came very nearly having a serious 
ending. The subject discussed that night was the pale 
face versus the red man, or "did the pale face do the prop- 
er thing in driving the red man from his happy hunting 
grounds." 

The trouble arose between two opposing farmers. One 
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of these sturdy sons of toil, who was sanctified and owned 
a Spanish mule and dipped snuff, espoused the cause of 
the red man in the most ardent manner, and vehemently 
declared that we had no right to his land and that he was 
in favor of giving it all back to them. He said the rankest 
fraud had been practiced in procuring their land and to save 
his life he couldn't see how any man could look his wife in 
the face, or be a member of the church and know his land 
had been procured by fraud; and he wound up with a tear- 
ful appear to the pale face judges to render a verdict for 
the red man. 

In replying to the argument of the sanctified man, his 
opponent called the attention of the judges to the fact that 
his opponent who had just left the floor, didn't own a foot 
of land in the world, and in all human probability never 
would, for the simple reason that he was too devoted to the 
quiet shade of a tree, the stick whittling habit and Holiness 
camp meetings. He said that if his opponent would work 
his mule more, his jaws less, quit talking justification and 
sanctification to a religious foundered community, and 
would take a bath once or twice a year, that in all proba- 
bility he would change his views regarding the red man 
and his property rights. 

It was all the sanctified man's wife could do to hold 
him off his opponent when he had finished speaking. 

A hardshell Baptist preacher and I were once chosen for 
the judges of a debate. The question discused that night 
was : "Who should have the more honor, Columbus for dis- 
covering America, or Washington for defending it?" At the 
conclusion of the discussion we repaired to a nearby thicket 
to deliberate over the arguments produced. It soon develop- 
ed that we could not agree. The hardshell claimed that the 
Washington side had won, and wanted to decide in their 
favor. I took the other side and tried to convince him that 
the Columbus side was entitled to the verdict and among 
other things quoted from a young man on that side who had 
told in his argument of the great disadvantages and ob- 
stacles which Columbus labored under, having to deal as 
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he did with a superstitious and ignorant people who be- 
lieved the world was flat, that the sun moved and the world 
stood still and that there was a jumping off place; but I 
got no further with my reasoning. The Hard Shell told me 
that he wanted to hear no more rot like that, that the world 
was flat as a board, and the sun did move, for the Bible 
said so, and these tales about the earth being round and 
turning over were a lot of newspaper lies. He told me in 
no uncertain terms that if I tried to stuff such lies down 
his throat, that he would take a switch and wear me out. 
I soon gave up the idea of convincing him, for he weighed 
at least seventy five pounds more than I did, besides he had 
broken a limb off of a bush and was trimming it up with 
his knife in order to strengthen his argument; so I agreed 
with him and we returned to the schoolhouse with a verdict 
for Washington. 




WHITHER ARE WE DRIFTING? 

AM a Democrat from the crown of my head 
down to my toe nails. I am with my party 
first, last and all the time, and have no apol- 
ogies to make for it. If the Democratic party 
says a thing is right, I ask no questions, but 
proceed to believe it with all my heart. If it 
believes in the free and unlimited coinage of silver, then I 
am for free silver. If it declares for the single gold stan- 
dard, then I am an uncompromising gold-bug. li my party 
believes in polygamy, then I become a Latter Day Saint 
and believe that old Josephus Smith was an inspired prophet 
If our grand old party should declare in its national 
platform for close communion and the final perservance of 
the saints, I would not hesitate in adjusting my religious 
belief to meet its platform demands. 

I have fought the members of the Republican party 
teeth and toe nails ever since I can remember. When but 
a small boy I would throw dead cats in their wells, plug 
their watermelons, tie cans to their dogs' tails, and bear 
false witness against their offspring in the school room; 
and a long time before a single whisker bump had made its 
appearance to the naked eye on my bold and determined 
chin, I was ever ready to cast my ballot against them, throw 
rocks at 'em from dark alleys or stuff a ballot box. 

I am going to remain loyal to our glorious old party as 
long as there is a plank left of it big enough to get a toe- 
hold on. I will stand by it if it gets down to but one lone 
plank, and that plank declares unequivocally for 
the free and unlimited coinage of scrap iron. But notwith- 
standing my devotion and zeal for the Democratic party, I 
am not blinded to the fact that something awful has hap- 
pened to it. It seems to be suffering from ingrowing toe 
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nails and a weak spine, and unless the protecting arms of 
the game law, or the Salvation Army is thrown around it, I 
fear that it will not be many years until it will take its place 
by the side of the dodo and the six-toed horse. 

The first time I ever fully realized that the party of 
Jefferson and Jackson was long on tradition and short on 
votes was on a damp, dreary night in November, A. D., 
1904, as I wended my way to my humble Democratic home 
from the bulletin board at the hour of midnight. 

It is said that "hope springs eternal in the human 
breast," but I want to state to a sympathetic public that 
on the night of November 8, 1904, when the wires flashed 
the news of a Republican landslide, from Cape Cod to the 
South Pole, my "eternal hope" stock got out of my breast 
in some mysterious way and has not made it its abiding 
place for fifteen minutes since. I firmly believe that if I 
had met a male member of the Republican party on that 
memorable night as I went home I would have stained my 
hands in his Republican blood. 

I felt real sorry for the little old bunch of Republicans 
that lived in my town during the last presidential campaign, 
as I fully realized they didn't have a ghost of a show to 
elect their man, and twitted them about it every time I met 
one of them. They all took it good humoredly except a one 
lunged Yankee from Vermont, who was then drawing a 
pension from the Federal government on account of being 
prematurely born, from causes arising from the war. This 
hollow-chested Vermonter insisted on making a bet with 
me on the result of the election, and every time he caught 
me in a crowd he would stick a $20 bill under my nose and 
dare me to bet. I told this premature, posthumus Yankee 
that I didn't want to take advantage of his darned ignorance 
and to keep his "hard-earned" pension money down in his 
jeans, and use it to buy red flannel undershirts and cod- 
liver oil with which to lubricate that swiveled up lung of his 
and not to throw his money away on a dead sure thing. But 
he persisted iti sticking that "XX" under my nasal organ 
until "forebearance ceased to be a virtue," and I finally told 
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him that I had no money, but since he was so dead bent on 
betting with me that I would put up our hog, seven hens and 
my wheel-barrow against his "twenty." He took me up in 
the twinkling of an eye, and called witnesses to the bet. 

I kept the bet a profound secret from my wife, as I 
wanted to surprise her after the election by quietly slip- 
ping a $20 bill under her plate. Another reason that I 
didn't put her in on the ground floor of that bet, was for 
the simple reason that she owned a half interest in the 
aforesaid hog, and I had various reasons for believing that 
she had no desire whatever to become a party to my bet 
on the coming presidential election. 

I know everybody in my town must have heard about 
the bet I made with that fellow within two hours after I 
made it, and I think everybody in the county heard of it 
two days after the election. 

The day after the election I held a sort of informal 
audience out behind the barn with this Vermont freak, and 
tried to soften his heart by telling him that had I won his 
$20 I would have returned it instantly. But he was a 
grasping, soulless cuss, deaf to all overtures of mercy and 
quietly remarked to my gentle pleadings that he was a 
poor man with a large family and a small pension, and that 
he could use my hog, hens and wheel-barrow to a good ad- 
vantage. The only point I gained during my audience with 
him was in getting him to wait until the next day for me to 
turn over his hog and the other personal property that he 
had wronged me out of. 

The few hours left were assiduously devoted by me in 
negotiating with my wife for her half interest in the hog. 
It may not be generally known, but my wife is a mind 
reader and knows just as well as I do when I am telling a 
lie. I b^an my negotiations, by telling her that we had 
better sell our hog as I had just learned that all of the hogs 
in town were dying with cholera, and that I wanted to un- 
load ours on a certain hollow-eyed Republican that I knew 
of. To this proposition she gently, though firmly demurred, 
saying that it would not be right to sell any one an af- 
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flicted hog, and quoted the "Golden Rule" and called my 
attention to the fact that I was a member of the church. 

Failing in my efforts to get her consent to sell the hog, 
I then told her that I would set a price on it and she could 
either give or take, as I was not able to lose my part of it, 
and that I would buy her interest, and would sell the entire 
hog to the aforementioned Republican, who was just dying 
to buy it from me; or she could buy my interest in it and 
take all the risk herself. I made the price on the hog ex- 
tremely low — $3.50, thinking she would not wish to become 
sole owner of it under the circtunstances; but to my surprise 
and consternation, she replied that she would buy my part. 
She then went into the next room and returned at once with 
fifteen cents, which she handed to me with the remark: 
"This is all there is coming to you, as you have been owing 
me three dollars for over a year, and I have charged you 
thirty-five cents for the loan." I denied owing the debt and 
swore that I would die before I would accept the fifteen 
cents for my part of the hog, and dashed the three nickles 
she had given me down on to the floor. I then asked her 
in a fierce stage whisper if she realized that she was deal- 
ing with a desperate man — a man of courage; a man of 
character; a Democrat, and an all-round tough citizen. But 
all of this dramatic talk failed to awe her in the least. I 
got desperate and said everything that came into my mind. 
I finally told her that my only reason for wanting to sell the 
hog was because I had been offered a fancy price for it by 
a fellow who had a hog that exactly matched ours. She 
asked me if this man wanted our hog to match his so he 
could work them in double harness to his buggy. 

I finally bought her interest in that blame swine by 
giving her my interest in our cow that was worth at least 
twice as much as the hog. 

Bright and early the next morning found that one lunged 
Republican and his mother-in-law at our back gate demand- 
ing their ill-gotten gains. I caught seven of the oldest hens 
on the place and put them in the wheel barrow and turned 
them over to his mother-in-law, and then tore down the 
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hog's pen and gave it a scare and told that old Republican 
shylock to get out of my sight quick before I assassinated 
him. 

When I went back to the house my wife a^ed me if the 
gentleman who had just departed, was the one that wanted 
to match his hog, and if he were also matching up his poul- 
try and wheel-barrow. 

Whither is the democratic party drifting? Really I 
don't know, and I don't care a dam. As I said at the outset 
I am a Democrat from the mole of my head down to the 
bunions on my big toes. While I am not betting on presi- 
dential elections any more, yet I am staying with my party 
through sunshine and shade, and it can't change its tactics 
too often or too sudden for me, and all it has to do is just 
to send me word where it is "at" and I will do ever3rthing 
in my power to carry the party of Jefferson and Jackson 
to a grand and glorious victory. 




HOW I HADE A FORTUNE DRUHHING. 

OME one has said. "Man's inhumanity to man 
has caused countless thousands to mourn." I 
never realized the full significance of this quo- 
tation until I returned home, after a brief tour 
of my beloved state, trying to sell family 
rights to a patent churn. My life was made 
miserable for at least twelve months after my return from 
that memorable trip, by the people of my town asking me 
how I came out with my churn. My wife — ^the very woman 
who vowed at the marriage altar to stand by me to the 
last ditch, kept that churn venture of mine green in my 
memory for two long years and never failed to spring it on 
me when occasion demanded it. 

For three years after I returned from my churn cam- 
paign to the bosom of my family, I lost all interest in for- 
tunes suddenly acquired and would not have given fifteen 
cents for the greatest money making scheme ever invented 
by mortal man. But that subtle mysterious something that 
is possessed in a greater or lesser degree by every son of 
Adam — that mysterious something that causes men to buy 
gold bricks and bet on dead sure things from time immem- 
orial, was not dead within my bosom, but only smouldering. 
As I have just said, for three years after engaging in the 
patent churn business, I had no ambition to make a sudden 
fortune and turned down every scheme offered me without 
a struggle. But the old desire to amass a fortune on the in- 
stantaneous plan returned as suddenly as it had left me, 
about three years after my experience with the Acme 
chum. All at once I decided to make a great fortune by be- 
coming a traveling salesman. 

After making up my mind to become a drummer, it took 
me three days to get up sufficient courage to break the news 
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to my wife. But I finally told her of my decision and how 
the business world had just learned of my whereabouts, 
and was prodding me in my stomach with a pole, as it were, 
to bring me out of my seclusion. I told her that I had re- 
ceived a catalogue from a Chicago wholesale house that 
dealt in household necessities and all on earth I would have 
to do would be to take my catalogue and go to the retail 
merchants and take their orders. I informed her that in 
three short days that I would kiss her and the children 
good bye, and would go forth to wrest a fortune from the 
close fisted commercial world and to be of good cheer, as 
it would not take one of my splendid ability very long to 
amass a fortune as a drummer. My wife was simply par- 
alyzed by the announcement and came near fainting; but 
when she gained sufficient composure to talk, her remarks 
to me were something fierce. She proceeded to detail to 
me every mistake I had made since she had married me, 
and dwelt at considerable length on the patent churn I had 
bought a few years before, and had paid for with her horse 
and cow. She finally plead with me to give up such a fool 
notion and stay at home and assist her in supporting the 
family. But the desire to make a fortune on easy street 
had taken full possession of me and all of her entreaties 
were in vain, and three days later I packed my telescope 
with the catalog of long felt wants, a pair of socks and my 
other two shirts and went forth to seek a fortune. 

I was to receive ten per cent commission on my sales, 
and the cotalogue plainly stated that all I would have to do 
would be to go to the merchant and quote him prices and 
take his order. 

I shall never forget to my dying day the first and last 
merchant I tackled with my catalog of "household necessi- 
ties and long felt wants." Even to this distant day goose 
bumps rise on my back every time I think of that mer- 
chant. It was on Saturday, and the next day afjker I left 
home that I solicited my first order, and the place was the 
leading store in the town and was crowded with customers 
when I entered. I asked a cleric if the proprietor was in 
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and he informed me that he was back at the office; so I 
took my telescope and went to his office. The merchant 
was an austere man in the prime of life with red whiskers 
parted in the middle. I walked up to him and introduced 
myself and handed him my card and tried to shake hands 
with him, but he seemed to be mad about something and 
refused to shake. Just at that time it occurred to me that 
the proper thing for me to do was to open up my telescope, 
get the catalogue and quote him prices on various household 
necessities; so I sat my telescope down in the office floor 
and unstrapped it, dug my catalog out from under my 
shirts and socks and proceeded to call his attention to my 
wares, per "instruction to agents" as laid down in said 
catalogue. These instructions plainly stated to be court- 
eous, firm and persistent with the merchant, so when I be- 
gan to quote him prices, I paid no attention to him when he 
told me not to bother him that he was busy, but kept on 
with my quotations. He seemed to be nervous and out of 
sorts and tried to evade me by changing his position from 
first one side of the office to the other, but I followed him 
up step by step, all the time quoting him prices from my 
book. Finally in changing his position in the office in or- 
der to avoid me, he stumbled over my telescope and fell 
sprawling to the floor. I never saw a man as mad as that 
merchant was when he arose. He jumped onto my tele- 
scope with both feet and stamped it all to pieces and then 
kicked my shirts and socks out into the middle of the store. 
While he was doing the kicking act I quit quoting him prices 
and got out of his office, and it was a good thing I did, for 
just as soon as he had kicked all of my belongings out of 
the office he rushed up to his desk and grabbed his six- 
shooter and started out in search of me swearing that he in- 
tended to shoot my head off and would probably have done 
so if six or eight of his clerks had not forcibly restrained 
him. I never saw such excitement as there was in that 
store. While six or eight of his clerks were struggling with 
him trying to take the pistol from him, women were scream- 
ing all over the store. During the excitement some one 
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pushed me out at the back door and threw my shirts and 
socks after me and told me to get out of sight as quickly 
as possible. I shoved my socks down into my coat pocket 
and grabbed my shirts up under my arm and left on the 
dead run. During the excitement I dropped my catalog 
with its instructions to agents, somewhere in the store but 
I never called for it. After leaving I went to a wagon yard 
where I stayed till dark after which I slipped down to the 
depot and took the first train leaving there and got off at 
a town ten miles down the road. 

My first experience as drummer had come so near prov- 
ing fatal to me, that I had abandoned all idea of engaging 
in it further. I decided to try to get a job at something so 
I could get money enough to get back home, as I had but 
a dollar and a quarter left and was more than 200 miles 
from home. But even if I had had sufficient funds to have 
taken me back home I had no desire to go back just at that 
time and face my wife. I tramped the town over, for two 
whole days and spent the last cent of my money in search 
of a job. During my search for a job I tendered my ser- 
vices for every kind of work going on in the town. I ap- 
plied at a dairy for a job at milking cows, notwithstanding 
I had never milked a cow in my life, but I was desperate 
and would have milked a she lion for a small consideration. 
I also tendered my services as bartender, church janitor, 
cook at a restaurant, barber, baby nurse, brick mason, plum- 
ber, phrenologist, labor agitator, religious exhorter and just 
a few hours before I got a job, I had gotten so desperate 
that I went to the manager of a street carnival that was go- 
ing on in the town and offered to make the balloon ascen- 
sion, the high dive from a hundred foot tower, and eat 
a glass lamp chimney all for two dollars. But just as I 
had begun to despair of ever getting a job and had about 
made up my mind that I was going to have to starve or steal 
a chunk of something to eat, fortune smiled on me and I 
got a job as chamber maid at a livery stable at $4.50 per 
week. My board cost me $4.00 a week, which left me but 
fifty cents a week to spend in barber and laundry bills and 
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all other kinds of dissipation. I came very near having 
serious trouble with a couple of fellows who came to the 
stable a few days after I began working there. They asked 
me if I were not the same fellow that a certain merchant 
had tried to kill a few days before in a neighboring town, 
because I insisted on selling him some stuff out of a cata- 
log. I denied it bitterly and swore that I had never been 
in the town they referred to. They insisted that I was the 
identical man, that they were in the store at the time the 
trouble came up and would swear that I was the very man. 
I finally became very indignant and threatened to kill them 
both if they persisted in saying I was the catalog man they 
had seen. 

I had been engaged in the transfer business for just 
two weeks, when all at once I got home sick and wrote my 
wife a long deferred letter. I did my best on that epistle 
for I was anxious to get back home as I needed the funds 
to go on. My wife still has that letter in her possession, 
notwithstanding I have tried every way on earth to trade 
her out of it. It read as follows: 
My Dearest Darling Wife: 

Do not be alarmed at what I am about to write you about 
my health, for I may by the merest accident recover. I 
would have written you ere this, but I was afraid that you 
would be alarmed if I wrote you how bad off I really was, 
and have waited till the doctor where I am staying (I re- 
ferred to our horse doctor) told me to not delay writing you 
another day, if I expect to see you and our darling children 
again in this world. The doctor says I am dying of a brok- 
en heart and the only chance to prolong my life is to be re- 
united with my dear wife and childern. Dear wife, please 
send me as much as $7.50 by return mail and I will come 
straight home, ne'er to roam again. I do hate to die so far 
from home, surrounded by enemies, with no one to soothe 
my fevered brow. I want to be buried in the old family 
grave yard, where the wild daisies bloom and the mocking 
birds sing in the old elm trees. I was with you last night in 
my dreams, and thought we were again the young lovers aj& 
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of yore, and I was pouring out my young heart's love to 
you, and you had again plighted me your never dying love. 
Ah, the rude awakening of that dream. I feel that it was 
a premonition that I had better get home at once. Please 
send me the cash without delay. 

Your devoted husband dying of a broken heart, 

JOE. 

To this appeal for sympathy and legal tender, I received 
the following telegram from my wife marked "collect:" "No 
funds available — ^try your hand at walking home — suffer 
no uneasiness about your heart and pay no attention to 
your dreams. NANNIE." 

"P. S. — ^Take your time in walking in this diretcion, as 
we are in no rush to see you. NANNIE." 

I arrived home ten days after receiving that telegram 
with postscript attachments, having covered the entire dis- 
tance on foot. My whiskers were a foot long when I reach- 
ed home and I was almost starved to death as I had eaten 
nothing but a couple of rabbits and a frog, during the en- 
tire trip. My family had just sat down to supper when 
I arrived at the back door. I had changed so that my own 
children didn't recognize me and screamed with fright when 
I appeared in the door. My wife soothed their fears and 
told them not to be afraid that that old tramp was their 
father and was as harmless as a ewe lamb. 

Thus fell to earth another scheme that bid fair to 
place me among the vulgar rich. 



AT THE TEXAS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 



WENT down to Galveston on the 16th of last 
month, and while there joined the Texas Press 
Association and took a bath. The joining of 
ji fi ji I the Association was premeditated — ^the bath 
XmmJ was taken without any meditation and with 
^j^LJ| very little preparation. I predict that the As- 
sociation will take on new life now that I have become a 
member and this prediction is shared to some extent by my 
wife. Most of the members seemed just a little despondent 
when I arrived, on account of the recent anti-free pass leg- 
islation, but as it was learned that I was going to join the 
Association, their spirits revived. 

It maye be that some of the members feel just a little 
hurt at me because I didn't take a leading part in all ques- 
tions that came before the body after becoming a member. 
To all who feel that way toward me, I wish to say that I 
fully intended to make some speeches and explain in a few 
well chosen remarks, many things that came before the 
Association, but was held back by my wife who was right 
by my warm side at every meeting and threatened to 
scream even if I attempted to make a speech. 

I am perfectly willing for my wife to be the queen and 
general boss of my home and to share all of my joys and 
sorrows that take place around said home that she can 
catch on to, but I don't want her jurisdiction to extend to 
the Texas Press Association any more. 

Everything in the city worth speaking of, except malt 
and vinus spirits was free to the members of the Press and 
their families. One of the best things there was the free 
street car rides furnished us. There is nothing on earth 
more blissful and exhilerating than to feel the cool sea 
breeze as it gently gHd^$ through your whiskers while rid- 
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ing on a street car that doesn't cost you a cent. I fully ap- 
preciated the relations that existed between myself and the 
Street Railway Company of the Island City and pro- 
ceeded to ride backforwards and forwards from one end of 
the town to the other until my head swam and I became 
bilious. The next best free thing that I ran across at Gal- 
veston was the flying jenny at the Electric Farlc. That was 
the first time I ever rode a flying jenny horse to my heart's 
content. Some people can't enjoy a thing even when it 
doesn't cost them a cent and my wife is just that sort of a 
person. I had not been riding on the flying jenny an hour 
before she began to beg me to quit riding — she claimed that 
it was not dignified for a man of my age and calling to 
ride a hobby horse. It was the same way when I began to 
throw free balls at the negro doll babies she jerked 
me away. There were at least fifty free things out at the 
park that I never got to try. For instance, there was a fel- 
low in one of the tents who just begged some one in the 
audience to come forward and be hypnotized and I started 
to go and had almost reached the platform when my wife 
overtook me and almost jerked my head off in getting me 
out from under the tent. 

The first free thing that was given the Association was 
an eight mile cruise on the Gulf. However, if it had cost 
anything I would not have gone on account of being afraid 
of drowning; but when I saw so many people going aboard 
the boat and knew that it was not costing them a cent I told 
my wife that we would take the risk and if we drowned it 
would cost us nothing. After we got aboard the boat all 
fear left me and I marched boldly from stem to stern and 
from jibbet to plunket. I finally settled down in a short 
arm's length of a keg of free beer and about 300 pounds of 
ditto cheese sandwiches and proceeded to do business with 
said beer and sandwiches just as though I were on dry land. 
My wife finally observed the prominent part I was taking 
at the free lunch counter and came and pulled me off to 
the whopadoodle and whispered a few harsh words in my 
ear. 
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I had my first taste of salt water while attending the 
Press Association while taking a bath down at the beach. 
I did not stop at taking a taste from the briny deep, but I 
swallowed about a quart of it. 

That bath will be green in my memory for many years 
to come as it was full of dramatic and startling situations 
from start to finish. My wife did not accompany me to 
the beach, as I had thoroughly convinced her that it was 
not the proper place for her to go and left her at the hotel. 

When I arrived there I was considerably awed by the 
loud roar of the waves and if I had not been assured by sev- 
eral parties who had just come out of the water that there 
was no danger and the bathing was perfectly delightful, 
I would have declined taking the bath, notwithstanding it 
was free — and probably necessary. 

I am a bold and courageous man with my clothes on and 
make a splendid appearance in any kind of a crowd; but 
when dressed in a bathing suit that consists of but a low 
necked shirt and a pair of knee pants with legs only 
five inches long I become shy and retiring. 

I had no trouble in putting on the shirt to my bathing 
suit, as it was made to fit no matter from what direction 
you approached it, but when it came to those little five inch 
pants, T was completely at sea and didn't know top from 
bottom and probably would have never known if some fel- 
low just as I was going down the steps into the water had 
not apprised me of the fact that I had them on wrong end up 
I was a good long time getting into the water on account 
of having to go back to my stall and changing ends with 
my pants; but I finally got into them and timidly waded 
out to wh6re the water was nine inches deep, where I stood 
for a long time. It took me at least thirty minutes to make 
up my mind to wade out to where the crowd was, and 
where the breakers were rolling in. I swallowed at least a 
quart of salt water before I learned the art of- rising with 
the waves as they came dashing by; but I finally got onto 
their tricks and pranks and began to do a lot of stunts on my 
own hook. I finally got so bold that I climbed on to the 
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top of a post that stood out in the water and turned somer- 
saults backwards and forwards off of it just like I used to 
do on the spring board at the old swimming hole when I was 
a boy. While entertaining the crowd with my various 
stunts some one touched me on my shoulder and pointed to 
a couple of ladies that were standing apart from the other 
bathers and said they wished to speak to me. I knew right 
straight what those ladies wanted — they had been observ- 
ing my graceful movements in the water and wanted me to 
come and act as their escort. When I strode off to where 
they were waiting, an exultant feeling came over me and I 
felt so proud that I had left my wife at the hotel and didn't 
have her to bother with. When I got in a few steps of them 
I called out: "All right, ladies, I am at your service and 
will protect you at all hazards." They never came to meet 
me as I expected them to, but stood looking at me. I 
finally came to where they were standing and introduced 
myself with a graceful bow; but still they said nothing and 
I was becoming somewhat embarrassed, when the taller of 
them, a beautiful brunette, with bewitching brown eyes, 
pulled off her bathing cap and introduced me to the other 
lady as her husband. Ye gods and little fishes! that bru- 
nette was my wife. 

I must have taken a chill the moment I recognized her, 
for I got so cold all at once that I had to leave the water. 

I came in an inch of having to kill a nigger porter the 
night we came home from the Press Association and it all 
came up over an ordinary pillow at that. He came througn 
the car with an armful of pillows, and I asked him more 
through curiosity than anything else, what they were worth, 
and to my surprise he said "two bits." I examined the pil- 
low and saw that it was the biggest kind of a bargain at 
that price and bought it on the spot. The train was slowing 
up at our station when I bought the pillow and I put it un- 
der my arm, and took up our telescope and joined my wife 
who was sitting four or five seats in front of me. She 
asked me what on earth I was doing with that pillow un- 
der my arm, and while I was explaining to her what a bar- 
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gain I had bought it at, the porter came up — ^the very same 
nigger I had bought it from and said, "Boss, 111 take that 
'pillar' if you is through with it." I talked awful rough to 
the nigger and finally told him if he didn't get away at 
once I would kill him. The idea of that nigger wanting to 
take the pillow I had bought and paid for; even my wife 
insisted on my giving him back the pillow, claiming he had 
only rented it to me. But I kept it all the same and 
marched home with it under my arm, and have been sleep- 
ing on it every night since. 




THE LANGUAGES I HAVE USED MOST. 

AM partial to the English language, and have 
had better results from it than from all the 
foreign tongues combined. I transact all my 
social and business affairs in the English lan- 
guage — in fact, I never depart from it now» un« 
less I am awfully mad or laboring under great 
excitement* Some of the very brightest and cutest things I 
ever said, were said in English. 

During my courting days, I did at least 99 per cent 
of my wooing in plain, unvarnished English, and I would 
have secaped a great deal of trouble, if I had used the other 
1 per cent in the same language. 

Just one short sentence extracted from a Dutch almanac, 
and used by me in a love letter to my sweetheart, when I 
was seventeen years of age, broke the spinal column of a 
romantic love affair in which I had been starring for two 
long years. I was getting along just splendidly with this 
romance and had written this candy-haired object of my af- 
fections at least ten pounds of misspelled, ungranmiatical 
love letters. But I was ambitious to do something out of 
the ordinary, so the last letter I ever wrote her, I threw in 
the Dutch sentence referred to. It was these dutch words 
that "busted" up my courtship and caused me to turn pale 
and take to the brush every time I met her father for six 
months afterwards. 

It seems that she submitted this foreign sentence to a 
Dutchman, who was herding sheep for her father, for in- 
terpretation and like Daniel of old, the Dutchman proceeded 
to interpret in a loud tone of voice, to-wit: "Take a Dr. 
Tutt's liver pill night and morning for ten days for that 
foul breath and torpid liver of yours." 

Many years have elapsed since I wrote that letter and 
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the recipient of it has long since been happily married, but 
today I would cheerfully walk five miles out of the way 
and swim three rivers, rather than meet her again, face to 
face. 

It was during my earliest attempt at wooing that I felt 
called upon to use eight or ten foreign tongues to assist me 
in giving expression to my feelings. It was on Sunday 
and at church that I made up my mind to ask a certain 
blue-eyed, ribbon-bespangled lassie for the pleasure of 
walking home with her. My request was granted and I was 
transported with joy. 

I was riding old Pete, my father's mule and as soon as 
services were over, I rushed up to the young lady and re- 
quested her to wait till I got my mule, saying that I would 
lead him to her house. I rushed out to where old Pete was, 
hastily untied him and started back in a trot to where she 
was waiting, but I only trotted to the end of the rope. Old 
Pete took issue with me right on the spot, and proceeded 
to walk backwards toward home. I pulled on him so hard 
that I broke the rope and fell on my head. I tied the ends 
of the rope together and tried to see-saw him back to the 
church-house, but I steadily lost ground. I finally got on 
him and kicked him in the sides with all my might, in an 
effort to ride him to where the young lady was still waiting 
for me, but I met with no better success than I had in my 
efforts to lead him. 

Most every male member of that congregation including 
the preacher, made some remark at my expense as they 
passed me on their way home. Some of them got off that 
old gag: "Hit him on the hairy side," while others advised 
me to "twist his tail," "spit in his ear," "spur him in the 
flanks' 'and many other fool things, too numerous to 
mention. 

The very climax of my embarrassment was reached 
when the girl's father appeared upon the scene with a 
Studebaker wagon and made the young lady get in and 
drove off home with her. 

After everybody had gone, I dismounted from old Pete, 
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tied him hard and fast to a tree and proceeded to hurl rocks 
at his head until I threw a shoulder blade out of place. I 
then hurled epithets at him from all the civilized and un- 
civilized tongues that I had ever heard of, besides coining 
a few hundred for that occasion only. 

There have been only two occasions since my marriage 
in which I felt that the English language was wholly in- 
adequate to express my feelings. 

The first of these occasions that prompted me to depart 
from my mother tongue and seek expression in other lan- 
guages, took place some twelve years ago at near the hour 
of midnight. My wife awoke me on that night and said the 
baby wanted a drink, and for me to go to the kitchen and 
bring it some water. I finally got to the kitchen, but not 
until I had ridden, rolled and fell over every piece of fur- 
niture on the place, including a cook-stove, the baby bug- 
gy and a four gallon churn of milk and had sprained an 
ankle, lost three toe nails, and a jaw tooth with a fresh plug 
in it. That was the first time that any one ever compared 
me with a cow and a horse with the blind staggers. My wife 
not only did this, but among other things said that any man 
who would use such language in the presence of his family 
ought to be horsewhipped and turned out of the church. 

The last occasion I had to stray off in to the "cuss" 
words of foreign languages, was caused from an informal 
meeting I had with a noble canine, the exclusive property 
of our young and promising son. This dog was of a noble 
strain, and bore the proud and haughty name of Napoleon 
and was purchased at a bargain by our son from a nigger 
man, during the absence of his mother and myself from 
home. 

Napoleon took the earliest opportunity of establishing 
himself protector of the Sappington family during the dark 
hours of night, and my first knowledge of his nightly pro- 
prietorship dawned upon me on my return from the lodge, 
just a few nights after he had come to gladden our home. 
On the night referred to, the brave and haughty Napoleon 
met me at the gate, with a deep savage growl, but I spurn- 
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ed him with a vicious kick on his nose. I never saw a dog 
quite as mad as he was^ after I gave him that kick. He 
made a savage rush for me and I a frantic rush for the front 
door, but the door was locked. I then made a dash for the 
back porch, but the dog came under the wire about a foot 
ahead of me. Our movements then became circular and we 
proceeded to race around the house at a most fearful rate 
of speed, while I yelled, "open the door' 'at every jump. It 
was about the 25th round that I succeeded in breaking in 
at the front door, with the dog swinging on to the rear part 
of my trousers, and amidst the crash of falling chairs and 
tables I could hear my wife and boy in the adjoining room, 
urging Napoleon to do his worst. I called out in a plaintive 
voice to my wife to come and beat the dog off of me, that 
I was no robber, but her husband. She and the aforemen- 
tioned heir of mine, then came into the room and pulled 
the noble watchdog loose from me and shoved him out at 
the door and then bolted it so he could not get to me again. 
Napoleon had torn both of my pantaloon legs off, gnawed 
the seat out and ripped my coat-tail off at the small of my 
back. 

When they had gotten the dog safely on the outside, 
I commanded my wife in a thundering tone of voice to 
take our children into a back room and stuff their ears 
with an3rthing she could find, as I desired to address a few 
caustic remarks to that d n dog. 

They had not been gone five minutes before I had used 
up every cuss word in the English language, in an effort 
to express my feelings. After I had exhausted my voca- 
bulary of violent expletives in all of the languages I knew 
I went to a window and rattled it, so as to attract Napo- 
leon's attention, which I had no trouble in doing. He 
rushed at the window and tried to get to me. I stood there 
and shook my fist at him for a few seconds and then raised 
the window just high enough to admit his head, and when 
he thrust it through the open space, I pulled the window 
down on it. I then seized a chair and began beating him 
over the head with all my might. His howls and yells 
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brought my wife and children to the scene of battle. They 
all begged me to spare the dog's life» claiming that he 
thought he was only protecting the family, while gnawing 
the clothes off of me. They finally moved me to pity 
after I had broken all the chairs in the room over his head. 
That was the last time I have had occasion to use alien 
tongues in order to give force and expression to my feel- 
ings, and I sincerely trust that in future no circumstance or 
condition will arise that will cause me to depart from the 
English language. 



THAT CHRISTMAS TtJRKEY. 

Out at the barn, January 8, 1907. 

OTHING gladdens my heart more than to be 

It J^ brought face to face with a well cooked, well 

H ^^ seasoned turkey gobbler on a glad Christmas 

iA^B| day. I love to gaze upon his voiceless and 

.^^^H pulseless remains and carve great slices of 

PP^^I white meat from his noble breast. I love to 

steal into the kitchen between meals when my wife is not 

watching me and grab a handful of stuffing from out the 

bosom of said turkey and then ds^sh out to our cow shed 

and there, far from the "madding crowd" eat said stuffing 

unmolested. 

But the turkey business, like ever3rthing else can be 
overdone. I know when I have all of it I need without any- 
one telling me; but my wife seems to think that I haven't 
got sense enough to l^now when I am up on turkey — ^that's 
why I am writing this tale of woe out in our bam. Just as 
long as a turkey stays in his proper place I am his admirer, 
ardent supporter and defender; but when he enters my 
house and tries to dictate my affairs and appetite and force 
me into eating hash against my liberty loving will, then I 
will resent it with every drop of blood in my parriotic 
veins. 

It has been two long weary weeks since we killed that 
bird and no man was happier than I for the first four days 
and nights that it graced our humble board; but when it 
made a lightening change from a well baked turkey with 
cranberry sause attachments to a five gallon pot of hash, 
and demanded me to eat hash or starve I rebelled. My wife 
says that the hash is the best part of a turkey and that she 
does not propose to cook any other kind of meat until this 
hash is eaten. 
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Now I don't like to oppose my wife or cross her in any 
way as I have always thought it best not to, but 
to save my life I can't eat another mouthful of that hash. 
I turn pale every time I come into the presence of that con- 
glomerated mess of male turkey, and even the gobbling of 
a turkey turns my stomach. If I were not afraid of my wife 
I would rise up this very moment, dash into our dining 
room, and seize that hash pot by its neck and yell at the top 
of my voice, "sic semper tyrannus" and rush forth to our 
hog pen and feed it to our hog, even though it killed the 
hog! 

If I have any friend in Temple — ^man or woman, who 
is interested in my welfare and would like for me to re- 
tain my well merited grip that I now hold on society he or 
she had better come at once and trade my wife out of that 
hash, for, if the matter is deferred just a few days longer, 
it may be everlastingly too late, as my mind is fast giving 
away under the strain and I am beginning to gobble in my 
sleep. I never expect to darken our kitchen door as long 
as that hydraheaded compound called hash holds the boards 
at the Sappington table. I have given my wife fair warn- 
ing in the matter, and if I should catch my death of cold 
while staying out here at our barn with no one to cheer me 
but our milk cow, then my blood will be upon her hands. 
I had an awful dream last night out here in the loft of the 
barn, which was doubtless caused by my brooding over 
that derned job lot hash. I dreamed that I was being pur- 
sued by a phantom gobbler, that stood about 16 hands high 
in his sock feet, had a steel bill, and two cross cut saws for 
teeth. I thought this terrible ghost gobbler was armed with 
a pitch fork and scythe blade and was chasing me over 
hills, gullies, briers, and barbed wire fences, and I thought 
to escape him I finally climbed to the top of a tall tree. 
The phantom gobbler sat down on a log near the 
tree and began to curse me in five different languages, 
and called me a liar, thief, coward, anarchist, and 
accused me of drinking peruna. After hurling all the above 
epithets at me, it proceeded to unbutton its breast and then 
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reached one of its feet on the inside of its bosom and b^an 
pelting me with hash, from the soles of my feet to the tip 
end of my nose. I could feel, smell and taste the hash just 
as plainly as if it had been real. I felt it every time it spat- 
ted me on my nose, eyes and mouth, and I thought that 
awful gobbler stood there and dug hash out of his stomach 
until I could see the sun through his ribs and after it had 
thrown all of its hash at me it proceeded to throw its giz- 
zard, head, neck and legs at me in a most violent manner. 

As I said in the beginning, I am the trukey's friend as 
long as he performs his proper function, but when he tries 
to disguise his identity and begins masquerading under a 
nom-de-plume, with the scent of onions, garlic and cab- 
bage on his breath, then I cut his acquaintance. 



WHEN I WAS JUDGE OF A BABT SHOW. 




HERE is not a case on record where any man 
ever acted as Judge of a baby show the second 
time. It is like having the measles or mumps, 
you never have the second attack. I once acted 
in that capacity unaided and alone and just as 
soon as I got through with the job» I knew that 
I would never preside over another one. 

I had been married but a few months when I accepted 
the honor (?) and knew fully as much about babies as a 
digger Indian knows of modem society. Just think of the 
courage it takes for a fellow to face the mothers of a lot of 
babies that have been on exhibition and award a 75 cent 
cup to one lone baby! 

The only way on earth that I could be induced to act 
as judge of another baby show, would be to hold my opinion 
in reserve until I could get to Nova Scotia or some other 
remote comer of the globe and send my decision back by 
mail. 

The baby show over which I presided, was at the close 
of our County Fair, and out of a crowd of a thousand men 
I was unanimously chosen to fill the place. However I was 
not made the unanimous choice on the spur of the moment 
— in fact the committee spent at least two hours in a vain 
effort to find two other idiots to serve with me and would 
probably have wasted a lot more valuable time had I not 
gone to them and put a stop to their further search. I told 
the committee that I didn't need any help and to get their 
babies in shape that it wouldn't take me two minutes to pass 
on the prettiest baby. I was then elected by acclamation. 
I was flattered over the fact, that the whole thing had been 
tumed over to me and warmly congratulated the com- 
mittee over their wise selection. 
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It was 5 o'clock in the afternoon when I was informed 
that the babies were now ready for me to pass my artistic 
eye over them and with a glad heart I marched into the tent 
where they were on display, 

I shall never forget the scene that was presented to my 
gaze when I entered the tent. There were at least two 
dozen babies on exhibition, ranging in ages from three 
months old up to yearlings and to make matters worse each 
babe was attended by its fond mother who kenw that her 
own particular baby was just the cutest, sweetest and pret- 
tiest little darling that had been born in a thousand years. 
Just as soon as I cast my eyes over the assortment my 
heart sank within me and beads of cold sweat popped out 
all over my face. To complicate matters I was personally 
acquainted with at least 90 per cent of the mothers who 
were there contesting for the prizes. 

It has been my unpleasant duty on several occasions 
while serving as a juror in my county, to have to file into 
the court room with eleven other jurors and announce to 
the Judge that we had agreed upon a verdict; and if a ver- 
dict of guilty it always saddened my heart to see the look 
of helpless pleading in the prisoner's eyes. 

But for twelve men to consign a prisoner to a felon's 
cell, becomes a pleasant duty, when compared to that of 
the poor fool who is forced to face the mother's of a couple 
of dozen babies that have been entered for a prize at a baby 
show, and award the prize to one measly baby. 

I was not only acquainted with very nearly every 
mother who had entered her baby for the prize, but I was 
under lasting obligations to the majority of their husbands 
and had to act with great prudence. The babies, with their 
mothers, were arranged on either side of the tent and the 
space between was crowded with the babies' female kin- 
folks and other rabid partisans. 

I began my duties at the head of the north column and 
the first one that I turned my judicial eye upon, was a red 
headed scaly face baby of a doubtful age, whose father was 
a grocer in my village, and to whom I was slightly indebted 
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for a few of life's necessities. Of course it may have been 
Imagination, but when that grocer's wife looked into my 
face, she seemed to say, "Mr. Sap if you decide against my 
baby you will get no more groceries from my husband's 
store." The next baby on the line, was the only grand child 
of a fellow who dealt in dry goods, clothing, shoes, drugs 
and peruna, and who was selling his clothing, drugs, peruna 
etc. on fall time and I was one of his best credit customers. 
That fact alone raised the baby in my estimation almost 
to the point of a prize winner. I continued my criitcal in- 
vestigations in a systematic manner until I had inspected 
every baby and gave each of them due credit for all past 
favors their sires and other near relatives had bestowed 
upon me, but when I had cast my artistic eye over the last 
one on the list, I was just as far from a decision as I was 
before entering the tent. I must have presented a look of 
utter helplessness as I stood there mopping my perspiring 
brow after finishing my inspections. While standing there 
not knowing what to do or say, I was handed the prize cup 
by a member of the Fair Association, who asked the crowd 
to be quiet while I announced my decision. I came in an 
inch of fainting when he handed it to me. My head swam 
and everything in the tent went around in a mad whirl. 
What was I to do under this trying ordeal. How was I to 
choose between the babies of the wives of the grocer, the 
dry goods merchant, and the fellow who held a past due 
note of $37.50 against me? And there was Bill Hawkin's 
wife with her baby dressed in a pink calico dress, contesting 
for the prize. Bill had killed seven men and I was afraid 
to decide against his babe for fear I would round out his 
eighth man. Then the fat baby that was clothed in nothing 
but air and a blue ribbon around its neck was not to be 
ignored, for the simple reason I had courted its mother just 
two years before, and was afraid to decide against it for 
fear she would avenge the wrong done her first born, by in- 
forming my wife that she had been warmly solicited to be- 
come my wife before she had. And there was Tom Mur- 
phy's wife with her poor little baby contesting for first 
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honors. Tom and I had been bosom friends since we were 
small boys and how on earth could I ever look him in the 
face again after deciding against his baby. Last but not 
least my wife had to be considered in the decision, for she 
had a school girl friend that was contesting with her tooth- 
less first born for the cup, and my wife stood right by her 
side all during the show, and when I came to her friend's 
baby she whispered to me that it was ten times the prettiest 
baby in the show. There were several babies in the con- 
test whose fathers I had no use for, and of course these 
were not even considered by me. All of these things went 
through my mind with lightening rapidity when the cup 
was handed to me, and I stood there like one in a trance. 

The crowd noticed my hesitation and began to niurmur 
and I saw that I had to dp something and do it at once. I 
told the crowd in a trembling voice that there were so many 
pretty babies that it was hard for me to decide between 
them and with their kind permission I would retire to the 
outside and return with my decision within ten minutes. 
My request being granted, I lost no time in going among 
my friends and calling for volunteers to assist me in decid- 
ing on the winning baby; but no one wanted the job. I plead 
with every friend I met, with tears in my eyes to go back 
to the baby show and assist me, but they were deaf to all 
my entreaties. I finally offered $10 to any man that would 
return with me to the tent and help me pick the winner, 
but my offer was spurned with contempt. One fellow that 
I approached on the subject, remarked that he had .served 
as one of the judges of a baby show some ten or twelve 
years previous and was just then getting over it and 
wouldn't serve in that capacity again for a thousand dol- 
lars. At last I tried to find a friend who would go with 
me and just stand by my side while I announced the win- 
ning baby, but they all declined with thanks, saying that 
they wouldn't face that crowd of women for neither love 
nor money. Finally some one suggested that I go back and 
give the prize to the heaviest baby, and instantly a great 
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weight rolled from my heart, for at last I had found a so- 
lution to the fearful dilexna I was in. 

Now among the babies contesting for the prize was the 
babe of one Otto Von Kleberg, the butcher, that weighed 
at least twenty five pounds more than any baby in the con- 
test. Otto's baby was as ugly as a rag doll and I had given it 
but a fleeting glance while passing it, as I was under no obli- 
gations to its father; (Otto sold meat for the spot cash) 
nevertheless I was going to award his offspring the prize 
from strictly an avoirdupois standpoint. 

Just as soon as it was suggested to me to decide the mat- 
ter by weight, I lost no time in returning to my show. I 
had been gone nearly thirty minutes trying to get some one 
to assist me and when I returned the crowd had become 
restless and extremely noisy; but when I entered a hush 
fell over the audience. I made a brief speech before award- 
ing the prize, in which I complimented the mothers for the 
magnificent showing they had made with their babies. I 
told them that it had been a matter of great difficulty for 
me to decide between their babies, for in all my experience, 
their's had been the most magnificent spread that I had 
ever beheld. I tl^en paid a beautiful tribute to woman, say- 
ing among other beautiful things that woman was fairer 
and more pleasant to look upon than man, and if it were 
not for woman, there would be no babies to bless our 
homes. I then brought my remarks to a close in the fol- 
lowing words: "I now take great pleasure in awarding this 
beautiful cup to a babe, that in my opinion, after due and 
deliberate consideration presents more points of infantile 
beauty than any of the others." I then stepped over to where 
Otto's wife was sitting with her fifty pound baby in her 
lap and said: "Mrs. Von Kleberg, I now present your baby 
with this beautiful cup." 

Silence reigned supreme for about thirty seconds after 
I handed the prize to Mrs. Von Kleberg and everybody 
stared at me open-eyed like I had done something 
ridiculous. 

My wife stood by my side while I delivered my speech 
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awarding the prize, as became the wife of a man who was 
pulling off his first social triumph. She stood there with 
her face wreathed in smiles, proud of her husband's great 
popularity, ready to share in the congratulations that were 
certain to be showered upon him by the spectators for his 
wise decision; but when I returned to her side, after award- 
ing the prize, the smile had faded from her face and she 
was the first to break the silence. 

Dear reader, just imagine yourself in the presence of 
two dozen furious mothers and twice as many of their fur- 
ious, frenzied, frantic, fanatical, female relatives all denounc 
ixig you at the same time. My wife opened up the ball by 
calling me an idiot and pinching the blood out of my arm as 
she hurriedly left the tent. 

There must have been a hundred women present and 
nearly every one of them made some sarcastic remark as 
they departed and six or eight of them jabbed me in the 
ribs with their umbrellas as they filed by. Bill Hawkin's 
mother-in-law, while passing from under the tent halted 
long enough to say, that if she were a man that she would 
stamp me under the ground, and one little woman remarked 
in passing that I ought to have been selected as judge of 
the fat stock show, instead of a baby show. I was re- 
ferred to by the passing throng as an "idiot," "old hound 
pup," "suck egg dog, "scoundrel," and many other epithets 
too numerous to mention. I heard one woman remark to 
the crowd that my wife was disgusted with me and that 
she sincerely hoped she would sue me for a divorce. 

When the crowd passed out I continued to stand and 
gaze into empty space, too stupefied to move. I thought 
every one had left the tent and was standing there like 
a wooden Indian when I was aroused out of my reverie by 
the approach of Mrs. Von Kleberg carrying her prize win- 
ning baby in her arms. "I tank you,' she said, after grasp- 
ing me by the collar, "for the cup you giff my poy; what 
for you giff it for?' I explained to her that I was the judge 
of the baby show and had given her baby the prize. "Ach 
what pig mistook you make,' 'she replied, "diss iss not my 
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paby, my paby iss at home sick mit cutting its tooths and 
little Louie here iss tree years oldt alreadty." 

If I had been stupefied before, I was now paralyzed to 
learn that I had awarded the cup to a stall fed dutchman 
two years over the age limit. I managed to tell the woman 
to give the cup to her baby when she got home and I then 
sneaked out of the tent from the rear, in order to avoid the 
crowd that I knew was laying for me, and then made my 
escape from the fair grounds by scaling a high board fence. 

When I arrived home that night I found my wife in 
tears and when I tried to explain to her why I had given 
the prize to the dutch baby, she sobbed, "You have acted 
such a fool that I can never again hold my head up in com- 
pany; Oh how I wish you had married a dutchman instead 
of me." 



SOME LIARS I HAVE MET. 



I - li BELIEVE I have met more liars than any man 

[ born south of the Mason and Dixon line, within 

the last forty years. The public got impatient 

■ y. ji 11 1 to tell me lies and began to unload on me be- 
\mmi ^ore I quit wearing dresses and they have kept 

I w^ I it up with only a few short intermissions ever 
since. 

When I was about three years of age, an old long whis- 
kered great uncle of mine, used to take me on his knee and 
tell me ghost and booger tales until goose bumps would 
rise up all over my young spine. There was one tale in 
particular this old prevaricator took great delight in trying 
to tell me and he invariably waited until after dark to be- 
gin it. He must have attempted to tell me this tale at least 
fifty times, during the two years that he lived at. our house, 
but the tale was so scary that I . could stand it only 
to a certain point, where I would become so frightened 
that I would scream and yell for mother, who usually came 
and blessed out the old liar for telling me such tales. 

The story went something like this : ''Once upon a time 
on a dark, damp night, a little boy was lost in a dismal for- 
est, full of howling wolves, screaming panthers and hoot- 
ing owls, and in every tree were hobgoblins turning hand- 
springs. In order to escape the wolves and panthers the 
little boy ran into a graveyard, where he was met my a 
large spook at least 15 feet high with horns and a pitchfork 
for a tail, that came in an inch of getting the little chap as 
he went over the graveyard fence. The spook was deter- 
mined to catch the little boy and turned itself into a jack 
o' lantern and chased him over the hills, swamps and gul- 
lies, and the poor little boy while trying to escape it, tum- 
bled head foifmost into an old abandoned well. The little 
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boy looked up from the bottom of the well and saw the 

jack o' lantern coming down after him '' bat I codd 

aot bear for that jack o' lantern to get the little boy, and 
every time the tale got to where it started down in the well 
after him, I never failed to let out a yell that would bimg 
mother on the scene. 

When I was only seven years old I came very nearly 
giving myself a bad case of thumps, by trying to run 
to the north end of a rainbow, where I was told by a sanc- 
timonious old liar, I would find a peck of twenty dollar 
gold pieces. 

I spent two years of my innocent childhood and wasted 
a barrel of salt trying to throw it on the tails of birds, be- 
cause I was told by an old cock-eyed, weather beaten liar, 
that all I had to do to catch a bird was to sprinkle its tail 
with salt. 

One of the meanest things that a person can be guilty 
of is to lie to a poor little sick boy about the taste of medi- 
cine. When I was but four years of age and while lying 
dangerously sick with typhoid fever, I had every relative 
that lived within ten miles of our house, including grandma, 
to tell me a lie about the taste of a certain dark brown 
medicine that the doctor had left for me to take. These 
prevaricating relatives declared to me that that mahogony 
colored concoction was as sweet as sugar and when grand- 
ma poured out a large tablespoonfuU of it for me to take 
she had to fight them off to keep them from taking it from 
me. I hate to say it about my own blood relatives, but there 
never was a bigger lie told than they told me about that 
medicine being sweet, for it was as bitter as the tripple ex- 
tract of concentrated gall, and I never got the taste of it 
out of my mouth for two weeks afterwards. 

The second .day of the first school I ever attended, de- 
veloped the fact that every boy in my class was a liar of the 
first magnitude. They promised me faithfully that if I 
would put a tack in the teacher's chair, that they would die 
before they would tell on me. It was not exceeding three 
minutes from the time the teacher sat down on that tack. 
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until every boy in my class had testified that I was the 
guilty party and most of them claimed that Hbey had plead 
with me not to put the tack in the chair. After wearing 
out a couple of dog-wood switches on me that one of the 
boys of my class had volunteered to furnish, the teacher 
made me sit on a bench to myself claiming that it was not 
right to make good and truthful boys sit by me. 

On another occasion a crowd of boys much older than 
I was, told me how I could pull wasp nests off with my 
naked hands, without getting stung. They said all that was 
necessary was to rub the palms of my hands on the bottom 
of my feet for at least a minute, and then walk boldly up 
to the wasps and look them straight in the eye and pull 
their nests off. In less than two hours after they had told 
me this, I demonstrated to my entire satisfaction that they 
had lied to me. I did just exactly what they said to do- 
rubbed the palms of my hands under the bottom of my 
feet, until my head swam, and then marched up to a big 
wasp nest and looked the wasps fearlessly right between 
their eyes and started to pull the nest off as per instructions 
but before I even touched it I had been stung in fifty 
places, from the crown of my head down to my ankle joints. 

About the time I began to soak my head in bears oil, 
and court the girls I began to meet an entirely different 
class of liars. I no longer met the kind that told tales to 
scare and deceive little boys, but I began to come in con- 
tact with the fellow whose father owned so many slaves 
before the war that they could not be cbunted, down to the 
liar who could look you right in the eye, and trade you an 
old 19 year old, glass eyed spavined horse, with the heaves, 
for a perfectly sound seven year old thoroughbred. 

People should be very careful about how they tell lies, 
for they sometimes do great harm. When I was 19 years 
old I had a woman who was at least twelve- summers my 
senior, to tell me a falsehood that came in an ace of wreck- 
ing my young life. I had been paying court to this young 
lady for over a year and had bought her first and last a 
fifty pound flour sack full of stick candy, an engagement 
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ring that cost me $1.75 and she had promised to marry me 
at the earliest opportunity, or as soon as my financial cir- 
cumstances would permit of such a procedure. In other 
words she had promised me fair and square that she would 
marry me just as soon as I could raise enough cash to en- 
gage in such an enterprise. I had just made a great sacri- 
fice to raise the money by selling my pony and a yearling 
steer that I owned for $27.50 in order that the happy event 
might take place without further delay; but alas! and alas! 
she had deceived me — in fact she had lied to me, and mar- 
ried a chicken peddler on the very day I sold my live stock. 

Of course there is a great difference in lies, and there 
are all sorts of liars and I have met them all. There is the 
fellow who lies for gain, and will ^wear to you that black 
is a pale baby blue in order to carry his point. Then there 
is the flattering liar, the fellow that takes you off to one 
side and tells you that you can be elected to any off ice in 
the gift of the people. But the most interesting liar is the 
fellow who loves to lie so well that he will call you out to 
your front gate at midnight to tell you one. 

Uncle Zeb Cartwright was of this latter class of liars. 
He averaged coming over to my house twice a week during 
the five years I lived by him, to tell me of the valorous 
deeds that he performed during the Civil war. Those who 
claimed to have known Uncle Zeb before the war, said that 
he never was in a fight and had hidden out in the brush 
till after the "din of battle" and "wars alarms" had passed 
into history. Uncle Zeb had one tale that he told me with 
a few slight variations at least forty times and he always 
waited till late at night to tell it. It was no unusual sight 
to see me sitting on the fence at midnight clad only in my 
night gown listening to Uncle Zeb as he unfolded this tale. 
I never heard a story that had so much valor and patriotism 
to the square inch, as did this one of Uncle Zeb's. It went 
something like this: He said that he was color bearer in 
the Confederate army and had made a vow when he was 
honored with that position, that he would die before he 
would surrender the stars and bars to the enemy. But this 
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vow had come very nearly causing his death during 
a certain engagement that his army had with the enemy. 
He said he was right in the front rank with the Confederate 
flag proudly unfurled to the breeze, when the command was 
given to retreat. But his blood was up and he refused to 
fall back with his comrades, notwithstanding he was urged 
to do so by his commanding officer. He was now facing 
the enemy single handed and alone, with his flag flying de- 
fiantly aloft. The enemy commanded him to surrender, but 
he answered their command with the following haughty re- 
ply: "A Cartwright knows how to die, but not how to sur- 
render!" Uncle Zeb said when he spoke these famous 
words that it seemed to him like every cannon and fire 
arm in the Yankee army were turned loose on him; that his 
flag was shot into doll rags and that his clothes were set 
on fire in at least a dozen different places, on account of 
the hot lead passing through them, but strange to say, he 
never received a scratch. After that awful volley of shot 
and shell had been fired point blank at him. Uncle Zeb 
said he deliberately put the fires out that had been started 
in his breeches, pulled off the few remaining strips from 
the flag that were left dangling from his flag staff, stuffed 
them in his hip pocket, hurled the flag staff at the enemy 
and then turned on his heels and cooly walked away. He 
said that when he turned to walk off he heard the Yankee 
officer in command tell his soldiers not to fire at him, that 
he was too brave a man to die. He said when he came up 
with the Southern army and reported to his commanding 
officer that he, the officer, refused to believe the story 
until he had shown him the holes that the enemy had shot 
and burned in his clothes, and produced the remnant of the 
flag from his hip pocket. He said when he pulled that piece 
of flag from his pocket, a cheer went up from the soldiers 
that could have been heard five miles away. 

He kept that flag for several years after the war, 
and had been offered $500 a night to go on the lecture plat- 
form and tell about it, but said he despised notoriety and 
so declined the offer. 
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Of course I could write about the liars I have met the 
rest of my life if I had the time and inclination to do so, but 
what is the use. In conclusion I will say that I am proud 
of one thing, to-wit, that in spite of all the liars I have met, 
I have come out unscathed, and am today a truthful man 
and the very soul of honor. Anyone doubting my truth and 
veracity are respectfully referred to my wife or omther-in- 
law, or any bank where I have money deposited. 




iSY EXPERIENCE WITH A GYPSY FORTUNE TELLER 

I OURTEEN years ago on the twelfth day of last 
November while attending our county fair I 
had my fortune told. That was the first and 
last time I ever had my past and present life 
laid bare to the naked eye, and unless I am 
overpowered by my enemies and drug before 
a fortune teller I will never submit to the ordeal again. 

That morning when I arrived at the fair grounds, I took 
my wife at once to the grand stand so she could he^r the 
tillage band play Dixie and other classical airs, that it 
was pouring out on the crisp autumn air at $9.50 per day. 

It was probably three o'clock in the afternoon when a 
committee of eight or ten of my friends and neighbors — 
men and women, came out to where I was riding the flying 
Jennie and requested an audience with me. The spokes- 
man briefly informed me of the purpose of the committee. 
He said there was a most beautiful and bewitching gypsy 
fortune teller on the ground who claimed that she could ac- 
curately relate by the lines in the palm of the hand some 
of the leading events of one's past life. She had proposed 
to submit the mater to a test and offered to forfeit $25.00 
if she failed, provided she received a like sum if she suc- 
ceeded — ^the party undergoing the test to decide the mat- 
ter. The committee had accepted her challenge, so I was 
informed, on condition that they could find some reliable 
man to make the test. They told me that I was the unani- 
mous choice of the committee and they had just seen my 
wife and that she was perfectly willing for me to make the 
test. Of course I felt flattered at being the choice of the 
committee, but for appearance sake I asked them to get 
some one else in my place. Just then one of the ladies 
spoke up and said: "Oh, Mr. Sappington, please do not dis- 
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appoint lis; you are the only man here that can stand firm 
in the presence of that beautiful, soft voiced gypsy woman. 
It is going to take a man with an iron nerve and an un- 
flinching loyalty to principle like that you are known to 
possess, to stand alone in the presence of that beautiful 
sorceress." That settled it, I told them to lead the way to 
their fortune teller, but in order to appear gallant I asked 
them to please not accept the poor fortune teller's money, 
for it would simply be highway robbery to take it. 

When we arrived at the tent, a part of the committee 
went on the inside to arrange the final preliminaries and 
while they were gone I stood apart from the crowd and 
framed a speech that I proposed to turn loose on this dark 
eyed sorceress, when I should stand alone in her presence. 
This speech fairly sparkled and sizzled with bitter irony 
and withering sarcasm. On coming into her presence I in- 
tended to fold my arms on my bosom and look her sternly 
in the eye and never utter a sotmd until I saw her quail and 
shudder under my fixed gaze. My idea in doing this was 
to break her spirit at the start. After she had become thor- 
oughly cowed by my awful presence, I was going to tell her 
in a deep gutteral tone of voice, that at last she had met a 
man that was as immovable as a mighty rock, and was more 
than a match for all of the sorceresses, fortune tellers, 
hypnotists, witches and wizards that ever trod the earth. 
I intended to wind up my exparte address — for she was 
supposed to remain perfectly silent during this time — by 
telling her that she had acted very foolish in allowing the 
committee a free hand in selecting the subject for the test, 
for she ought to have known they would select the very 
strongest man that could be found, a man known for his 
sturdiness of character and iron nerve. 

The committee returned in about ten minutes and in- 
formed me that ever3rthing had been arranged and I was to 
go alone, to undergo the test, and after the test, we, the 
gypsy woman and I, were to come out and report to the 
committee. Just as I started into the tent, one of the ladies 
of the committee, a near neighbor of ours, admonished me 
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to be on my guard and not to allow that beautiful gypsy 
woman to flatter and bamboozle me out of the committee's 
$25.00 I told her to have no fears on that score for there 
were not enough gypsy fortune tellers on earth to swerve 
me from my purpose; I then turned and walked on the in- 
side of the fortune teller's tent amidst the loud cherring of 
the committee. 

The tent was a long narrow affair, very dark and when 
I started down the narrow passage leading to the rear where 
I could dimly make out the form of a woman dressed in 
sombre black, heavily veiled and seated on a coffin like 
throne lighted by I small taper, I began to lose my courage 
and wished that the committee had selected some one else. 
The nearer I got to where she was sitting the weaker I got 
and by the time I reached her headquarters I was shaking 
from head to foot. I tried to speak to her and say some- 
thing pleasant, but I was scared so badly that I couldn't 
talk. I must have stood there a full minute before a word 
was spoken. The conversation was started by the gypsy 
woman who asked me in a low melancholy voice (she spoke 
good english) if I were the gentleman sent by the commit- 
tee to test her powers of divination, or words to that eff ect,^ 
and all I could say to save my life was "yessum." I wanted 
to tell her that the committee had selected me on account of 
my nerve and various other manly qualities that I was 
supposed to possess, but all that I could do was to stand 
there and swallow and say "yessum" to her. As badly 
scared as I was I could tell that she was a beautiful 
woman, notwithstanding she was heavily veiled, and I could 
also tell that she was exercising an irristable influence 
over me — I could tell that from the way the sweat was run- 
ing off of my face. She asked me if I were ready for her 
to begin the test, and I again in a weak, squeaky voice said 
"yessum." She then asked me to approach and give her 
my right hand, and when she took hold of it I could feel 
goose bumps rise up all over my body. She looked at the 
lines in my hand for some time and then heaved a deep 
sigh that pierced me to my heart. After heaving said sigh 
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she began to relate the leading events of my life in such an 
accurate way that I no longer doubted her supernatural 
powers. The first thing she did was to tell my exact age, 
when and where I was bom and what I had been doing up 
to the time I was married. She then traced a few lines 
with her little tapering index finger, in the palm of my hand 
and remarked in the sweetest voice that ever fell from 
human lips: "This line tells me that you were married 
October the 9th 1890; your wife was but sixteen years old 
when she married you and her mother, who was a widow, 
v/as bitterly opposed to her marriage.' When she said that 
I swallowed a chew of tobacco, for I knew right then that 
the committee's $25.00 was gone. Any one that could tell 
when, how and who I married and about my mother-in-law 
objecting to it, could tell anything else that I had done in 
the same way, and there were some things behind that I 
didn't even want a g3^sy fortune teller to know, so I in- 
formed her right then that I was perfectly satisfied with the 
test and that the committee had lost their bet, and lets go to 
the stake holder and make him fork the money over to her. 
But she held on to my hand and said she had promised the 
committee to give them a fair showing for their money and 
if she failed to correctly reveal other important things in 
my past life, that she would not be entitled to the money. 
I was now completely under her influence and could not 
withdrew my hand from her's. So completely was I under 
her control, if she had commanded me to mew like a cat I 
would have begun mewing and scratching at once. She pro- 
ceeded to trace the lines in my hand and tell things that I 
had done so long ago that I had forgotten all about them 
myself. While gazing at the palm of my hand she discov- 
ered some marks that startled her so that she dropped it like 
it was a hot brick. After she had somewhat regained her 
composure she remarked in a low plaintive voice: "So your 
wife was not your first love I see." When she said that I 
came in an inch of giving down in my knee joints. When I 
recovered from the shock sufficiently to talk I tried to deny 
it and told her as fast as I could talk, that I had never loved 
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any other woman but my wife, it made no difference what 
the marks in my hand said. She said that the lines in my 
hand didn't claim that I loved these girls, but clearly indi- 
cated that I had offered my hand in marriage to two of 
them and had been refused before proposing to my wife. 
She said that she would see if the lines in my palm would 
furnish a description of the girls so as to refreshen my 
memory. She took up my hand again and after looking at 
it intently for a few moments she began by saying: "The 
first one was a light blonde, rather tall with blue eyes, and 
was married." I felt better when she had finished this 
brief description of the first one, notwithstanding I had 
proposed to a woman that filled the bill of this blonde fe- 
male to a dot, but the description was rather vague and 
I made up my mind to deny ever knowing a woman like 
the one she had described. But she had not said a half 
dozen words about the second one until I got weak in my 
legs. She began by saying: "Dark curly hair, brown eyes, 
rather low, weight about 120 pounds, still single, initials, 
B. R." When she said "initials, B. R.," my props gave way 
and I sat down on the floor with the fortime teller still 
holding my hand. She asked me if it would be necessary 
for her to trace the lines further in order to establish the 
idenity of these parties to my entire satisfaction and I told 
her that it would not, that I now remembered both of them 
distinctly, but begged her never to breathe it to a soul, for 
if my wife ever got on to it she would sue me for a divorce* 
She promised that she would never divulge any of the se- 
crets of my past life as had been revealed by my palm. 
She said she had now told me the main events of my past 
life except I had not been very true to my wife as was 
plainly shown by some deep heavy lines near the thumb. 
These lines pointed unmistakably, to lies that I had told her 
about having to attend lodge, or sit up with a sick friend, 
but instead would get into a poker game and stay out till 
4 a. m. She said that I had been a very selfish husband if 
she were to judge me by certain small marks in the palm 
of my right hand. She pointed out some little dim mark& 
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in the upper part of my palm, that plainly said that I al- 
lowed my wife to rustle the stove wood, build the fires and 
borrow things to eat from the neighbors, and there were 
other lines that told how I had been in the habit of taking 
her to picnics and other places of amusements and leaving 
her in the crowd to enjoy the speeches and other free en- 
tertainments, while I went forth and rode the flying jenny, 
drank lemonade and went to the ball games. 

She asked me if all she had told me about myself were 
not true and if I were ready to go before the committee and 
report. I told her that I was not only willing to go before 
that body and testify to her supernatural powers, but that 
I would never die satisfied till she read the palms of every 
member of that committee. We then went out to make our 
report. The committee must have gone out and told every 
one that they met that I was having my fortune told, for 
when we walked out of the tent, we came face to face with 
at least five hundred people. The spokesman of the com- 
mittte asked if we were ready to report and I spoke up and 
told him that his committee had lost their money on twenty 
separate and distinct counts. I told them that she had 
torn secrets from my bosom that I had been guarding from 
my wife and the public for the last f if tten years and to have 
the stake holder turn her over the money at once. The 
more I talked the more excited I became and I finally yelled 
out at the crowd, which had become very noisy that I would 
bet a dollar to a dime that the gypsy woman could tell any 
man in the crowd the day he was born, when he was mar- 
ried, how he had been treating his wife, how many women 
had fooled him, and the height, weight and general dispo- 
tition of his mother-in law. I walked up and down in front 
of that great throng of people, and waved my hands and 
dared any of them to bet a dime to my dollar that the gypsy 
woman couldn't do any or all of the things that I claimed 
for her. At this juncture one of the ladies of the committee 
who was standing close to me, remarked that she believed 
that my wife and I had stood in together to get the com- 
inittee's money. This remark excited me very much and I 
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declared that I had not seen my wife since ten o'clock that 
morning, and that I wouldn't have her to know some of the 
things the gypsy woman had told me for a billion dollars. 
When I said this the crowd roared and some loud mouthed 
fellow yelled out: "What ails the dern fool, doesn't he 
know that's his wife?" I looked around and there stood the 
gypsy fortune teller with the veil removed — it was my wife! 

I can stand a joke as well as any man, but when a lot 
of men and women — ^most of them professed Christians, 
and neighbors at that, deliberately get a fellow's wife to 
disguise herself and play fortune teller on him and drag 
secrets from the innermost recesses of his bosom, and then 
publicly exploit them himself to a gaping crowd of five 
hundred people, it is time to call a halt. 

But the joke was on my wife as much as it was on me. 
She said that she and a few of our best friends went to 
a fortune teller and secured the use of her tent, in order to 
play a little joke on me, and that no one was to know any- 
thing about it but those friends, but if she had known what 
a silly gump I was and about the crowd getting on to it, 
that she would not have had an3rthing to do with it for the 
world. She said she never dreamed of carrying the matter 
as far as she did but I was such an easy mark that she 
couldn't resist the temptation of allowing me to go before 
the committee and reporting; but that she had paid dearly 
for it, for when we came out of the tent and faced that 
crowd she came very near fainting. She said that no one 
would ever know the awful humiliation she suffered, while 
I was telling the crowd of the wonderful feats of "that 
gypsy woman" and especially when I pulled a dollar out of 
my pocket and excitedly offered to bet it against a dime 
that she could tell the age of any ruffian in the crowd and 
the size and appearance of his mther-in-law. She said the 
first thing she did when she came out of the tent was to re- 
move her veil so I would recognize her, but that I was so ex- 
cited that I never even looked toward her but kept on referr- 
ing to her as "that gypsy woman." 

She says there is no danger of her ever again assuming 
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the role of fortune teller, as that one experience shattered 
her nerves and served to advertise her husband as the chief 
among idiots. 




THE (OLD TIME WAGON CIRCUS. 

HERE are many things I can give up without a 
struggle. I can give up hard manual labor 
without a "quiver" in my voice; I can forego 
the pleasures of the ball room without a jar, 
and can quietly sit by my $2.75 wood stove and 
allow my wife to rustle the wood for said stove 
without becoming the least bit agitated, but when I try 
to banish from my mind the thought that the old time 
wagon circus has made its last stand I get desperate and be- 
gin to pull at my whiskers. 

But I am afraid the old time wagon circus has joined 
that caravan of extincts composed of the dodo, razor back 
hog and the populist party. 

Oh. for one more peep at the old time circus — ^the kind 
that used to advertise itself all over Bill Brown's blacksmith 
shop and the south side of Buck Johnson's tall gable ended 
store. I would gladly walk ten miles to again view the old 
time circus posters. I want to see the big red lions, man- 
eating tigers, giraffes and the only gorilla in captivity 
that had been captured in darkest Africa at an enormous 
cost for this same wagon show. I want to feel the same 
brand of thrills once more that used to chase up and down 
my young spine every time I viewed the picture of that 
vicious, cloven-footed, long maned, two-homed horse that 
had slain seven men and two niggers before it had been se- 
cured for this great tented attraction. I am nearly dead to 
see again the life size- photographs of the hippopotamuses 
that weire always advertised to sweat blood and I crave to 
see the high trapese performers hanging at dizzy heights 
by their big toes as was always shown in the old time cir- 
cus posters; and I want to see once more the bare back 
"equestrinne" riding and driving eight fleet footed horses 
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all at the same time, with four beautiful females perched on 
his manly shoulders. 

The old time wagon circus always claimed to be a rail- 
road show and guaranteed excursion rates on all railway and 
steamship lines leading into the town where they were to 
show, notwithstanding Buck Johnson's store and Bill 
Brown's blacksmith shop were 47 miles from a railroad and 
SOO miles from a navigable river. 

All of the old wagon shows invariably emphasized the 
statement that one ticket carried you through the entire 
show; but on show days you always found the side show 
a separate institution, costing "two bits" to enter its sacred 
precincts, where, within you were told by a loud mouthed 
individual, for this paltry sum you could see the fat woman 
who tipped the scales at 846 pounds, the dwarf who weighed 
only seven and a half pounds, the bearded woman, the tat- 
tooed man from Tattooland, the biggest snake in cap- 
tivity, and the living skeleton that was so thin you had to 
look twice in the same place to see him. And there was 
always the educated pig that could tell you its age by pick- 
ing out a card with its age written thereon from among 
twenty-five other cards that also bore its age. I was never 
in a side show that didn't have an educated pig, and today 
if I should go into one and not find an educated pig I would 
most certainly demand my quarter back from the door 
keeper. 

After witnessing the wonderful feat of the educated 
swine and seeing Punch and Judy worked overtime, you re- 
tire from the side show and procure a ticket for the big 
show which cost $1 if you were a man or woman of ad- 
vanced age, but if you had no whiskers, or were not a 
mother nor an old maid of a pronounced t3^e, you could 
get in as a twelve year old for "four bits." 

The old time circuses were all just alike and they used 
the same circus posters with. only the name of the show 
changed. The clowns used the same old rheumatic jokes 
from season to season and had the same old debilitated 
steam caliope in their parade, the identical band waj^on, the 
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same two old circus tunes and bunch of spavined horses. 

The first thing to attract one's attention on entering 
the main tent of the old time vehicle show was the absence 
of most everything that had been so boldly advertised on 
Bill Brown's shop and the south side of Buck Johnson's 
tall ended store. The great menagerie of wild animals that 
had been secured at such an enormous expense and at such a 
great sacrifice of human life, for this the greatest show 
in three hemispheres, materialized into one old moth-eaten 
camel, one old hide-bound elephant, one sore-eyed monkey, 
a brindle tom cat, two or three parrots and a billy goat. 
Where, 0, where, was that blood-sweating hippopotamus 
and two homed rhinoceros, the cloven-footed horned horse, 
and herds of camels, dromedaries, elephants, zebras, man- 
eating tigers, and above all where was that terrible monster, 
that half-man, half-beast gorilla, that had been captured 
in darkest Africa especially for this great consolidated three 
ring hippodrome, railroad double header? You will please 
ask some one else as I was never informed. They probably 
got killed while crossing some railroad track on their way 
to our village. 

But I am not complaining, as I never failed to get my 
money's jvorth at every show that came to our town. 

I shall never forget the first circus posters I ever be- 
held, as it came very neiar leaving me a cripple for life. It 
was on Sunday, and I, in company with Nick Mason, a play 
mate of mine stole off to the village to see the circus pic- 
tures that had been put up there the day before. The first 
of the posters we came to were those on the south side of 
Buck Johnson's store, and while standing there in an atti- 
tude of awe, Nick discovered the posters over on Bill 
Brown's blacksmith shop tod rushed over to them. When 
he arrived at the shop he yelled out "Gcewhilikens and all 
of his kin folks, run here Joe as fast as you can and look at 
this two horned hipposnocerous with a mouth ten feet 
wide." I made a wild dash for the shop with my eyes 
closed and my mouth wide open, and when in a few steps 
of Nick's "hippipsnocerous" I fell over an old turning plow 
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three or four wagon wheels, and sprained my back, knocked 
one of my hips down and had to be carried home on a 
stretcher. 

I had a fight with a boy when I was only eight years 
old over some cirsus pictures. This boy was a pessimist 
and all around doubter of circus posters and cast all manner 
of slurs at the show, and said that no one but a soft headed 
fool would believe in such pictures. I bore his unwarranted 
insults against that show as long as I could stand it, and 
finally walked up to him and struck him. We fought all 
around Bill Brown's shop and I finally got him down and 
beat and choked him until he took back what he had said 
about the show. I had just as soon that boy had talked 
about a blood relative of mine as to have doubted the ve- 
racity of those circus pictures. 

I am certainly proud that none of my near relatives' 
funerals ever took place on circus days when I was a boy, 
for if their funerals had conflicted with a circus there would 
have been one absent mourner — I would have been at the 
show. I have always been a liberal contributor to every 
circus that ever pitched its tents in ten miles of where I 
lived. As a small boy I contributed much valuable time to 
them, often times staying with them from the time the 
first wagon arrived on the show groimds, until the last 
stake pin was pulled up twenty-four hours later. And as I 
grew older and bolder I contributed much money to their 
support at various times by buying the clown's song books 
and by couquetting with them at a little game played with 
shells and little black balls. 

Yes, indeed, I love to think of the old wagon circus 
and their pictures of prehistoric animals. I love to ponder 
over that cloven footed, two homed horse and the only go- 
rilla in captivity, and that herd of giraffes, and that levia- 
than of "Holy Writ" that was always warranted to sweat 
blood and brimstone right before your eyes, that adorned 
Bill Brown's shop and Buck Johnson's store every October 
for twenty long happy years. I long to see one more parade 
ol the dear old skin-game type of circus that claimed that 
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their tents covered ten acres of ground and required fifty 
head of cattle to give their wild animals one square meal 
and ten tons of sea grass to feed their marine animals for 
just one day. I wish I could go to one more of these dear 
old fakes and hear the clown crack one of his ancient jokes 
at the ring master and then see the ring master crack his 
whip at the clown. I want to hear the show man come 
out between each act and tell the audience about the 
GREAT VAUDEVILLE CONCERT that will take place 
after the big show. The concert was always guaranteed to 
be the best part of the show and cost only a dime, two 
nickles, or ten cents. I always stayed for the concerts be- 
fore I married. I want to hear the circus man with his big 
megaphone voice and clad in a long tail claw hammer coat 
annoimce the names of the performers. I want to see once 
more before I die Millie Fontenac de Swansie(age about 50) 
"queen of the air" skin the cat on a pole at the dizzy height 
of twelve feet from the ground. I am just dying to give a 
quarter for another picture of Madamoselle Francoise la 
Chug, dressed in a yard of flesh colored satin. I crave a 
glass of red lemonade that was "made in the shade and 
stirred with a spade." To be plain about it, I would like 
to go to just one more old time wagon circus that adver- 
tises to have everything in their menagerie that walks, flies 
or swims, from a one-eyed cock-roach up to a Greenland 
whale measuring 343 feet from the tip of its nose to the 
end of its tail. I now warn any man who has it in for the 
old time wagon circus not to say an3rthing disrespectful 
about them in my presence, for I will defend them with the 
last drop of my life's blood. 




MY LAST SHRUBBERY. 

HE season of the year has now arrived when 
the indulgent husband's wife inspires him with 
a great zeal to seize a hoe and get out into his 
front yard and sprain his back and "bust" his 
"gallusses" digging deep rectangular holes to 
plant shrubbery in. 
My wife used to inveigle me every winter into digging 
big octagonal holes two feet deep out in our yard to plant 
shrubbery in, by bragging on my mussle and saying she 
would give the world if she possessed only one tenth of my 
strength. I have not planted any shrubbery for eight years, 
or since my wife ordered those foreign shrubs from the 
East. 

It was eight years ago that I received a letter and in- 
voice from an eastern nursery company stating that they 
had received my valued order and had sent same by eicpress 
C. 0. D. and hoped I would find the shrubbery satisfac- 
tory and would become a regular customer, etc. I thought 
there was some mistake about the invoice, as I had ordered 
no shrubbery; but I referred the matter to my wife who in- 
formed me that she had made the order in my name and 
wanted me to pay for it. 

The invoice called for the following shrubbery, to-wit: 

1 Lucrecia De Borgia Tomcatcus $1.50 

1 Jump up and catch a damphoolacus 1.00 

1 Robusta Bullpupacus 1.25 

1 Spino geewhizzosticacus 1.25 



Total $5.00 

This noble firm congratulated me over my selection and 
said that I had exhibited a refinement of taste rarely ob- 
served in one of my sex. 
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These were the first and last shrubs beaming Norwe- 
gian nanies that I ever monkeyed with and if it had not 
been for my wife I would never have been mixed up with 
these. My wife was not only .proud of the distinction and 
social prestige these outlandish shrubs gave the Sapping- 
ton family, but she was proud of their high sounding names, 
and the high price we paid for them notwithstanding I 
had to sell the family hog to raise the money to get them 
out of the express office. As I have just explained I had 
nothing on earth to do with them except to rustle the money 
with which to pay for them and dig the holes to plant 
them, and very naturally thought that would be the last of 
it as far as I was concerned; in fact I remraked to my wife 
ten or fifteen times, while I was digging the holes that I 
wouldn't give two whoops in halif ax for all the ornamental 
shrubbery that could be stacked in a forty arce field, and 
that I didn't care a blame whether they lived or died. But 
before I got the dirt pulled in around them, the report got 
out all over town that I had purchased at an enormous cost 
four extremely rare shrubs. One report had it that they 
had been stolen from the royal palace grounds of Pekin, 
while another report said they had been plucked from 
Caesar's tomb, and still other rumors claimed to have a di- 
rect tip that they came straight from the Czar of Russia. 
My wife seemed to enjoy these rumors and when questioned 
about the matter, would refer them to me, claiming that 
they were my shrubs, and that she had nothing to do with 
them. 

I told everybody in the most vehement manner, that 
asked me about them that I had nothing to do with them, 
that they belonged to my wife, but I couldn't make a soul 
believe a word I said about that blamed shrubbery belong- 
ing to her. 

I received quite a number of letters with assumed names 
requesting me to tell them something about my wonderful 
shrubbery. One of these letters wanted to know what I 
virould take for a cutting from each of these plants. Be- 
ndes having to suffer these indignities there was hardly 
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a night for the first ten days after these plants came, that 
I was not called out of bed to my front gate to answer some 
fool question concerning them. I was called out to the front 
gate three times in one night by the same bunch of horse 
thieves, who said they had calle dto learn the different 
names of the shrubs. 

The local paper of my town, with a bonafide circu- 
lation of about 123 subscribers, tried to get off some smart 
things at my expense in its next issue after my wife re- 
ceived the quartette of shrubs. It said: "Our enterpris- 
ing (?) fellow townsman, Joe Sappington, bought four or- 
dinary blackberry vines, with French names one day last 
week, from some fakir who claimed that the parent stock 
of the vines came from the ancient site of King Solomon's 
Temple. We are reliably informed that his wife plead with 
him with tears in her eyes not to buy these worthless vines, 
but in spite of her tears and entreaties he bought them, not- 
withstanding he had to sell their hog that his wife and 
'children had been fattening on the kitchen scraps, in order 
to pay for them. The purchase of these plants would have 
been a most foolish thing on his part, even if he had owned 
his home, but he not only owns no home, but we have been 
told that he owes four months back rent on the place where 
he has planted the vines. 

"About two years ago Joe traded his wife's milk cow and 
three of her quilts for a mineral rod that was supposed to 
locate buried treasure of many years standing, and we 
would not be surprised at any time to hear that he had 
traded his wife's sewing machine and cooking stove for a 
county right in Cape Cob for a flying machine." 

It had been two months since we had received our shrub- 
bery, and my wife and neighbors had extracted about all 
the mirth they could get out of them, at my expense, and 
it had been at least ten days since I had had an anonymous 
letter or telegram bearing on the qestion when something 
happened to me and those shrubs truly tragical. I know it 
sounds unreasonable, but I believe those outlandish shrubs 
conspired with fate, darkness and a certain one homed 
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bob-tailed "yaUcr" cow in order to eucompass my destruc- 
tioxL I will now relate the circumstance and let the reader 
draw his own conclusion as to whether or not these shrubs 
sought my life. 

It was near midnight when I was awakened by a strange 
noise that came from our back yard and fearing it was a 
burglar or some other dangerous person I prevailed on my 
wife to go and see what it was, but she informed me that 
if I were interested in knowing what it was, that I had bet- 
ter go and see for myself. This noise continued and I 
offered to go with her if she would go in front, but she re- 
fused all overtures. 

I finally heard it low and knew at once that it was a 
cow, and then my wrath knew no bounds. I leaped out of 
bed, gathered up the folds of my night shirt with one hand, 
seized the poker with the other, tore out of the house and 
swooped down on that cow like a cyclone. I took her com- 
pletely by surprise and proceeded to welt that bob-tailed 
bovine up and down her spine as fast as my arm would 
work. I crowded her so closely that she didn't have time 
to leave the house so we went round and roimd like a horse 
hitched to a sorghum mill, and all the time I was knocking 
hair, smoke and hide off her back at every jump. 

Everything was getting along lovely and I was enjoy- 
ing myself to the fullest, until about the 15th round, when 
all at once without a moment's warning while passing 
the Lucrecia De Borgia Tomcaticus it reached out and 
caught me between my toes and threw me in a most violent 
manner on my head ten feet away and I was going with so 
much force that I tore it out of the ground with my toes. 
The cow was going around the house with so much speed 
that she couldn't stop and ran over my prostrate form five 
or six times before she could slow down enough so as to 
turn out at the gate. 

I have never been able to figure out which did me the 
most bodily injury on that memorable night, the cow or my 
wife's shrubbery. While lying there with the Lucrecia Dc 
Borgia Tomcatacuss between my toes I rolled in to the 
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Jumpandcatchadamphoolacuss in order to escape the hoofs 
of the flying cow as she made her wild circuits around the 
house, but it proceeded to play rapjacket up and down my 
manly back in a most vigorous manner and drove me back 
into the path of the exicted cow. I tried to hide behind our 
Robusta Bullpupacuss and also behind our Spino Geewhizzo 
Sticacuss but not a one of the dirty four would give me 
shelter; so I finally rolled under the house with nothing on 
my Grecian frame but the collar of my night shirt. I called 
to my wife to come out and pull her Lucrecia De Borgia 
Tomcatacuss from between my toes and to throw one of 
her dresses under the floor to me, as I had only about 7 
inches of cloth on my person, and that was around my neck, 
and for her to be ready to fight the other shrubs off of 
me when I came from under the floor. 

She finally got me out from under the house and back 
to bed, and did everything in her power to quiet me; but I 
was taken imemdiately with a high fever and by daylight 
was delirious. I was delirious for twenty-four hours, and 
during that time I thought I was surrounded by a forest of 
thorn trees, that shook their branches at me and seemed to 
dare me to approach them. Then I thought I was lying 
helplessly upon the ground, and a herd of 500 one horned 
bob-tailed yellow cows, snorting fire and brimstone from 
their nostrils ran over my carcass. 

I finally recovered without any bodily injury, with the 
exception of losing one of my toes, which was pulled off 
under the house while removing the Lucrecia De Borgia 
Tomcatcus from my foot. 

For fear the sight of the remaining shrubs would effect 
my mind, when I should recover, my wife had them dug up 
and hauled off. 

When I recovered I had a heart to heart talk with my 
wife. I told her how I had been made the laughing stock 
of the town, through that infernal shrubbery and finally 
how I had come very nearly losing my life, and had lost one 
of my best toes by monkeying with it, and I closed my 
interview by telling her that if she ever mentioned shrub- 
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bery to me again that I was going straight to town and get 
on an awful jag, and rush back home and kick and throw 
all of her furniture out into the back yard. She saw that 
the worm had at last turned and consequently there has 
been no more shrubbery brought to the Sappington mansion 
from that day to this. 




THE BUTTER THAT HUKO FIRE. 

OME of the toughest propositions I ever ran 
across looked dead easy to me until I tackled 
them. Now what looks more comfortable and 
easy than to see one sittii^ in a rocking chair 
churning milk into butter, with a steady 
r3rthmic stroke while humming some old love 
song or whistling a rag time tune. As a small 
boy churning was a sweet privilege that was always denied 
me and turned over to my brothers and sisters, as mother 
claimed that I was too nervous to chum. It seems that chum 
ing was the only thing my nervousness unfitted me for, as I 
was made to take a star part in chopping stove wood, wash- 
ing dishes, and doing ever3rthing else that my proud spirit 
rebelled against. 

Mother must have warned my wife against allowing me 
to churn, for the first time I asked that privilege of her» 
after we began keeping house, she informed me that I was 
too nervous for such work and invited me to slop the hog, 
feed the chickens, chop stove wood and pull weeds out of 
the front yard and several other things that would keep 
me busy until she had finished chuming; 

I felt like I had not been given a square deal, neither as 
man or boy, and was determined to chum the first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself. 

The first time I had an opportunity to sit right up by 
the side of a tall melancholy chum and slosh milk unmo- 
lested to my heart's content was at least nine years after I 
married. The opportunity came in this way: My wife and 
children were off visiting when I unexpectedly retumed 
home one day and found the churn with a rag tied around 
its head and it looked like it might have the toothache. I 
untied the rag and one peep into the chum convinced me 
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that the milk needed churning and now was the opportu- 
nity to prove to my wife that she had been doing me a grkve 
injustice in not allowing me to do the churning. I was 
anxious to b^in operations and get through with it before 
she returned, as I wanted to surprise her by leading her into 
the kitchen and showing her a big hunk of blonde butter 
that I had churned with my own hands. I could almost 
hear her begging me to forgive her for so cruelly misjudg- 
ing me as a churner, when I should lead her up to that 
plate of butter I was about to chum. 

I brought a rocking chair from the parlor and after sit- 
ting it down by the churn» I sat down, crossed my legs, and 
b^an churning with a steady rythmic lick. I assumed an 
air and bearing that is always observed in those of gentle 
birth, and began my repertoire of songs with "After the 
Ball." I churned in this quiet manner for fifteen minutes 
and felt satisfied that the butter had come, and raised the 
lid only to behold a seething mass of irritated milk. I be- 
gan again by counting one hundred just like I had heard 
my brothers and sisters do on many former occasions and 
I knew by the time I had finished giving that milk one 
hundred jolts with the churn dasher the butter would be 
there with both feet; but on completing the count I lifted 
the lid and found it still hanging fire. It had a mean hang 
dog rebellious look and seemed to be spoiling for a fight. I 
arose, pulled off my coat, tightened my belt, seized the 
dasher and began over again with the determination to cor- 
ral that butter or lose my health in the attempt. I counted 
five hundred, yet no butter; one thousand, still no butter 
came to the surface; five thousand with the same result. I 
finally counted ten thousand backwards without halting, but 
when I raised the lid not a speck of butter greeted my eye. 
My blood was now up. That milk was up against a man 
who was a total stranger to defeat and one who would shed 
his last drop of blood for a cause that he believed to be 
just. 

I removed my shoes, rolled up my sleeves and returned 
to the chum with a dangerous glint in my eye that boded 
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evil. I seized the dasher with both hands and gave it a 
mighty punch that sent the milk to the ceiling and all over 
my face. Ever and anon I would wipe the milk from my 
fevered brow and whiskers only to return to the fray un- 
daunted. 

During the two hours I churned on that milk I suffered 
from backache, stomachache, headache, colic, blind staggers 
and palpitation of the heart. But that milk had an enemy 
worthy of its steel and as often as it hit me in the 
face with a gill of cow juice I would swat it in the face with 
my trusty dasher. The churn seemed to want to escape me, 
but I followed it up step by step. I fought it from the 
kitchen out on to the back porch; thence in a S. E. direction 
into the hall, thence N. W. into the parlor, thence due North 
into a shed room, thence as the crow flies, back to the place 
of beginning. But gentle reader, I was getting its wind and 
had left a broad trail of milk throughout the entire line of 
battle. It was no longer butter, but revenge I craved, and 
with a last heroic effort with fire flashing from my eyes I 
splashed the last drop of milk the churn contained in my 
face and onto the ceiling. I then seized the churn and dash- 
ed it into a thousand pieces against the stove. I then rushed 
out into the back yard and lay down under the shade of a 
tree and hurled epithet upon epithet at that unyielding 
churn of milk. While sitting there under the tree exhausted, 
with perspiration running down my face, the chickens came 
and pecked the buttermilk from my bosom and from behind 
my ears. I could hear the gentle patter of mlik as it fell from 
the ceiling to the floor and could see it as it ran in long 
white streams off of the back gallery to the ground. Once 
that afternoon while sitting under the tree I rose up and 
hurled great stones against the side of the house, so great 
was my wrath. 

Late that afternoon my family returned and after going 

through the house and viewing the wreck, they sought me 

where I was still sitting under the tree. My wife was furious 

and reproached me in a most unmerciful manner and finally 

gave way to a flood of tears and said that I had ruined 
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all of her furniture and had wrecked the house. She asked 
me what on earth I had been trying to do anyway, and I 
told her that I had been trying for three hours to churn the 
milk so as to save her from it, but the dern stuff wouldn't 
come. She then informed me that I was about seventeen 
kinds of an idiot, and said that I had been churning on two 
and a half gallons of butermilk that had been left from the 
churning of the day before and that the butter that came 
from it was now in the pantry. 

Late that night after my family had retired I heard a 
cat squall down on the branch and knowing how afraid my 
wife was of cats I went into the house. The next day I sat 
around the house with one of her dresses on while she 
washed the milk out of my clothes. I have been up against 
propositions when I did not know whether I had all I 
wanted or not, but with churning it is different; I have 
never had the least bit of doubt about it, I know I got all 
that was coming to me the day I tackled tha ttwo gallans of 
butermilk. 



THE MILLINERS' GRAFT. 




T is simply fierce the way we poor mortals 
called men, are fleeced twice a year for our 
wives hats. It is enough to give the average 
husband and father a fatal case of pneumonia 
in mid summer just to think of it. 

When Johnson grass sells for only twelve 
dollars a ton, and a 20 pound turkey gobbler can be bought 
for six bits, it is morally wrong to be held up for a twenty 
dollar bill in exchange for three tail feathers and about 
enough straw to build a bird's nest. 

When the prairies and wildwoods are covered with 
flowers as pretty as God ever made and ten thousand song 
birds flit in the trees about us, it goes just a little against 
the grain to sweat ten long weary days in order to make 
money enough to buy a hat trimmed with rooster feathers 
and a dingy rag bull nettle. 

One of the most perplexing things about ladies hats is 
that the price is steadily advancing. They have advanced 
more than fifteen hundred per cent since I married and are 
going higher and higher all the time. 

Just to illustrate the difference in the prices of ladies' 
hats now, and twenty years ago, it will only be necessary 
for me to state that my wife's hat this season cost me more 
than it did for us to b^n keeping house after we were 
married. 

Just two weeks after we returned from our bridal tour 
I bought a ladies hat, a bedstead, mattress, cook stove, 
four chairs, a dining table, a set of knives and forks, three 
cups and saucers, three plates, a looking glass, a coffee mill, 
two tin pans, a wash tub, a clothes line, in fact everything 
that we could possibly think of, or our heart's desire, all 
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for $19.65; whereas just last week my wife bought a tall 
dark-red lopsided flimflamed bespangled, befeathered hat 
that cost me $21.63 spot cash. 

After I paid for the hat it left me but $3.37 with which 
to buy the children's shoes, winter clothing, school books, 
a suit of clothes for myself, feed for our cow, and our win- 
ter fuel. 

But He who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, will 
probably look down with compassion on us fellows whose 
wives took all of our sunmiers' earnings and bought hats, 
and will not send the cold chilly blasts this winter to pierce 
our frail bodies while having to wear our sunmier under 
garments. 

I propose the organization of hat trimming clubs for 
men, in every hamlet, village and town of this nation. We 
can create the head gear for our own dear ones, and use our 
own poultry feathers that are going to waste and bring the 
prices down on those shop made floral, feathery flim-friz- 
zers, to where we can handle a couple a season without 
mortgaging the cow or starving our babies. 




THE TAiraXE HATERS. 

F I had been born some twenty years prior to 
the Civil War, instead of at its beginning, the 
result of the war might have been different 
and it might have been General Grant who sur- 
rendered at Appomattox, instead of General 
Lee. The war began to rankle in my young 
bosom before I quit shedding my milk .teeth and has con- 
tinued to rankle more or less up to the present. However, 
the older I get the calmer I become, and I have at last made 
up my mind to abide by the terms of peace that were en- 
tered into by Generals Grant and Lee some forty odd years 
ago. The first open attack I ever made against the North, 
was in a public speech that I delivered at the close of the 
Boggy Creek school on the 10th day of May, 1874. That 
was by far the bitterest speech ever delivered before or 
since in the Boggy Creek neighborhood and is still remem- 
bered by a few of the old settlers with a shudder, who hap- 
pened to be present when I delivered it. It is a thousand 
wonders that it did not bring on another bloody conflict 
between the North and the South. It must have been an 
inspiring scene, to see one "so young and fair"'(?) as I 
was stand before that vast audience of forty odd people, 
barefooted, with a sore toe and hurl epithets at every man, 
woman and child North of the Mason aad Dixon line. 
While delivering that speech strong men turned pale and 
some of them became so affected that they left before I 
finished speakinisr. When I told how the Yankees had run 
Sid Morgan's pa into the canebrake and had kept him there 
until the war was over, and how he had caught rheuma- 
tism from exposure, Sid's pa became so affected that he 
grabbed his hat and rushed out of the house. Jeff William's 
pa was affected identically the same way, when I told 
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how the Yankees had cut him off from the Confederate 
army, and kept him from fighting them until the war was 
over. But the most exciting thing took place when I 
reached down into the pockets of my jean pantaloons and 
produced a battered piece of lead and held it high above 
my head and asked the audience to guess where it was 
found. No one could guess. I then yelled with all my 
might, "The doctors cut it out of Uncle Hiram Jackson's 
heel, where he was shot by an old low down Yankee." 
When I said this Uncle Hiram arose in great haste and ex- 
citedly explained to the cheering audience that he had 
been hit in the knee while facing the enemy and the ball 
ranged downward and lodged in his heel. I would up 
by shaking my fist in a vehement manner at the North 
and daring General Grant and his Yankee cohorts to come 
back and fight us again. I think that speech had a tenr 
dency to awe the people of the North. They knew that I 
was trying to pull off another war, and cause rivers of 
blood to flow, by the way I hurled the gauge of battle at 
them. General Grant must have become alarmed at my at- 
titude toward the national government also, for it was only 
a short time after my Boggy Creek speech until he left 
hurriedly with his family for a tour of the world. Grant 
had had all of the war he wanted, and being a far-seeing 
man, he was not long in making up his mind to get away 
from the United States, after hearing of that public at- 
tack I had made on the government. His idea was to 
leave the country and give me time to cool down so as not 
to plunge the country into another Civil war— and he was 
right 

Father also got uneasy about my zeal for the "Lost 
Cause" when he was told about the speech I had made and 
like General Grant, he, too, was tired of war and proceeded 
to throw himself into the breach I had made. However, 
father was less cautiouS than was General Grant in dealing 
with the situation. He was more drastic and went right to 
the seat of war. He not only went to the seat of war but 
he todk me out behind the smoke house and went to the 
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seat of my little Humboldt jeans pants with a peach tree 
limb. 

The dark war clouds that had been hovering over the 
Boggy Creek community ever since I had made my assault 
against the government, disappeared immediately after 
father's intervention on the side of peace, and the dove and 
olive branch were again borne triumphantly aloft by the 
people. My warlike spirit had received quite a jolt from 
the rude manner in which father had wooed me back into 
the peaceful walks of life and for quite awhile afterwards I 
took but little interest in things pertaining to war. 

However, my patriotism was not dead but smouldering, 
for in less than three weeks from the time father had so 
abruptly reconciled me to the United States government I 
had organized a secret society that I named the "Yankee 
Haters," with headquarters in the loft of Sid Mrogan's bam. 
The object of this organization was to whip and kill Yan- 
kees, protect the weak and helpless, rob trains, fight In- 
dians, hang niggers and otherwise promote the interest and 
welfare of the country in general. The charter members of 
the Yankee Haters were composed of the following brave 
spirits, to-wit : 

Joe Sappington, founder of the order and general boss, 
aged 11; Sid Morgan, age 12; Bob Jones, age 10; Chris 
Nolan, age 9. 

The Yankee Haters were bound to secrecy by an iron 
clad oath, and instant death without trial, was the portion 
of the member divulging any of its secrets or place of meet- 
ing. Each member had to bring some deadly weapon with 
him at every meeting, as it was not known at what time the 
Grand Yankee Hater (I was he) — ^who was the whole 
cheese of the order, would call on the members to go forth 
without a moment's warning, and kill a Yankee, rob a train, 
hang a nigger or rescue a fair maiden from the savage In- 
dians. I am indeed sorry that I have forgotten most of 
the secret work of the Y. H., and sincerely regret, too, that 
I know not the whereabouts of any of its members. How- 
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ever, I shall proceed to give the reader all the secret work 
that I can remember at this distant day. 

To enter the lodge room when it was in session, you 
climbed the ladder to the hole in the floor and gave 63 
raps with the knuckles of the left hand on the floor; these 
raps were answered by the guard in the loft, by giving 69 
raps with the knuckles of the right hand. You were then 
permitted to crawl into the loft, after which you deposited 
your weapon in the "armory," which was a potato barrel 
in the center of the barn. The obligation was solemn and 
brief. I did all of the obligating myself and did it in such 
an impressive manner that the candidate never forgot it. 
Among the various things the candidate was required to d0i^ 
was as before stated, to slay Yankees, hang niggers, pro- 
tect the weak, rob trains and fight school teachers. I have 
forgotten the grip and all the rest of the recognition signs 
of the Y. H. The distress cry was "mad-dog" spelled back- 
wards, and any member hearing the distress cry was sup- 
posed to go in a high lope to the rescue and when he got 
there to b^n cutting and shooting with all his might with- 
out asking any questions. The above is about all the secret 
work that I can now recall. The motto of the order was 
"Death to all Yankees." There was a patriotic poem the 
candidate was required to repeat, that I forgot to mention 
awhile ago. The poem went something like this: 

Jeff Davis rides a fine horse, 

Lincoln rides a mule, 

Jeff Davis is a smart man, 

Lincoln is a fool." 
This poem closed the initiation and the member was 
now entitled to all the benefits and privileges of the order. 
From the small beginning of four charter members the 
Y. H. grew to a membership of seven before it went out of 
business and if it had not been so particular about who it 
took in for members it would have had at least two mem- 
bers more. No one was allowed to come into the order who 
was under 8 or over 13 years old and everybody had to be 
in sound biotiily heklth, and bring some deSadly weapon at 
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each and every meeting. The second meeting after the Y. H. 
had been organized, we had to turn down the application of 
Tug Moore on account of his health. Tug was nine years 
old, but he had allowed cats to sleep with him and they had 
sucked his breath and had stunted his growth. We all 
hated to turn down Tug's application on account of his hav- 
ing a five-foot sword that he had stolen from his father 
and which he had brought along with him. But our con- 
stitution was as plain as the nose on your hand and said 
that the applicant had to be in sound bodily health, and 
every member of the Y. H. knew that cats had been suck- 
ing Tug's breath ever since he was two years old. Then 
there was the application of Jeff Williams that met 
with the same fate of Tug's. Now Jeff was ten years old 
and had whipped every boy of his size at the Boggy Creek 
school, besides he chewed tobacco and cursed like a man 
and filled the bill to a dot in every particular, but had no 
deadly weapons, not even a pocket knife, and we had to 
vote his application down. What else could we do under 
our by-laws and ctonstitution? The constitution said 
EVERY MEMBER MUST HAVE A DEADLY WEAPON 
and here comes Jeff without even a pocket knife handle. 
Jeff swore that he was going to join the Y. H. even if he 
didn't have a deadly weapon, or whip every one of us. 
He tried to come through the hole in the loft, but every 
time he stuck his head throu^^h we hit it with a barrel 
stave. He acted the dog all the Way round and not only 
took the ladder away so we could not get out of the loft, 
but he went out in the lot and threw rocks at us through 
the cracks in the barn and came in an inch of crippling two 
or three "Yankee Haters." Some of the members wanted 
to shoot Jeff, but we didn't have a gun or pistol in the 
armory that would shoot. Sid Morgan had his pa's old 
army pistol but both hammers were gone. Chris Nolan had 
a musket but both tubes were blow out, besides the dirt 
dobbers had filled the barrel with mud, and the rest of the 
deadly (?) weapons in the arsenal Were dirks, swords and 
butcher knives. 
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Jeff kept up his bombardment until nearly sun down and 
after he left Sid called his ma and had her put the ladder 
back in place so we could get out of the lodge room. We 
tried to initiate Sam Stone into the mysteries of the Yan- 
kee Haters while Jeff was throwing rocks at us from the 
outside, but he disturbed us so that we had to cut out some 
of the most impressive parts of the ceremony. The poem 
was left off and we forgot to instruct the candidate how to 
work, himself into the lodge room when it was in session, 
and Sam was so badly rattled that he couldn't remember 
whether he had promised under pain of death to kill Yan- 
kees or attend Sunday School. 

At each meeting the Grand Yankee Hater would pro- 
pound the following question to the assembled Yankee 
Haters: 

"Does any member know of any Yankees that need 
kiUin'?" 

This question had been asked in all due solemnity at 
each meeting without response from any member, until the 
first meeting after Jeff had tried to join, when Bob Jones 
arose and said that he had just learned that Roy Howard's 
stepmother's second cousin was a Yankee, and he thought 
that made Roy a Yankee also. Bob's statement created the 
wildest excitement in the ranks of the Y. H., and some of 
the more hotheaded members wanted to go at once and 
maul Roy's head off. But as "Grand Yankee Hater" I felt 
it incumbent on me to counsel moderation, and delivered a 
short address to the members. In that address I told them 
that no member of the order hated a Yankee any worse 
than I did and after investigation if it appeared that Roy's 
kinsman was a sure enough Yankee, that I would attend to 
Roy myself, and would never let up until I had mauled all 
the Yankee out of him. I then appointed Sid Morgan and 
Sam Stone as a committee to go at once to Roy's house and 
ask him if the report were true and to report back to the 
Yankee Haters instanter, or words to that effect. Sid and 
Sam rushed up to the armory and seized the two deadly 
weapons that belonged to them, which consisted of an army 
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cap and ball six shooter with both hammers gone, and a 
large butcher knife. Roy lived only about a half mile 
away» and it would not take the committee but a few 
minutes to get there and investigate his case* as Sid and 
Sam had left the lodge room in a gallop for his bouse. But 
they had not been gone five minutes before they came 
dashing up the ladder into the lodge room out of breath, 
with Jeff Williams and Tug Moore right at their heels. Jeff 
and Tug had been laying in wait for some member of the 
Y. H. to come along, and when the committee came running 
by, they took after them and chunked them back into the 
barn. They called us cowards and stood out in plain view 
and invited us to shoot, and drew lines and dared us to 
cross them, and double dog darred us and to add insult to 
injury they finally called us "gal" boys. Even that little 
old Tug Moore, the boy we voted out on account of his 
strength being sapped by cats sucking his breath, dared any 
two of us to come out and fight him. But as Grand Yan- 
kee Hater I couldn't afford to go out and mix up in a com- 
mon fight, for it would have lowered my dignity, but I 
told the other "Yankee Haters" that they had my permis- 
sion to sally out and fight Jeff and Tug; but they declined 
on the ground that the constitution of the Y. H. said noth- 
ing about fighting ordinary enemies and they did not care 
to violate the constitution. But luckily for the order, while 
we were being cursed, dared, besieged and bombarded Jeff's 
pa came by in his wagon and made him get in it. After 
Jeff had gone we held a hurried council of war and invited 
Tug to bring the ladder back and come up into the loft and 
be initiated. Poor Tug had no better sense than to walk 
into the trap, and the moment he set foot in our lodge room, 
every Yankee Hater jumped on him and tried to kill him 
with his fist. His yells soon brought Sid's ma to the scene, 
which was all that kept us from beating him to death. 

Sid's mother forbid us meeting in the bam any more 
and the result was that another secret order had taken its 
place in that long line of "defuncts" that is always in- 
creasing by the Utopian dream of man. 
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Whether or not Roy's step-mother's second cousin was 
a Yankee, was never learned, as far as I know. Poor Roy 
died of consumption when he was about 20 years old, and 
the last I heard of Jeff Williams he was sheriff in some 
county out in Wyoming, and Tug Moore, the boy whose 
vitality had been so seriosly impaired by cats, was killed 
just a few years ago at Roswell, New Mexico. Fate has de^ 
creed that I should tread only the peaceful walks of life, 
and what might have been the greatest military genius of 
the age, had his environments been different, will in all 
human probability go to his last resting place, a plain un- 
assuming American citizen unknown to fame. 




FISHING. 

HEN I was a small boy I was recognized as the 
best fisherman ever reared in my neighborhood 
and for many years kept all of our neighbors 
supplied with fish — stories. Ill bet that I have 
run fish hooks down the spinal columns of more 
worms, and have murdered more frogs and 
grasshoppers in cold blood than any man in North 
America. From the time I was seven years old up to the 
age of fifteen, I kept a supply of fish bait in my trouser's 
pockets all during the fishing season. No matter where I 
was, or where I was going, if I ran across a fat grasshopper 
or a likely looking frog I captured him on the spot and put 
him in my bait pocket that I kept pinned at the top. 

Considering the start I had as a boy, by the time I was 
grown I ought to have been one of the best fishermen in 
Texas, but truth compels me to confess that after I be- 
came a husband and father, with a hump on my back and 
corns between my toes, I was the most dismal failure that 
ever cast a hook into the water. 

As a small boy I was one of the most patient fishermen 
that ever looked a fish in the face and could sit for hours 
at a time in the same spot perfectly contented without get- 
ting a nibble. But just a few years after I had amassed 
a family and a few other encumbrances, I had become so 
impatient and restless, that if the fish didn't get into a 
free-for-all fight over my bait in two minutes after I cast 
my hook into their midst, I would become offended and 
throw rocks and chunks at them and seek another hole to 
fish in. 

The reason, I suppose the average small boy can fish 

with so much more patience than his father, is that the boy 

has nothing to disturb his mind and it is far more com- 
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fortable for him to sit under the shade of a tree and fish 
all day without getting a bite, than to be at home toiling 
like a slave. However with the father it is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition when he goes fishing and the very 
things that caused little Johnnie to remain so contentedly 
on the bank of the creek the livelong day with out catching 
even a minnow, are the very things that cause his sire to 
give up the sport in disgust. 

When the father and husband hies himself to the cool 
and shady brook, with hook and line on pleasure bent, if 
the fish don't meet him with open arms in a few moments 
after his arrival he gets nervous and out of sorts. While 
waiting for a bite he becomes reminiscent and remembers 
all of a sudden that he owes a note of $117.25 at the bank 
that will be due in thirteen days, nine hours and thirty- 
nine minutes; and then in rapid succession he remebers the 
five months back dues he owes the pastor of his church; 
that his mother-in-law will be at his house next week to 
stay till frost; that he has promised to vote for each of 
the 7 candidates running for Justice of the Peace in his pre- 
cinct; that he owes the milliner $17.83 for his wife's spring 
hat and while fumbling in his vest pocket for a match to 
light his pipe, he pulls out a notice that he has received 
from the Commissioners' Court, inviting him to appear be- 
fore that honorable body and show cause why the prop- 
erty he has rendered for taxes, should not be doubled in 
value by that august body. At this point he lifts his hook 
out of the water to see if his bait is alright, spits on it for 
luck, casts it back into the water, heaves a deep sigh and 
goes back to pleasant meditations. But the spirit of un- 
rest has taken full possession of him now and his dream of 
a pleasant afternoon far from the carking cares of life has 
been shattered and he again axamines his hook, finds the 
bait alright, casts it back into the placid bosom of the 
stream, mashes a mosquito that is trying to bore a hole 
in his ear, refills his pipe and proceeds to invoice all of the 
the real and imaginary troubles that he has had for the past 
ten years. In fact fifteen minutes after his arrival, he pro- 
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ceeds to wind up his fishing tackle, throws his can of wonns 
at a tree that he gave a nigger "two bits" for, souses his 
pole into the water with all his might and swears to him- 
self that any man that will fish is a darn fool. He then 
strides off to where his team is tied, that he has hired 
from the livery stable for the occasion, and on his arrival 
finds a cow peacefully chewing on the tail of his Sunday 
coat and after chasing said cow over seventeen acres of 
underbrush, he finally gets his coat back, minus one arm 
and the lining, after which he starts home swearing that if 
any man ever mentions fishing to him again that he would 
kill him on the spot. 

No one but a boy or nigger should waste time in fishing 
and a man with a family to support, ought to shun it as 
he would strong drink. 




MY TEETH AND TOOTHACHE EXPERIENCES. 

FIRMLY believe I have had more trouble with 
my teeth than any man of my age, weight and 
general social standing ever born and reared in 
the state of Texas. 

I never had a tooth extracted in my life, 
but what my entire family became involved in 
the operation sooner or later, and during the three years in 
which I shed my milk teeth, it was nothing uncommon for 
all of my relatives living within ten miles of out house to 
officiate at these tooth lifting occasions. 

There is nothing more pathetic than to see fifteen hun- 
dred pounds of near relatives holding a thirty pound boy 
down on his back while his mother pulls his loose tooth 
with a cotton string. 

The only way I had to protect my loose teeth against 
my folks, when I was a small boy, was to out run them. I 
have had my brothers and sisters to chase me till my ton- 
gue lolled out, trying to capture me, dead or alive, that 
they might drag me to mother and have the pleasure of 
seeing her yank out a tooth with a No. 8 sewing thread. 

The last piece of paternal dentistry that was ever per- 
formed on my teeth came about in a purely accidental way 
on my part, and is perfectly green in my memory, to this 
good day. It was at the breakfast table, and it had been 
about three weeks since my folks had had the pleasure of 
pulling one of my teeth; they were becoming impatient 
over the long wait, and when they discovered I had another 
loose tooth there was great joy in the family. They made 
a rush for me, but I was too quick for them and got out of 
the house before they could lay their hands on me, and 
ran for the brush with my brothers and sisters strung out 
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after me* I had run only a short distance when my tooth 
fell out When it dropped out a happy thought struck me 

— ^I would return to the house with my pursuers and fool 
them all, when mother should attempt to pull a tooth that 
had already been "pulled." Mother seemed greatly sur- 
prised when they informed her that I had decided to let 
her extract the tooth without the usual struggle. When I 
laid down on the floor and told mother to get her thread 
ready, she bragged on me and said I was the bravest little 
man that ever lived. When the string had been brought, I 
opened my mouth and with a wild joyous laugh told mo- 
ther to puU the tooth. She saw at a glance what had 
caused me to submit so tamely and told my brothers and 
sisters to take hold of me and she would see if I had had 
any more teeth that were getting loose. They piled on to 
me five deep while I bit, fought and screamed with all my 
might, but in spite of all I could do they succeeded in find- 
ing three more loose teeth and proceeded to jerk them out. 

I thought after I had gotten to be a grown man, with a 
bald head and a family of my own, that my folks and es- 
pecially the public would take no further interest in my 
teeth and I could do what I pleased with them, but I was 
mistaken. The first time I had the tooth ache after I was 
married, I heard my wife's mother, at whose house we were 
living, tell my wife in a tone of voice distinctly heard by 
me, that I had to do one of three things, quit bawling like 
a cow, have that tooth pulled or leave the place; she said 
she didn't propose to stay awake another night on my 
accoxmt. 

I have on at least a dozen occasions, after suffering all 
night with an aching tooth, kissed my wife and children 
good-by and told them not to grieve, if I never returned to 
them alive, that I was going to have my tooth pulled if I 
died during the operation; but just as soon as I would start 
up the flight of stairs leading to the dentist's office, my 
heart would invariably fail me and my tooth would quit 
hurting and I would joyfully return home and report to my 
family that the dentist was out of town. 
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A few years ago I had a tooth extracted by a new pro- 
cess misnamed "painless" dentistry, that looms up in my 
memory to this day like a six months laundry bill. I had 
been suffering with the toothache for three days and nights 
— the kind that throbs like a mashed toe, and ticks like a 
dollar watch. I received three anonymous letters, presum- 
ably from our near neighbors the second morning of my 
tooth-ache breathing dire threats against me if I didn't have 
the tooth pulled, and stop my noise at nights, so they could 
sleep. 

Bright and early on the third morning, I announced to 
my family and to all of my near neighbors, that I was go- 
ing to have my tooth pulled as soon as I could reach a den- 
tist aiid that I could whip any man who doubted my state- 
ment. I then left in a hurry for town, but was surprised 
to find my wife waiting at the gate to accompany me to the 
dentist's office. I remonstrated with her, and told her 
that I didn't want her tagging after me; that I was going to 
have every blamed tooth in my head jerked out, and the 
great quantity of blood that was certain to flow might 
cause her to faint. But in spite of my objection she went 
with me. When we came in sight of the dentist's office 
my tooth quit aching all at once and I began to pull back. 
It took my wife at least ten minutes to get me to the stair- 
way leading to the dentist's office, and after she got me 
to the foot of the stairs I balked again, until she had proved 
by a dozen people who passed, that all dentists were now 
extracting teeth without pain. When we started to ascend 
the stairs, I felt like a criminal going to his execution and 
by the time we had entered the dentist's office, beads of 
cold sweat were standing out all over my face and I had 
made up my mind to cut his head off, if he attempted to 
pull the tooth without my consent. My wife explained to 
this tooth-s:ouger the condition of my tooth, the lack of my 
nerve and my general depravity. 

He asked me to take a seat in his operating chair and 
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let him look at the tooth, and said he might be able to save 
it by treating it. I finally consented to let him look at it 
after he had given me his word of honor that he would not 
pull it without my consent. 

Just as soon as he looked at it he said the molar (I think 
that's what he called it) could not be saved but that he could 
extract it absolutely without pain. When he said this, I 
got out of the chair in a hurry and told my wife to come on 
that I was going. She plead with me with tears in her 
eyes to have the tooth extracted. She called my attention 
to the suffering the tooth had caused, not only to myself, 
but to all of our near neighbors as well and by way of 
strengthening my courage, told me of a poor widow, who 
had every tooth in her head extracted at one sitting. I 
finally yielded to her entreaties and agreed to let the doc- 
tor pull it by a purely painless process. 

I think the doctor did evenrthing in his powei to pull 
that tooth in a painless way, as far as it concerned my 
family and neighbors, but from a purely personal stand- 
point, it was a miserable failure. 

Just as soon as he began pulling on the tooth, I knew 
there had been some miscarriage in his plans and tried to 
get up out of the chair, but he held me down with an iron 
grip. I tried to call to my wife for help, but my tongue 
was paralyzed. I saw flashes of forked lightning and could 
hear the thunders crash. I heard the roat of cannon and the 
scream of shells. Then I thought I was drowning and I felt 
the cold water as I sank into its murky depths. I heard my 
neck-bone pop and I felt my spine when it snapped asunder. 
Then I thought I had been hurled from some awful preci- 
pice and just as I was about to strike the jagged rocks below, 
I came to myself with a start. There stood that painless 
fraud holding my tooth aloft, and with a smile suffusing 
his face, he quietly remarked : "I told you it wouldn't hurt." 

My wife says he was not over two seconds in extracting 
that tooth, but it seems to me like he was at least an hour. 
She claims the pulling of that tooth didn't hurt me a bit. 
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that it was all imagination on my part, but I am standing 
pat on my first impressions, and that is, he came dam near 
killing me. 
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